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FOREWORD 

This  volume,  one  of  a  series  of  reports  from  the  study  of  consumer 
purchases,  is  part  2  of  the  report  on  Family  Income  and  Expenditures, 
Farm  Series.     Part  1  was  issued  in  three  volumes  (see  p  356). 

The  study  of  consumer  purchases  was  undertaken  to  provide  com- 
prehensive data  on  the  income  and  consumption  of  American  families. 
It  was  conducted  in  1936  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  the  Work  Projects 
Administration,  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board.  Plans  for  the 
stud}'  were  formulated  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
and  the  two  operating  Bureaus,  with  the  advice  of  the  two  other 
cooperating  agencies.  The  project  was  financed  by  the  Work  Proj- 
ects Administration. 

The  study  was  administered  under  the  guidance  of  a  steering 
committee  composed  of  Stuart  A.  Rice,  chairman,  representing  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  (now  with  the  Central  Statistical 
Board);  Louise  Stanley,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  Isador  Lubin, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Gardiner  C.  Means,  National  Resources 
Planning  Board;  and  Morris  A.  Copeland,  Central  Statistical  Board. 
Details  of  administration  were  formulated  and  procedures  were 
coordinated  by  a  technical  subcommittee  on  which  each  of  the  five 
agencies  had  representation.  Membership  was  as  follows:  Hildegarde 
Kneeland,  National  Resources  Planning  Board,  chairman;  Day 
Monroe,  Bureau  of  Home  Economics;  Faith  M.  Williams,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics;  Milton  Forster,  Work  Projects  Administration;  and 
Samuel  J.  Dennis  and  W.  M.  Hoad,  Central  Statistical  Board. 

The  following  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Economics  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  collaborated  with  the  authors  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report:  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Ennis  C.  Blake,  and 
Virginia  C.  Wilbur,  who  were  responsible  for  special  analyses  relating 
to  food  consumption,  Elizabeth  Phelps  who  contributed  greatly  to 
plans  for  tabulation  of  data,  Robert  DePuy,  Janet  Murray,  Maryland 
Y.  Pennell,  Yetta  Carmel,  Marjorie  Ellsworth,  and  Irene  L.  Deadmon. 
Special  acknowledgment  is  made  to  Lennah  Curtiss  Zens,  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  of  the  Bureau,  who  with  her  staff  contributed  in- 
valuable assistance  in  solving  administrative  problems  of  the  study. 
Ruth  Van  Deman,  Chief,  Information  Division,  and  Virginia  Park- 
inson gave  generously  of  editorial  help  with  this  and  the  other  21 
volumes  of  the  series  of  reports. 

(Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  excellent  work  of  the  field  super- 
visory staff  during  the  period  of  field  collection.  Much  credit  for  the 
reliability  of  the  data  is  due  to  the  editing  staff  and  the  conscientious 
field  agents  who  obtained  the  schedules,  as  well  as  to  the  families  that 
cooperated  in  providing  the  information  requested.  Acknowledgment 
is  made  also  of  the  help  given  by  State  and  district  officials  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration,  by  representatives  of  the  State 
'colleges  and  universities  and  of  the  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics,  and  by  the  local  organizations  and  officials  of 
the  cities  and  villages  in  which  the  survey  was  conducted. 

Louise  Stanley,  Chief. 
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SECTION   J.    INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 

Consumption  Patterns  of  Farm  Families 

The  patterns  of  consumption  of  farm  families — their  ways  of  appor- 
tioning income  among  food,  clothing,  and  other  items  of  living — are 
presented  for  13  type-of -farming  sections  in  this  volume,  which  is 
part  2  of  a  report  on  farm  family  income  and  expenditures.  The 
size  of  these  families  and  the  age  of  their  members,  their  incomes  in 
cash  and  in  kind,  and  then  nonfarm  employment  and  earnings  are 
discussed  in  part  1.  Only  the  general  outlines  of  their  consumption 
patterns  are  sketched  in  this  report,  which  is  a  summary  of  farm 
family  living.  Other  reports,  such  as  those  on  food,  clothing,  and 
the  automobile,  help  to  clarify  the  picture  (see  Methodology  and 
Appraisal,  Reports  of  the  Study,  p.  356). 

That  there  is  a  pattern  of  farm  family  living  which  persists  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country,  among  comparable  income  groups,  is 
one  of  the  important  findings  of  this  survey.  Details  differ  from  one 
area  to  another;  but  these  differences,  interesting  though  they  are, 
should  not  obscure  the  more  significant  regional  similarities  in  ways 
of  use  of  income.  The  consumption  patterns  of  our  nation  have 
their  roots  in  our  culture  and  customs;  they  reflect  our  standards  of 
living,  our  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  fitting.  Hence,  they  change  but 
slowly,  often  only  because  technology  has  provided  new  ways  of 
meeting  old  and  basic  wants.  The  general  outlines  of  the  pattern 
depicted  by  this  study,  therefore,  will  be  useful  for  many  years  to 
come.  Even  though  income  and  price  levels  change,  the  data  will 
provide  the  basis  for  estimating  national  consumption,  for  studying 
effects  of  various  taxation  programs,  for  formulating  policies  for 
raising  levels  of  living  of  farm  families — in  short  for  the  many  pur- 
poses for  which  such  consumption  data  are  needed. 

The  broad  general  outline  of  ways  of  living  of  farm  families  the 
country  over  can  best  be  summarized  by  sketching  the  picture  of  use 
of  income  by  one  selected  group.  For  this  purpose,  families  in  the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  section  at  about  the  middle  of  the  income  scale 
— i.e.,  in  the  class  $1,000-$1,249  (net  family  income,  money  and 
nonmoney,  farm  and  nonfarm) — were  chosen.  But  such  a  summary 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  story;  the  problems  of  farm  family  living 
that  press  for  solution  are  those  of  the  lower  income  groups,  unable 
to  improve  their  lot  unless  they  receive  outside  aid  such  as  special 
programs  of  rehabilitation,  medical  care,  land  purchase,  soil  conser- 
vation, and  education  as  to  efficient  practices  of  farm-home  manage- 
ment. 

These  middle-income  families  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  had  an 
average  net  income  of  $1,127  to  provide  both  for  living  and  for 
getting  ahead  financially.  The  number  of  persons  to  be  maintained 
was  4.15  per  family.  Half  of  the  husbands  were  above  the  47-year 
age  line  and  half  below.  About  two-thirds  owned  the  farms  they 
operated. 
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Farm  operators'  families  learn  to  look  ahead;  they  are  entre- 
preneurs, managing  a  business  enterprise  which  does  not  operate  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  living  within  their 
incomes  and  setting  aside  some  surplus  for  building  up  the  farm  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  characteristic  of  farm  families.  Urban  families, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  working  for  others  and  thus,  perhaps,  lack 
an  entrepreneur's  incentive  for  saving  and  learning  to  manage 
resources.  Of  these  middle-income  farm  families  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  70  percent  had  a  surplus  or  broke  even;  30  percent  were 
"in  the  red"  at  the  year's  end.  But  among  Chicago  families  with 
comparable  income,  43  percent,  an  appreciably  larger  proportion,- 
had  a  deficit.  The  farm  group  as  a  whole  had  an  average  surplus  of 
$26;  the  metropolitan,  an  average  deficit  of  $63. 

Farm-furnished  housing,  food,  fuel,  ice,  and  other  products  pro- 
vided well  toward  half  of  the  living  of  this  farm  group.  The  total 
money  value  of  their  consumption  averaged  $1,101  of  which  $519 
was  from  their  farms,  $582  from  purchased  goods  and  services.  With 
so  much  of  its  income  "in  kind,"  the  farm  family  has  less  cash  to 
spend  than  the  city  family  at  a  similar  income  level — a  source  of 
dissatisfaction  at  times,  when  the  tempting  arrays  of  offerings  of  the 
modern  market  are  viewed.  But  these  nonmoney  receipts  have  their 
advantages;  they  help  to  insure  the  family's  level  of  living  against 
severe  reductions  during  a  depression  and,  in  a  period  of  inflation, 
against  rapidly  rising  retail  prices  which  may  outstrip  increases  in 
farm  income. 

Food,  clothing,  housing,  household  operation,  and  medical  care — 
sometimes  called  the  necessities  of  life — accounted  for  more  than 
four-fifths,  83  percent,  of  the  total  value  of  consumption  of  this  farm 
group.  Household  use  of  the  family  car  (as  opposed  to  business 
use) — perhaps  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  some  items  of  food  and 
clothing — took  7  percent  more,  leaving  10  percent  for  personal  care, 
education,  reading,  recreation,  travel  other  than  by  automobile, 
tobacco,  gifts,  welfare,  poll  and  income  taxes,  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  miscellaneous  items  of  family  living,  (fig.  1). 

Characteristic  of  differences  between  farm  and  urban  consumption 
patterns  are  differences  between  this  Pennsylvania-Ohio  group  and 
Chicago  families  of  comparable  income.  The  level  of  living  main- 
tained by  the  farm  families  was  somewhat  lower  since  they  were 
putting  aside  more  of  their  income  for  getting  ahead  financially. 
The  value  of  the  year's  housing  of  the  urban  families  was  greater, 
reflecting  higher  land  values  and  more  comforts  and  modern  con- 
veniences, such  as  running  water;  but  the  farm  families  had  the 
advantage  of  more  space  for  living.  The  city  families,  also  out- 
ranked those  on  farms  in  value  of  household  operation;  relatively 
more  had  electric  lights,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  homes  were 
somewhat  more  adequately  heated.  Personal  appearance  was  less 
emphasized  by  the  farm  families;  their  outlays  for  additions  to  their 
wardrobes,  for  services  at  beauty  and  barber  shops,  and  for  cosmetics 
and  the  like  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  urban  group. 

The  farm  families  also  spent  less  than  did  the  urban  for  recreation, 
perhaps  because  the  bright  lights  of  the  moving  picture  theaters  were 
less  temptingly  near  and  perhaps  because  other  forms  of  recreation 
were  preferred.  Tobacco  also  took  less  of  their  cash.  But  their 
outlays  for  the  automobile  were  more  than  double  those  of  the  city 
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group.  A  car  undoubtedly  ranks  higher  in  the  standard  of  living  of 
farm  than  urban  families;  not  only  is  it  generally  more  important  in 
business,  but  it  plays  a  more  essential  role  in  social  contacts  than  in  a 
metropolis  where  many  friends  live  nearby  and  public  transportation 
is  available  to  reach  those  at  a  distance.  Even  when  outlays  for 
-treetcar,  bus,  and  other  forms  of  transportation  were  added  to  those 
for  the  automobile,  the  farm  families  spent  more  than  the  urban. 
The  farm  families  also  outranked  the  urban  in  amounts  spent  for 
gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes. 
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Figure  1. — Consumption  patterns:  Average  net  family  income  as  divided  among 
major  categories  of  family  consumption  and  change  in  net  worth,  selected 
income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit,  1935-36. 

The  year's  food  supplies  of  the  farm  families  had  a  higher  average 
money  value  than  those  of  the  urban  group;  but  there  were  more 
farm  family  members  to  be  fed  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  average 
value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  was  smaller. 
$0,106  as  compared  with  $0,143  in  Chicago  at  this  income  level. 
Probably  there  was  less  difference  between  the  diets  of  the  two  groups 
than  these  figures  indicate.  The  farm  families  spent  less  for  food 
away  from  home,  which  is  more  expensive  than  that  prepared  by 
the  homemaker.  Furthermore,  a  dollar's  worth  of  food  from  the 
farm  represents  more  in  quantity  than  a  dollar's  worth  from  the 
grocery  store,  since  prices  used  in  setting  a  value  on  farm  products 
were  lower  than  retail  prices.     Because  food  supplies  from  the  farm 
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include  many  of  the  so-called  protective  foods,  the  nutritive  value 
of  diets  of  farm  families  tended  to  be  greater  than  that  of  city  families 
even  though  estimated  money  value  was  somewhat  less. 

These  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  families  produced  almost  two- 
thirds  of  their  food  supply.  The  value  of  farm-furnished  products 
averaged  $308;  of  purchased  food,  $166.  In  some  sections  families 
produced  a  larger  share  of  their  food;  in  others,  a  smaller  share  than 
here.  The  proportion  of  the  total  that  was  farm-furnished  ranged 
from  a  low  of  27  percent  among  California  families  at  this  income  level 
to  a  high  of  84  percent  in  the  self-sufficing  counties  of  western  North 
Carolina.  The  advisability  of  producing  food  for  the  household 
depends  upon  land  values,  potential  returns  from  commercial  crops, 
and  other  factors.  Families  in  some  sections  apparently  decided  it 
was  wiser  to  use  land  and  labor  for  producing  food  for  sale  rather 
than  for  their  own  use.  But  money  returns  should  not  be  the  only 
consideration  in  a  family's  decision;  analysis  of  diets  in  the  various 
sections  indicates  that  families  with  good  home-production  programs 
more  often  have  meals  that  are  adequate,  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  nutrition,  than  those  that  depend  largely  upon  purchased  food. 
The  protective  foods,  as  milk,  green  leafy  vegetables,  and  vitamin 
C-rich  foods,  which  contribute  much  to  the  nutritional  worth  of 
diets,  are  comparatively  expensive  and  generous  quantities  are  more 
likely  to  be  used  if  available  from  the  family  farm  than  if  they  must 
be  bought. 

The  average  money  value  of  the  food  of  these  Pennsylvania-Ohio 
farm  families,  $0,106  per  meal,  was  sufficient  to  provide  a  diet 
adequate  nutritionally,  if  a  family  had  a  carefully  planned  program 
of  food  production  and  purchase.  But  not  all  homemakers  know 
how  to  plan  meals  that  give  maximum  returns  in  nutrition,  and  not 
all  family  members  are  willing  to  change  their  food  habits  to  accord 
with  the  dictates  of  science.  Of  the  families  in  this  and  other  farm 
sections  of  the  North  and  West  that  spent  from  10  to  13  cents  per 
meal,  only  43  percent  had  diets  that  could  be  rated  as  good  or  excel- 
lent, according  to  nutrition  standards;  more  than  half,  57  percent, 
had  diets  that  were  only  fair  or  poor.  And,  of  course,  many  families 
spent  less  than  the  average  and  therefore  were  even  more  likely  to 
fail  to  achieve  good  nutrition.  (The  average  value  per  meal  is  per 
food-expenditure  unit — a  somewhat  more  accurate  measuring  stick 
than  per  person.     See  Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit.) 

The  value  of  the  year's  occupancy  of  family  homes  averaged  $200 
for  this  farm  group — a  sum  which  provided  8.35  rooms  per  family, 
or  1.92  rooms  per  person.  As  few  as  3  percent  of  the  families  were 
crowded,  according  to  the  standard  of  one  person  per  room.  But  the 
picture  of  facilities  is  less  bright  than  that  for  space.  Only  about 
one  home  in  six  had  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  kitchen  or  bath  or 
an  indoor  flush  toilet;  only  38  percent,  electric  lights;  26  percent,  a 
central  furnace. 

Money  outlays  for  operating  the  house — for  heat,  light,  refrigera- 
tion, household  help,  telephone,  cleaning  and  laundry  supplies,  and 
other  incidentals — averaged  $75  for  this  middle-income  farm  group, 
$53  less  than  was  spent  by  the  Chicago  families.  But  the  farm  fam- 
ilies had  farm-furnished  ice,  wood,  and  other  fuels  with  an  average 
value  of  $28,  which  enabled  them  to  curtail  purchases  of  ice  and 
fuel.     In  addition,  less  fuel  is  used  if  the  house  is  heated  by  one  or 
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two  stoves  than  if  there  is  a  central  furnace;  if  it  is  lighted  by  kerosene 
lamps  instead  of  electricity.  The  stove-heated  house,  however,  is 
less  likely  to  be  comfortable,  more  likely  to  increase  housekeeping 
burdens;  someone  must  carry  coal  and  ashes  and  make  the  fires  on 
cold  mornings.  The  kerosene  lamps  must  be  cleaned  and  filled  and 
the  wicks  trimmed  carefully,  if  they  are  to  give  adequate  light. 

Only  one  farm  family  in  seven  had  household  help.  Many  of  the 
employing  families  must  have  had  such  assistance  only  in  emergencies; 
the  average  period  of  service  given  them  was  84  days,  or  about  12  of 
the  52  weeks  of  the  year.  Average  expenditures  for  all  families  were 
$6;  of  families  having  help,  S41. 

Medical  care  expenditures  for  the  farm  group  averaged  $45  per  family, 
less  than  half  of  the  $100  estimated  by  various  authorities  as  the  cost 
of  adequate  care  on  a  group  (as  contrasted  with  an  individual  family) 
basis.1  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  families  spent  something 
for  services  of  physicians  during  the  year;  but  only  about  half  spent 
for  dental  care.  Apparently,  doctors  were  called  on  occasion,  but 
minor  illnesses  must  have  been  treated  by  home  remedies  or  self- 
medication.  Routine  yearly  dental  examinations  for  all  family  mem- 
bers must  have  seemed  an  unattainable  luxury  to  many  of  the  group. 

Automobiles  were  owned  by  89  percent  of  these  farm  families  as 
compared  with  only  30  percent  of  those  at  the  same  intermediate 
income  level  in  Chicago.  Probably  fewer  of  the  farm  group  would 
have  been  owners  had  they  been  "car  proud";  but  the  majority  were 
willing  to  buy  their  automobiles  in  the  used- car  market,  sacrificing 
the  latest  in  gadgets,  finish,  and  comfort  in  order  that  they  might 
drive  where  they  wanted  to  go.  Of  every  five  cars  bought  by  farm 
families  during  the  report  year,  four  were  used  and  only  one,  new. 
Distances  driven  for  family  use  averaged  about  3,000  miles;  outlays 
for  car  operation  by  owning  families,  $64  for  the  year. 

Farm  families  are  more  clothes-conscious  than  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  trading  centers  where  they  go  in  their  automobiles 
carry  more  so-called  fashion  goods  than  did  the  general  stores  at  the 
cross  roads  patronized  by  their  fathers.  The  daily  papers  and  mail- 
order catalogues  bring  them  news  of  style  trends.  But  dress  cannot 
become  very  important  in  the  family  consumption  pattern  if  there  is 
only  about  $270  income,  money  and  nonmoney,  per  person  to  provide 
for  all  needs  and  wants.  The  average  outlays  of  $87  per  family  for 
clothing  were  divided  as  follows:  Husbands,  $24;  wives,  $23;  other 
family  members,  $40.  No  woman  need  be  told  that  to  keep  annual 
outlays  for  additions  to  her  wardrobe  down  to  $23  requires  careful 
planning,  buying  skill,  and  ability  to  mend  and  make  over,  to  clean 
and  press  so  that  garments  look  their  best  and  last  as  long  as  possible. 

The  spread  of  beauty  shops  to  small  communities  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  comment,  but  much  of  the  patronage  must  come  from  the 
families  living  in  the  town  rather  than  those  in  nearby  farm  homes. 
Wives  in  these  intermediate-income  farm  families  spent  sums  that 
averaged  only  $1  a  year  for  services  at  such  shops — one-third  as  much 
as  their  husbands  paid  to  barbers  for  haircuts  and  shaves.  Outlays 
of  other  family  members  for  services  averaged  82,  bringing  the  total 
to  $6  per  family.  Toilet  soap,  dentifrice,  cold  cream,  combs,  tooth 
brushes,  and  various  other  toilet  supplies  accounted  for  an  average  of  $7. 

1    [United  States]InterdefartmentalCommitteeto  Coordinate  Health  and  Welfare  Activities. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL   HEALTH  CONFERENCE,  JULT    18,   19,  20,  1938.      163  pp.      Washington,    D.  C. 

(Sec  p.  57.) 
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Recreation  expenditures  of  this  farm  group  were  $13  a  family,  of 
which  $3  was  for  admissions  to  moving  pictures,  baseball  games, 
fairs,  and  the  like;  $2  for  sports  equipment  (as  for  fishing,  hunting, 
and  trapping)  and  for  games;  $8  for  toys,  cameras  and  supplies, 
radios,  phonographs,  and  other  musical  instruments.  Motion  pic- 
tures accounted  for  about  $2,  two-thirds  of  the  $3  spent  for  paid 
admissions;  Chicago  families  at  this  income  level  had  outlays  for 
movies  that  averaged  $11 — more  than  five  times  as  much  as  for  the 
farm  group.  Only  one-third  of  the  farm  families  attended  movie 
theaters  at  their  own  expense,  and  probably  few  went  as  guests  of 
others.  Apparently  rural  folk  are  less  dependent  than  urban  upon 
commercial  amusements.  Recreation  is  largely  of  other  types — 
picnics,  trips  in  the  family  car,  visits  to  friends,  and  attending  social 
gatherings  of  various  sorts. 

Gifts  to  persons  outside  the  family;  contributions  to  the  church,  to 
public  welfare  organizations,  and  to  individuals;  and  selected  taxes 
(poll  and  income  taxes,  if  any)  amounted  to  $26  a  family.  Expendi- 
tures for  furnishings  and  equipment  averaged  $26,  also.  Replace- 
ments of  various  of  the  less  expensive  articles — of  worn-out  towels, 
bedding,  and  table  linens;  of  broken  dishes,  tumblers,  lamp  chimneys, 
and  paring  knives;  or  of  old  brushes  and  brooms — took  well  toward 
half  of  the  group's  outlays;  purchases  of  furniture,  floor  coverings, 
and  such  devices  as  washing  machines  or  electric  refrigerators,  the 
remainder. 

Expenditures  for  formal  education  were  only  $4  a  family;  but 
many  families  had  no  children  of  school  age,  and  some  with  children 
lived  in  districts  where  school  books  and  supplies  were  provided  at 
public  expense.  Outlays  for  reading  averaged  $7  and  were  largely 
for  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  picture  of  consumption  that  these  outlays  present  is  one  of  a 
modest  level  of  living.  That  families  were  able  to  put  aside  some- 
thing for  getting  ahead  financially  when  they  had  only  about  $600 
cash  income  is  evidence  of  economies  and  careful  management.  Farm 
homemakers  must  have  contributed  much  to  the  well-being  of  their 
families.  They  cared  for  houses  that  were  large  according  to  present 
day  urban  standards,  and  they  had  but  little  paid  .help.  Their 
families  were  larger  also;  there  were  more  persons  for  whom  meals 
had  to  be  prepared  and  laundry  and  mending  done  than  in  urban 
homes.  But  these  farm  women  had  fewer  of  the  modern  conveniences, 
such  as  running  water  and  electric  lights,  that  help  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  housework.  The  generous  supplies  of  farm-furnished  food  must 
have  meant  considerable  labor  for  farm  women  and  children,  too. 
Feeding  chickens,  weeding  the  garden,  milking  the  cows,  making 
butter,  canning  and  preserving — such  tasks  generally  are  a  part  of  a 
food-production  program  but  are  unknown  by  city  families  whose 
total  food  supplies  are  bought  in  a  nearby  market. 

Nevertheless,  the  economies  and  the  work  of  household  production 
must  have  brought  compensations  to  many  of  the  farm  families. 
About  two-thirds  were  at  least  part  owners  of  their  farms;  they  had 
made  some  progress  toward  ownership  and  had  some  financial  security. 
The  diets  of  the  group  were  in  general  better  than  those  of  urban 
families  with  comparable  incomes  because  they  provided  larger  quan- 
tities of  the  protective  foods,  many  of  which  were  farm-furnished. 
Their  automobiles  and  radios  (89  percent  had  cars  and  50  percent, 
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radios)  helped  to  banish  the  isolation  and  loneliness  that  characterized 
farm  life  a  generation  ago.  They  were  able  to  attend  meetings  of 
organizations  of  farm  folk — the  farm  bureau,  the  home  bureau,  the 
4-H  Clubs,  and  the  like.  Educational  programs  were  available  to 
help  them  learn  more  about  scientific  farming  and  homemaking  and  to 
understand  their  problems  and  the  problems  of  agriculture  in  this 
changing  world.  All  in  all,  the  patterns  of  income  use  and  ways  of 
living  followed  by  this  farm  group  may  have  brought  them  more 
security,  more  lasting  satisfactions  than  were  achieved  by  the  Chicago 
families  at  this  level.  No  one  can  say  which  fared  the  better,  since 
a  family's  concept  of  what  is  the  good  life  depends  upon  its  philosophy 
and  its  goals — what  it  considers  most  worth  working  for  and  achieving. 

The  Scope  and  Organization  of  This  Report 

The  farm  families  whose  patterns  of  consumption  are  summarized 
in  this  report  lived  in  64  farm  counties  in  20  States,  in  13  type-of- 
farming  sections  representing  the  major  types  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  this  country  (see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  p.  327,  and 
table  51).  All  were  families  of  white  farm  operators  except  in  the 
Southeast  where  special  studies  were  made  of  Xegro  operators  and  of 
white  and  Xegro  sharecroppers;  farm  laborers  and  managers  were 
excluded  from  the  study.  All  families  were  native-born  and  had 
received  no  help  from  welfare  agencies  during  the  report  year.  All 
had  been  living  on  the  farms  they  operated  for  at  least  12  months. 

The  income  level — the  median  income — of  the  families  included 
in  the  consumption  study  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  general 
level  of  all  farm  families  in  these  sections,  due  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
families  on  relief,  the  foreign-born,  one-person,  and  broken  families, 
and  those  that  had  moved  within  the  year — groups  that  tend  to  have 
lower  incomes  than  those  surveyed.  The  fact  that  the  income  level 
of  the  families  in  the  consumption  sample  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
total  farm  population  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  the  data 
presented  in  this  volume,  especially  figures  in  the  all-incomes  line  of 
a  table.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  automobile-owning  families  as 
shown  in  the  all-incomes  line  was  undoubtedly  higher  than  the  pro- 
portion among  all  farm  families  in  a  given  section,  since  ownership 
increases  with  income.  But  the  proportion  of  owners  in  each  income 
class  was  reasonably  representative  of  that  level.  (See  Methodology 
and  Appraisal  for  a  discussion  of  sampling  procedures  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  sample.) 

Intersectional  comparisons  and  generalizations  are  based  only  upon 
the  families  of  the  white  operators,  and  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  ranking  of  the  sections  with  respect  to  value  of  consumption  and 
other  characteristics  might  change  if  comparisons  were  based  upon  all 
families.  The  proportion  that  the  lower  income,  excluded  groups 
constitute  of  the  total  population  varies  in  the  different  farm  counties; 
hence  the  effect  of  their  exclusion  upon  levels  of  consumption  would 
differ  from  one  section  to  another. 

Because  it  is  impossible  in  a  single  report  to  discuss  the  details  of 
consumption  for  each  of  the  13  type-of-farming  groups  of  operators' 
families  and,  in  addition,  for  the  3  special  racial-tenure  groups  of  the 
Southeast,  the  group  of  counties  in  the  general  fanning  section  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  was  selected  for  special  text  presentation  in 
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Sections  2  and  3  of  this  volume.  Similarities  and  differences  between 
this  section  and  the  11  other  full-time  farming  sections  are  discussed 
in  Section  4,  along  with  a  comparison  of  the  consumption  of  part-time 
and  full-time  farm  families  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  Section  5, 
the  patterns  of  consumption  of  Negro  farm  operators'  families  and  of 
those  of  white  and  Negro  sharecroppers  of  the  Southeast  are  briefly 
presented.  Tables  in  Appendix  B  make  it  possible  to  obtain  detailed 
information  for  each  of  the  19  analysis  units,  similar  to  that  presented 
in  the  text  for  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  unit.  To  explore  the  details 
of  the  consumption  of  these  farm  families,  the  reader  should  consult 
the  commodity  reports,  such  as  those  on  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
household  operation,  a  list  of  which  is  given  on  page  356. 


SECTION  2.  FAMILY  CONSUMPTION  IN 
RELATION  TO  INCOME  IN  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA-OHIO FARM  SECTION 

Balance  Between  Income  and  Consumption 

Whether  the  value  of  consumption  of  a  group  of  farm  families 
exceeds  their  aggregate  net  income  or  whether  there  is  a  surplus  at 
the  year's  end  to  put  aside  for  emergencies,  for  building  up  the  farm 
business,  and  for  other  types  of  investments  for  old  age  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  families,  themselves,  as  well  as  to  society,  since  the 
relationship  between  national  income  and  consumption  affects  our 
whole  economic  structure.  Given  the  same  income,  three  families 
may  have  three  different  solutions  to  the  question  of  what  the  rela- 
tionship should  be.  One  may  just  about  "break  even,"  maintaining 
a  plane  of  consumption  which  approximates  net  income.  Another 
may  go  "in  the  red" — i.e.,  have  a  deficit;  its  income  will  not  maintain 
its  level  of  living  and  it  will  incur  debt  or  draw  upon  its  resources 
before  the  year  closes.  A  third  may  so  manage  as  to  have  a  surplus 
of  income  over  consumption;  part  of  its  income  will  be  used  for 
increasing  net  worth  by  payment  of  debts,  by  building  up  assets,  or 
both.  Differences  in  family  size,  in  standards  of  living,  and  in  the 
situations  the  year  brings  (some  families  may  have  large  bills  for 
illness  or  for  other  emergencies)  all  affect  the  pattern  of  income  use 
that  families  follow.  (See  Glossary,  Change  in  Net  Worth,  for 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  terms  surplus  and  deficit  and  for  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  change.) 

The  net  income  of  the  farm  family  is  composed  not  only  of  net 
money  income  from  farm  and  nonfarm  sources  but  also  of  nonmoney 
income  in  the  form  of  housing,  food,  fuel,  and  other  products  furnished 
the  household  by  the  farm.  The  value  of  family  consumption,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  used  in  this  report,  is  the  sum  of  money  expendi- 
tures for  living  and  of  the  money  value  of  farm-furnished  housing, 
food,  and  the  like  used  by  the  family.  Nonmoney  income  thus  is 
equal  in  amount  to  the  farm-furnished  items  (as  differentiated  from 
purchases)  included  in  the  value  of  consumption.  The  difference 
between  total  net  income  (money  and  nonmoney)  and  the  value  of 
consumption  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  money  income  and 
money  expenditures.1 

The  changes  in  family  assets  and  liabilities  during  the  year  were 
reported  by  each  family  in  considerable  detail.     The  net  change  (a 

•For  a  complete  description  of  the  method  of  computing  income  and  value  of  consumption  see  Glossary, 
Income,  Farm  Family,  and  Value  of  Consumption.  An  arbitrary  distinction  is  made  between  the  "value 
of  consumption"  and  the  "value  of  living"  in  this  study.  The  value  of  living  is  the  more  comprehensive 
figure  since  it  includes,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  consumption,  the  value  of  those  goods  received  from 
nonfarm  sources  without  direct  expenditure  for  which  data  were  obtained  on  the  schedule— i.e.,  value  of 
housing,  food,  fuel,  ice,  and  clothing  received  as  gift  or  in  payment  for  services.  (See  table  40  for  value  of 
such  nonfarm  receipts  and  total  value  of  living.)  It  is  recognized  that  this  figure  for  the  value  of  living  does 
not  include  the  value  of  all  goods  received  without  direct  expenditure,  since  data  were  not  obtained  for 
value  of  gifts  of  furniture,  equipment,  and  the  like;  nor  does  it  include  the  value  of  services  provided  by 
family  members,  nor  of  those  provided  by  the  community,  as  education,  free  public  libraries,  health  services. 
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net  surplus  or  deficit)  was  thus  an  estimate  independent  of  the 
family's  other  estimates — income,  expenditures  for  living,  and  value 
of  consumption.  Since  the  three  figures — net  money  income,  expendi- 
tures for  living,  and  change  in  net  worth — were  estimated  separately, 
ordinarily  they  did  not  balance  exactly  to  the  dollar  but  showed 
a  small  balancing  difference.  (See  Glossary,  Balancing  Difference.) 
A  large  discrepancy  was  considered  evidence  of  unreliability  of  some 
portion  of  the  data  provided  by  the  family,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
schedule  was  rejected.  Only  those  schedules  for  which  the  discrep- 
ancy did  not  exceed  10.49  percent  of  the  total  money  receipts  or 
total  money  disbursements  (whichever  was  larger)  were  accepted  for 
tabulation. 

The  incomes  of  the  2,257  families  studied  in  this  Pennsylvania-Ohio 
farm  section  in  1935-36  ranged  from  less  than  $250  to  more  than 
$9,000.  For  the  large  majority,  two-thirds  (all  income  classes  com- 
bined), the  income  provided  not  only  family  living  but  also  a  surplus; 
however,  for  a  second  group,  one-fourth,  value  of  consumption  ex- 
ceeded income.  A  third  group,  8  percent,  just  managed  to  balance 
income  and  consumption  (tables  1  and  33).  Even  in  the  group  with 
incomes  below  $500  not  every  family  had  a  deficit;  only  in  classes 
where  incomes  were  $3,000  or  more  did  every  family  have  a  surplus. 
The  proportion  having  a  surplus  increased  consistently  from  -the  lower 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  income  distribution.  Approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  families  with  incomes  under  $500  either  had  no  change 
in  assets  or  liabilities  or  had  a  surplus,  as  compared  with  96  percent 
of  those  at  the  level  $2,000-$2,999  and  100  percent  of  those  having 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  more  (fig.  2). 
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EACH  SYMBOL   REPRESENTS     10    PERCENT    OF    ALL    FAMILIES    IN    EACH    INCOME    CLASS 


Figure  2. — Net  surplus  or  deficit:  Percentage  of  families  having  a  net  surplus  or 
a  net  deficit,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit,  1935-36 
(table  33). 

That  some  families  in  every  income  class  in  the  range  $250-$2,999 
had  a  surplus  and  some  had  a  deficit  is  evidence  of  the  variation  in 
value  of  consumption  among  families  having  similar  incomes.  These 
variations  undoubtedly  reflect  widely  differing  situations.  The  group 
of  families  having  a  deficit  may  have  included  some  that  customarily 
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spent  tomorrow's  income  before  it  arrived;  some  that  had  made  an 
unusually  large  outlay  as  for  a  ear  or  an  electric  refrigerator,  that  they 
planned  to  meet  from  past  or  future  savings;  some  that  had  had  to 
spend  for  family  emergencies,  as  for  the  birth  of  a  baby.  The  extent 
of  such  variations  is  discussed  further  under  Variation  of  Consumption 
Within  Income  Classes,  page  43. 

In  the  lowest  income  classes  the  value  of  consumption  of  all  families 
as  a  group  was  considerably  greater  than  their  aggregate  income. 
At  the  level  S250-S499  family  consumption  had  an  average  value  of 
$720  while  average  income  was  $402;  the  group's  deficit  thus  exceeded 
$300  per  family  (table  1).  This  high  value  of  consumption  is  not 
typical  of  that  of  families  whose  incomes  were  at  this  low  level,  year 
in  and  year  out.  Some  families  of  the  group  apparently  were  ac- 
customed to  higher  incomes;  temporary  reverses  or  large  farm  op- 
erating expenses  (as  for  replacements  of  expensive  machinery)  may 
have  made  their  net  incomes  unusually  low  during  the  report  year. 
However,  they  continued  to  maintain  their  usual  plane  of  living, 
drawing  upon  savings  or  using  credit.  (See  Methodology  and  Ap- 
praisal, Data  for  Low-income  Families;  see  also  Variation  of  Con- 
sumption Within  Income  Classes,  Families  in  Low-income  Classes,  for 
a  further  discussion  of  this  income  level  and  that  below,  $0-$249.2). 

Table  1. —  family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(penxsylvania-ohio):  Average  family  income,  value  of  consumption,  net  surplus 
or  deficit,  and  net  balancing  difference:  percentage  of  families  having  a  surplus 
or  a  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  income,  Pennsylania-Ohio  analysis 
unit, 1  1935-86 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a 

husband  and  wift 

,  both  native-born] 

Familv-income 

Fami- 
lies 

Aver- 
age 
familv 

in- 
come 2 

Aver- 
aee 

value 
of  con- 
sump- 
tion 2  3 

Aver- 
age 
net  sur- 
plus or 

defi- 
cit (-) -9  < 

Aver- 
age 
net  bal- 
ancing 
differ- 
ence 2 

Families  having  2  4 — 

Average  net 

chanee,  based 

on  families 

having — 

class  (dollars) 

Neither 

a  sur- 
plus nor 
deficit 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Sur- 
plus 5 

Defi- 
cit « 

All  incomes 

Xumber 
2.257 

Dollars 

1.577 

Dollars 

1.278 

Dollars 
296 

Dollars 
3 

Percent 
8.4 

Percent 
66.4 

Percent 
25.  2 

Dollars 
562 

Dollars 
306 

0-249  

250-499 

.500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1.249 

1,2.50-1,499 

1,. 500- 1,749 
1,750-1.999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 

22 
100 
308 
305 
294 
313 
266 
197 
255 
136 
116 
26 
19 

163 

402 

638 

881 

1.  127 

1.376 

1.625 

1,870 

2.211 

2.738 

3.  358 

4.  424 

964 

720 

B06 

937 

1.101 

1,257 

1.366 

1,464 

1,616 

1.783 

1.888 

2.  L66 

•J.I'M! 

-799 

-304 

-165 

-51 

26 

122 

258 

411 

589 

931 

1.  44s 

2.  1 82 
3,639 

-2 
-14 

-3 

-5 

(7) 

-3 

1 

—  5 

6 

21 

22 

76 

76 

.0 

11.0 

20.2 

15.7 

13.6 

6.4 

4.9 

4.1 

3.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

9.0 

19.7 

45.  0 

56.  5 

71.9 

81.2 

89.3 

92.  2 

97.1 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

LOO.O 

80.0 

60.1 

39.3 

29.9 

J1.7 

13.9 

6.6 

4.7 

2.9 

.0 

.0 

45 
66 
107 
168 
251 
364 
186 
6,50 
982 
1.448 

2.  182 

3,  639 

799 
-- 
296 
252 
231 
270 
277 
353 
88 
73-1 

i  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.     See  table  33  fur  similar  data  for  all  analysis  units. 

2  Based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

3  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  family  living  and  the  money  value  of  products  furnished  by  the  farm  for 
family  use. 

*  A  surplus  is  an  increase  in  assets  and  or  a  decrease  in  liabilities;  a  deficit  is  a  decrease  in  assets  ai 
an  increase  in  liabilities.     See  Glossary  .  Change  in  Net  Worth. 
5  Based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  families  in  each  class  having  a  surplus  'table  33 
«  Based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  families  in  each  class  having  a  deficit  (table 
7  $n.50  or  less. 

2  Data  for  the  lowest  income  class,  $0  $249,  and  the  highest  studie  :    g  $9,999,  are  included  in  main 

tables  in  this  report  but  are  not  ge  lerally  used  in  the  discussion,  since  the  average  c  msumption  in  these  two 
classes  deviates  from  the  trend  indicated  by  the  11  others.  In  cells  at  both  income  extremes  the  sample 
was  small  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  averages  were  subject  to  larne  sampling  errors. 

323432—42 2 
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The  consumption  of  families  in  the  two  classes  within  the  income 
range  $500-$999  likewise  exceeded  their  aggregate  income,  but  by- 
much  smaller  amounts,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  at  the 
level  just  below.  The  percentage  by  which  consumption  exceeded 
the  group's  net  income  thus  decreased  from  76  at  the  level  $250-$499 
to  6  at  the  level  $750-$999;  the  average  deficit  decreased  from 
$304  to  $51.  Among  families  in  the  class  $1,000-$1,249  and  at  all 
higher  levels,  family  living  did  not  absorb  all  of  the  group's  income 
and  there  was  a  surplus  which  became  increasingly  large.  The 
percentage  of  aggregate  income  used  for  living  decreased  from  98 
percent  at  the  level  $1,000-$1,249  to  49  percent  at  the  level 
$4,000-$4,999. 

The  increase  in  consumption  as  income  rose  was  greater,  relatively, 
at  the  center  than  at  the  extremes  of  the  income  range.  The  average 
value  of  consumption  of  families  in  the  class  $500-$749  was  only 
$86  greater  than  the  average  for  the  next  lower  class,  although 
average  income  was  $236  greater.  This  small  increase  undoubtedly 
was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  value  of  consumption  at  the  lower 
level  was  high  compared  to  what  families  customarily  at  this  level 
could  expend  year  in  and  year  out — $304  above  income,  as  has  been 
noted.  For  families  in  the  class  $1,000-$1,249,  value  of  consumption 
averaged  $164  more  and  income  $246  more  than  for  those  in  the  pre- 
ceding interval;  two-thirds  of  the  income  increase  was  used  for  family 
living.  In  contrast,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  difference  in  average 
income  of  families  in  the  two  classes  $4,000-$4,999  and  $3,000-$3,999 
— $278  of  the  $1,066 — was  devoted  to  consumption.  At  upper  income 
levels  consumption  is  restricted  in  favor  of  increasing  net  worth. 
The  average  net  surplus,  as  a  percentage  of  income,  increased  from 
2  percent  at  the  level  $1,000-$1,249  to  49  percent  at  the  level  $4,000- 
$4,999. 

A  few  families,  about  1  in  11,  at  the  income  level  $250-$499  man- 
aged to  keep  consumption  below  income;  their  average  surplus  was 
small,  as  would  be  expected,  only  $45.  The  average  deficit  of  the 
families  that  lived  beyond  their  incomes  was  much  greater,  $385.  The 
average  surplus  of  the  families  that  increased  their  net  worth  con- 
tinued to  be  smaller  in  amount  than  the  average  deficit  of  those  that 
went  "in  the  red"  at  each  of  the  succeeding  income  classes  until  the 
$1,500  line  was  reached.  However,  the  point  at  which  the  group  as 
a  whole  kept  their  total  value  of  consumption  below  income  was 
lower — at  the  income  level  $1,000-$1,249;  there,  the  percentage  of 
families  having  a  surplus  exceeded  the  percentage  having  a  deficit  and 
the  aggregate  savings  of  the  former  group  were  greater  than  the 
aggregate  deficits  of  the  latter.  Increases  in  money  in  the  family's 
bank  account,  investments  in  the  farm  business,  payments  on  the 
principal  of  a  mortgage  on  an  owned  farm,  and  insurance  premiums 
are  large  elements  in  the  average  surplus  or  increase  in  net  worth  of  a 
group  of  farm  families,  particularly  those  at  the  intermediate  and 
higher  levels.  (Another  report,  Changes  in  Assets  and  Liabilities  of 
Families,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  464,  provides  details  as  to 
increases  in  net  worth.) 

The  average  amount  of  net  balancing  difference — the  discrepancy 
between  money  income,  money  expenditures,  and  surplus  or  deficit — 
was  less  than  $25  in  income  classes  under  $4,000.     This  figure  does  not 
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indicate  the  average  error  in  the  estimates  of  income,  expenditures, 
and  change  in  net  worth;  the  positive  balancing  differences  of  some 
(i.  e.,  the  excess  of  estimated  receipts  over  disbursements)  were  bal- 
anced by  the  negative  differences  (i.  e.,  the  excess  of  estimated  disburse- 
ments over  receipts)  of  others.     (See  Glossary,  Balancing  Difference.) 

Patterns  of  Family  Consumption 

The  pattern  of  consumption — the  way  that  the  total  value  of  the 
goods  and  services  used  by  families  is  divided  among  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  other  categories — changes  as  income  rises.  But  this 
change  is  not  haphazard;  it  follows  an  orderly  scheme,  certain  so-called 
consumption  laws,  as  was  first  noted  by  Engel  in  1857.  That  there  is 
a  pattern  of  consumption,  income  level  by  income  level,  despite  the 
wide  variations  among  families  at  each  level,  is  one  of  the  important 
findings  of  the  social  investigations  of  the  past  century.  For  knowl- 
edge of  this  pattern  is  basic  to  the  formulation  of  a  wide  variety  of 
social  policies — policies  of  education,  of  public  health  and  welfare,  of 
taxation,  of  production  and  price  control  in  periods  of  emergency,  and 
the  like.  From  this  study  of  consumer  purchases  come  more  details 
of  the  patterns  than  have  heretofore  been  available  from  smaller  scale 
investigations,  dealing  with  fewer  population  groups. 

The  comparatively  large  number  of  categories — 15 — into  which  the 
goods  and  services  used  for  family  living  have  been  classified  helps  to 
provide  details  of  consumption  patterns  lacking  with  a  broader  classifi- 
cation (fewer  categories).  These  15  categories  are  as  follows:  Food; 
housing;  household  operation;  furnishings  and  equinment;  clothing; 
automobile  (purchase  and  operation);  other  transportation;  personal 
care;  medical  care;  recreation;  tobacco;  reading;  formal  education; 
gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes;  and  a  miscellaneous  group,  mainly 
interest  on  debts,  legal  fees,  and  expenditures  for  funerals  and  for 
cemetery  lots. 

The  nature  of  the  goods  and  services,  rather  than  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  used,  has  governed  the  classification  of  most  individ- 
ual items.  For  example,  expenditures  for  refreshments  for  a  party  were 
classed  as  for  food  and  not  for  recreation.  Similarly,  special  clothing 
for  games  or  sports  was  included  with  clothing;  and  railroad  fare  for 
vacations,  with  outlays  for  transportation  other  than  by  automobile. 
Board  and  room  for  children  away  at  school  were  considered  as  expend- 
itures for  food  and  housing,  and  not  for  education.  A  few  exceptions 
to  this  principle,  however,  have  been  made  in  cases  where  classification 
based  on  purpose  appeared  more  appropriate  to  the  consumption 
analysis.  Radios  and  pianos  have  been  included  in  recreation  equip- 
ment rather  than  in  furnishings;  school  books  have  been  classified 
with  other  items  of  education  rather  than  as  reading  matter.  (See 
Glossary,  under  the  appropriate  headings,  for  the  individual  expendi- 
ture items  classified  in  each  of  the  15  categories.) 

The  value  of  housing,  food,  and  household  operation  consumed  by 
these  farm  families  represents  the  sum  of  money  expenditures  and  the 
money  value  of  the  occupancy  of  the  dwelling  and  of  the  food  and  the 
fuel  and  ice  furnished  by  the  farm.  For  each  of  the  other  categories, 
the  value  of  consumption  is  identical  with  expenditures  for  goods  and 
services  purchased  for  family  living  (regardless  of  whether  payment 
was  made  for  them  or  bills  were  still  outstanding).     At  each  income 
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level,  therefore,  the  consumption  pattern  reflects  both  the  distribution 
of  money  expenditures  of  families  among  the  consumption  categories 
and  the  value  of  housing,  food,  and  household  operation  items  fur- 
nished the  households  by  the  farms. 

The  pattern  of  income  use — the  division  of  income  between  family 
living  and  increasing  net  worth — changed  with  income  as  has  already 
been  seen.  At  the  lowest  levels,  the  value  of  consumption  exceeded 
income;  at  the  intermediate  income  level  $1,000-$1,249  (below  the 
estimated  median  income  of  families  in  this  section  but  above  the 
median  for  farm  families  in  the  country  as  a  whole)  aggregate  value  of 
consumption  and  of  income  were  about  the  same;  at  the  level  $4,000- 
$4,999  approximately  half  of  the  group's  total  income  was  used  for 
family  living,  about  half  for  getting  ahead  financially  (table  1). 

Food  was  outstanding  in  tlie  consumption  pattern  at  every  income 
level;  no  other  of  the  15  categories  took  so  large  a  share  of  the  total 
value  of  all  goods  and  services.  At  the  income  levels  in  the  range 
$250-$  1,499,  within  which  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  families 
studied  in  this  section  were  found,  food  accounted  for  41  to  45  percent 
of  total  consumption;  even  at  the  highest  income  level,  it  accounted 
for  but  little  less  than  one- third.  Housing  took  the  second  largest 
share,  somewhat  less  than  20  percent  at  most  levels.  Household 
operation,  clothing,  and  the  automobile  each  absorbed  from  7  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  at  most  income  levels;  together  they  accounted 
for  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ranks,  but  their  relative  positions  changed. 
At  levels  under  $1,500  household  operation  held  third  place;  at  higher 
levels,  fourth  or  fifth.  At  lower  income  levels,  families  spent  about 
the  same  amounts  for  dress  as  for  the  household  share  (as  separated 
from  business)  of  car  operation  and  purchase;  but  at  upper  levels,  the 
automobile  was  generally  in  third  place  among  the  categories — a 
marked  change  from  the  pattern  two  or  three  decades  earlier.  Ex- 
penditures for  no  one  of  the  other  10  categories  amounted  to  as  much 
as  4  percent  of  the  total  value  of  consumption,  all  income  classes  com- 
bined, and  at  most  levels  were  less  than  4  percent  (tables  2  and  35). 

Food  and  the  family  home — the  four  categories,  food,  housing, 
household  operation,  and  furnishings  and  equipment — dominated  the 
consumption  pattern  of  these  farm  families  at  every  income  level, 
taking  three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  consumption  in  the  income 
class  $250-$499,  almost  two-thirds  in  the  class  $4,000-$4,999.  If 
outlays  for  clothing  and  for  transportation  (automobile  and  other) 
are  added  to  these  four  categories,  85  to  90  percent  of  the  total  is 
accounted  for  at  all  income  levels. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  percentage  distribution  of  total  con- 
sumption as  income  rose  occurred  in  four  categories — food;  clothing; 
automobile;  and  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes.  The  decrease  in 
the  percentage  going  to  food  was  nearly  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  percentage  allocated  to  the  three  other  groups.  Thus, 
in  the  income  class  $500-$ 749,  45  percent  of  the  total  value  of  con- 
sumption was  taken  by  food  and  16  percent  by  clothing,  automobile, 
and  gifts,  welfare,  and  taxes;  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999,  these  per- 
centages were  32  and  27.  The  consumption  of  other  goods  and 
services,  as  grouped,  increased  with  income  at  a  fairly  constant  ratio 
to  total  consumption. 
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The  variations  in  total  consumption  and  in  the  pattern  of  distri- 
bution of  this  total  as  income  rose  are  illustrated  graphically  in  figure 
3.  In  this  figure,  the  nine  following  consumption  categories  have 
been  combined  in  one  group  for  ease  of  graphic  presentation:  Other 
travel  and  transportation;  personal  care;  recreation;  furnishings  and 
equipment;  tobacco;  reading;  formal  education;  gifts,  welfare,  and 
selected  taxes;  and  other  items.  This  is  a  cumulative  chart;  the 
average  value  of  all  consumption  is  shown  by  the  upper  line  for  the 
category  "other;"  the  average  income,  by  the  upper  line  of  change 
in  net  worth. 
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HOUSEHOLD     OPERATION 


FOOD    EXPENDITURES 


FARM-FURNISHED     FOOD 


2  3  4  5 

FAMILY    INCOME     (THOUSANDS    OF  DOLLARS) 

Figure  3. — Consumption  patterns:  Average  net  family  income  as  divided  among 
specified  categories  of  family  consumption  and  change  in  net  worth,  by  income, 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  anatysis  unit,  1935-36  (tables  1  and  2). 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  change  in  use  of 
income  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  income  levels,  as  shown  by  figure 
3,  is  the  tendency  to  apply  the  brake  to  family  living,  to  use  a  decreas- 
ing proportion  of  income  for  consumption,  thus  leaving  an  increasing 
proportion  for  getting  ahead  financially.  The  average  value  of  con- 
sumption (shown  by  the  difference  between  the  base  line  of  the  chart 
and  the  upper  line  for  the  category  "other")  was  not  quite  twice  as 
great  at  the  income  level  $4,000-$4,999  as  at  the  level  $1,000-$1,249 
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— $2,166  as  compared  with  $1,101.  The  average  net  surplus  or 
increase  in  net  worth  of  families  in  the  former  of  these  two  income 
classes  (the  upper)  was  84  times  as  great  as  in  the  latter  class.  For 
no  one  of  the  seven  consumption  categories  shown  in  figure  3  was 
the  relative  increase  nearly  so  marked.  The  value  of  food  consumption 
was  approximately  half  again  as  great  at  the  upper  of  these  two  levels 
as  at  the  lower;  of  household  operation  and  of  medical  care,  somewhat 
less  than  double;  and  of  housing,  a  little  more  than  double;  of  clothing, 
a  little  less  than  three  times  as  great:  and  of  the  automobile  (purchase 
and  operation),  a  little  more;  of  all  other  consumption,  somewhat 
less  than  triple. 

Farm-Furnished  Products 


Farm-furnished  housing,  food.  fuel,  and  ice  play  an  important  part 
in  the  consumption  pattern  of  farm  families.  In  this  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  section  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  average  value  of  consumption 
at  most  income  levels  was  obtained  directly  from  the  farm.  The 
money  value  of  living  furnished  by  the  farm  increased  at  successively 
higher  income  levels — from  $322  in  the  class  §250-8499  to  $778  in 
the  class  84. 000-84. 999  (table  3). 

Table  3.— valve  of  all  consumption  and  of  farm-furnished  food,  hocking, 

AND     HOUSEHOLD     OPERATION      (PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO)  :        Value     of     Consumption, 

average  value  of  farm-furnished  food,  housing,  and  household  operation,  and 
expenditures  for  each  of  these  categories  and  for  all  other  categories  combined,  by 
income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  l  1935-36 
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All  incomes 

$1,278 

$712 

>■"'•' 

$503 

->.' 

$321 

$240 

$22 

$218 

$121 

$94 

527 

$414 

0-249 

964 

625 

339 

323 

140 

183 

169 

36 

133 

125 

102 

23 

347 

250-499 

720 

398 

322 

311 

129 

182 

132 

12 

120 

78 

58 

20 

199 

500-749 

806 

419 

387 

365 

134 

231 

138 

10 

128 

88 

60 

28 

215 

750-999 

937 

491 

446 

419 

153 

266 

165 

12 

153 

92 

65 

27 

261 

1,000-1,249 

1,101 

582 

519 

474 

166 

308 

201 

18 

183 

103 

75 

28 

323 

1,250-1,499 

1,257 

689 

568 

517 
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336 
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21 
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92 

29 

395 

1,500-1,749 

1.366 

. 
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539 
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350 
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24 
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121 

93 

28 

459 

1,750-1,999 

1,464 

836 

628 

544 

198 

34-; 

-- 

27 

257 

134 

109 

25 

502 

2,000-2,499 

1,616 

916 

700 

eoo 

215 

385 

319 

29 

290 
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123 

25 

54 

2.500-2,999 

1,783 

1,035 

748 

624 

233 

391 

359 

28 

331 

163 

137 

- 

J 

3,000-3,999 

1,888 

1,102 

re 

639 

234 

405 

404 

48 

35G 

172 

147 

25 

! 

4,000-4,999 

2,166 

778 

700 

411 

416 

i 

349 

M 

18 

865 

5,000-9,999 

2,080 

_" 

809 

644 

240 

404 

415 

38 

377 

218 

190 

28 

803 

1  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  (taMe  1).  See  Glossary  for  definition 
of  terms  used  in  this  table,     .^ee  table  35  for  similar  data  for  all  analysis  units. 

*  The  cum  of  expenditures  for  all  goods  and  services  other  than  food,  housing,  and  household  operation 
(table  2,  columns  7-18). 

The  average  value  of  food  produced  on  the  farm  for  household  use 
ranged  from  $182  in  the  income  class  $250-$499  bo  $411  in  the  class 
$4,000-84,999  and  amounted  to  more1  than  one-half  of  the  total  value 
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of  farm-furnished  goods.  The  average  value  of  housing — the  year's 
occupancy  value  of  the  farm  dwelling — was  around  40  percent;  the 
value  of  fuel  and  ice,  less  than  10  percent.  Housing  constituted  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  farm-furnished  total  as  income  rose;  food 
and  fuel  and  ice,  a  smaller  proportion. 

About  60  percent  of  the  family's  food  was  from  the  farm;  the  re- 
mainder, purchased,  at  most  income  levels.  The  farm  also  provided 
the  family  dwelling;  value  of  its  occupancy  constituted  the  major 
part  of  the  total  value  of  housing.  Money  outlays  for  insurance  and 
repairs  by  owners  and  renters  were  the  only  direct  expenditures  for 
the  family  home  during  the  year.  (No  effort  was  made  to  separate 
the  rent  paid  for  a  farm  or  the  expenditures  of  owners  for  taxes, 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  the  like  into  business  expense  and  family 
living.  See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Money  Value  of  Farm- 
furnished  Housing,  Food,  and  Other  Products,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  estimating  value  of  food,  housing,  and  the  like.)  Fuel 
and  ice  furnished  by  the  farm  accounted  for  between  one-tenth  and 
one-third  of  the  total  value  of  household  operation. 

The  value  of  family  consumption  differs  somewhat  from  the  total 
value  of  family  living,  as  has  been  previously  explained.  About  half 
of  the  families  received  food,  fuel  and  ice,  clothing,  and  housing  from 
nonfarm  sources,  as  gifts  from  friends  or  relatives,  or  in  payment  for 
services;  but  the  value  of  such  receipts  was  small — $14  per  family. 
(Average  based  on  all  families,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  such 
receipts,  all  income  classes  combined.     See  table  40.) 

Money  Expenditures  for  Family  Living 

For  an  urban  group,  the  pattern  of  spending  for  family  living  is 
much  the  same  as  the  pattern  of  consumption.  But  the  household 
expenditures  of  farm  families  provide  only  a  part  of  the  picture  of 
their  consumption;  how  complete  or  incomplete  is  the  pattern  they 
show  will  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  consumption 
obtained  through  purchases  and  the  proportion  coming  directly  from 
the  farm  in  the" form  of  housing,  food,  fuel,  ice,  and  other  products. 
In  this  general  farming  section  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  money  out- 
lays for  goods  and  services  bought  for  family  living  accounted  for 
about  three-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  consumption  at  most  income 
levels.  Families  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income  distribution  tended 
to  obtain  somewhat  more  of  their  living  from  purchases,  somewhat 
less  from  the  farm  than  did  those  at  the  lower  levels.  Differences  in 
the  proportions  were  not  great,  however.  Money  outlays  of  families 
with  incomes  in  the  range  $4,000-$4,999,  averaging  $1,388,  were 
64  percent  of  the  value  of  their  consumption;  those  of  families  in  the 
class  $500-$749,  averaging  $419,  were  52  percent  of  their  consumption 
— the  lowest  percentage  at  any  income  level. 

Expenditures  of  these  farm  families  likewise  increased  along  the 
income  scale  for  each  of  the  15  categories  of  consumption,  but  the 
increase  was  relatively  greater  for  some  than  for  others.  The 
pattern  of  spending  changed  as  income  rose,  as  was  true  of  the  total 
pattern  of  consumption.  These  changes  reflect  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  purchases  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  goods 
and  services  bought  for  living  as  families  became  more  well-to-do. 
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Whether  the  average  money  expenditures  of  a  group  of  farm 
families  for  a  given  consumption  category  (as  for  the  automobile) 
are  large  or  small,  compared  with  those  for  the  14  other  categories, 
will  depend  upon  both  the  number  that  spend  for  that  category  and 
the  amounts  they  spend.  If  the  year's  outlays  made  by  families 
purchasing  are  relatively  small,  the  average  expenditures  of  the  entire 
group  will  be  small,  irrespective  of  the  proportion  spending.  How- 
ever, even  though  the  purchasers  spend  comparatively  large  sums 
during  the  year,  the  average  outlays  of  all  families  may  still  be  small  if 
only  a  few  spend  for  a  category.  Both  factors — the  proportion  of 
families  spending  and  the  amount  spent — are  related  to  income  level. 
Both  are  related  also  to  the  character  of  the  goods  and  services  in  a 
category,  to  the  urgency  of  family  needs  and  wants  for  them,  and  to 
the  expansibility  of  consumer  demand. 

Food  was  bought  by  all  of  these  farm  families.  All  spent  something 
for  household  operation,  for  clothing,  and  for  personal  care  (as  hair 
cuts  and  toilet  soap) .  Nine-tenths  or  more,  at  almost  all  income 
levels,  had  expenditures  for  furnishings  and  equipment,  for  medical 
care,  for  reading,  and  for  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes.  It  was 
only  in  a  few  income  classes  above  $1,500,  however,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  families  spending  for  automobile  purchase  and  operation  or  for 
recreation  reached  nine-tenths.  The  proportion  spending  for  repairs 
and  insurance  on  the  family  dwelling  or  for  lodging  away  from  home, 
as  on  vacation  or  at  school,  was  less  than  90  percent  but  above  60  at 
every  income  level  (table  4).. 

Tobacco,  an  expense  obviously  related  more  to  personal  preferences 
than  to  economic  level,  was  included  in  the  expenditures  of  46  to  66 
percent  of  the  families.  Expenditures  for  formal  education  are  limited 
for  the  most  part  to  families  with  children  of  school  age;  one-third  or 
fewer  of  the  families  at  every  income  level  had  outlays  of  this  sort. 
Apparently  most  of  the  families  used  their  automobiles  for  travel  when 
they  took  long  trips  as  well  as  when  they  went  to  nearby  trading 
centers.  The  proportion  that  spent  for  travel  and  transportation 
other  than  by  the  family  car  ranged  between  1 1  and  23  percent  in  the 
income  classes  within  the  range  $250-$4,999.  For  no  other  category 
was  the  proportion  of  families  spending  so  small  at  most  levels.  Items 
included  in  the  miscellaneous  category,  the  so-called  "  other"  group, 
were  bought  by  about  one-fifth  of  the  families  in  the  lower  income 
classes;  by  40  to  50  percent  of  those  in  the  classes  above  $2,500. 

All  of  these  farm  families  had  farm-furnished  food  and  the  value  of 
such  products  ranged  from  $182  per  family  at  the  income  level  $250- 
$499  to  $411  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999.  Despite  these  contributions 
from  the  farm,  outlays  for  purchased  food  were  greater  than  for  any 
of  the  14  other  categories  at  each  income  level.  They  accounted  for 
about  one-third  of  total  expenditures  at  the  lower  income  levels ;  for  a 
decreasing  proportion  at  successively  higher  levels,  taking  about  one- 
fifth  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income  distribution.  Relatively  large  as 
these  proportions  are,  they  represent  a  smaller  share  of  money  outlays 
for  living  of  a  farm  group  at  a  given  income  level  than  of  urban  families 
that  purchase  all  of  their  food  supplies. 
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Second,  third,  and  fourth  places  in  the  ranking  of  consumption  cate- 
gories by  average  outlays  were  held  by  household  operation,  clothing, 
and  the  automobile  (the  family's  share  of  expenditures  for  purchase 
and  operation) ;  but  the  positions  of  the  three  groups  shifted  as  income 
rose.  Household  operation  held  second  place  at  levels  below  $750 
and  then  fell  to  fourth;  the  automobile  ranked  second  at  most  levels 
above  this  line,  but  fourth  and  third  in  the  classes  $250-$499  and 
$500-$749.  Outlays  for  dress  were  generally  in  third  place,  being 
greater  than  those  for  the  family  car  at  the  lowest  income  levels 
but  seldom  at  intermediate  or  upper.  Although  amounts  spent  for 
household  operation  increased  as  income  rose,  they  were  a  slightly 
smaller  share  of  total  living  expenditures  at  intermediate  and  upper 
than  at  lower  income  levels — 12  or  13  percent  in  the  classes  within 
the  range  $750-$4,999,  14  percent  in  the  two  classes  in  the  range 
$250-$749.  In  contrast,  the  automobile  and  clothing  took  some- 
what greater  shares  of  the  total  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  ends  of 
the  income  distribution;  proportions  for  the  automobile  ranged  from 
11  per  cent  at  the  level  $250-$499  to  19  percent  at  the  level  $4,000- 
$4,999;  and  for  clothing,  from  12  to  17  percent. 

Medical  care,  furnishings  and  equipment,  and  gifts,  welfare,  and 
selected  taxes  ranked  next  in  the  order  of  average  expenditures. 
Medical  care  absorbed  from  5  to  8  percent  of  total  expenditures  at  the 
different  income  levels;  furnishings  and  equipment  and  gifts,  welfare, 
and  selected  taxes,  from  4  to  7  percent  each  in  the  classes  in  the  range 
$250-$4,999.  Housing,  the  second  largest  category  when  measured 
by  total  value,  took  only  2  to  5  percent  of  the  total  money,  outlays 
for  family  living.  Each  of  the  other  categories — personal  care,  recre- 
ation, tobacco,  reading,  education,  transportation  other  than  by  auto- 
mobile, and  the  miscellaneous  group — took  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  spent  for  living  at  every  income  level. 

Food 

If  the  farm  homemaker  were  weaving  the  family's  pattern  of  con- 
sumption with  colored  threads  instead  of  with  purchases  and  products 
from  the  farm,  she  would  use  more  skeins  of  the  threads  for  food  than 
for  any  two  other  categories  of  family  living.  Food  not  only  out- 
ranked the  14  other  consumption  groups;  it  exceeded  them  in  value 
by  appreciable  amounts.  At  the  income  level  $250-$499,  the  average 
value  of  food  was  $311;  of  all  the  many  other  items  of  family  living, 
only  about  $100  more,  $409.  Yet,  even  though  food  accounted  for 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  consumption,  the  three  daily  meals 
of  all  the  family  members  at  this  income  level  had  an  average  value  of 
only  about  $0.85.  Upper-income  families  not  only  spent  larger  sums 
for  food  than  their  low-income  neighbors;  they  also  had  more  fruits 
and  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and  other  products  from  their  farms. 
The  average  value  of  the  food  of  the  group  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999 
was  about  $1.90  a  day,  $700  for  the  year.  The  food  of  such  a  family 
was  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  entire  consumption  of  a  family  at  the 
level  $250-$499,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  data: 
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Average  value  of  consumption 

Family-income  class:  *  Total  Food  Other  than  food 

$250-$499 $720  $311  $409 

$1,000-$1,249 1,101  474  627 

$2,000-$2,499 1,616  600  1,016 

$4,000-$4,999 2,166  700  1,466 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  2. 

The  family  food  supply  and  the  amount  of  income  put  aside  for 
getting  ahead  financially  were  about  equal  at  the  income  level  $2,000- 
$2,499;  the  value  of  the  former  averaged  $600  and  of  the  latter,  $589. 
At  the  level  $4,000-$4,999,  however,  the  average  value  of  food  was 
less  than  one-third  the  average  surplus,  $700  compared  with  $2,182. 

Food  accounted  for  a  larger  proportion  of  net  family  income  than 
of  consumption — 77  percent  compared  with  43  percent — at  the  income 
level  $250-$499,  where  total  value  of  consumption  was  three-fourths 
again  as  great  as  income.  But  the  reverse  was  true  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  income  distribution,  where  families  were  using  only  about  one- 
half  of  their  incomes  for  living  and  the  remainder  was  going  toward 
increasing  net  worth.  At  the  level  $4,000-$4,999  food  took  16 
percent  of  income  and  32  percent  of  the  value  of  consumption,  as 
is  shown  below: 

Value  of  food  as  a  Net  surplus  or 

percentage  of—  deficit  ( — )  as  a 

— — percentage  of 

Family-income  class:                                                   Income    Consumption  income 

$250-$499 77.4    43.2  -75.6 

$1, 000-$  1,  249 42.1    43.1  2.3 

$2, 000-$2,  499 27.1    37.1  26.6 

$4,  000-$4,  999 15.8    32.3  49.3 

Although  the  value  of  food  per  family  was  more  than  twice  as  great 
at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999  as  at  the  level  $250-$499,  the  number  of 
family  members  to  be  fed  was  appreciably  greater  too,  an  average  of 
5.14  as  compared  with  2.97  (table  2).  The  composition  of  the 
families,  i.e.,  the  relative  number  of  persons  in  the  different  sex-age 
groups',  also  differed  at  the  different  levels.  To  eliminate  such  dif- 
ferences, each  household  was  reduced  to  food-expenditure  units  by  a 
scale  representing  the  relative  cost  of  diets  for  persons  of  different 
age  and  sex  in  comparison  with  that  for  a  moderately  active  man. 
(See  Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit.)  The  use  of  this  scale  permits 
a  comparison  of  the  food  consumption  of  the  families  in  different 
income  groups,  allowing  for  variations  in  family  composition. 

Compared  on  this  basis,  the  members  of  the  families  at  the  upper 
level,  $4,000-$4,999,  had  meals  that  were  28  percent  better — as 
measured  by  money  value — than  those  at  the  level  $250-$499. 
Average  value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  was  $0,092 
at  the  income  level  $250-$499  and  $0,118  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999. 
This  increase  is  far  less  striking  than  the  increase  of  125  percent  in 
the  average  value  of  food  per  family,  regardless  of  size,  as  noted 
above.  However,  the  difference  in  average  value  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  differences  in  food  consumption,  from  the  standpoint 
of  family  well-being.  Somewhat  more  than  one  family  in  five  at 
the  lower  income  level  had  food  valued  at  less  than  $0.0633  per  meal 
per  food-expenditure  unit — a  level  of  food  consumption  where  the 
likelihood  of  poor  diets  is  great;  none  of  the  families  at  the  upper  in- 
come level  had  food  of  this  low  money  value  per  meal,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  data: 
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Percentage  of  families  having 
Average  value         food  uHh  a   value  per  meal 
of  food  per  meal        per  food-expenditure  unit  of — 
per  food-expend-      

Family-income  class:1  iture  unit  $0.03l6-$0.0682  $o.0633-$OM48 

$250-$499 _' $0,092       22     37 

$1, 000-$l,  249 .106       8     33 

$2, 000-$2,  499 .115       2     33 

$4, 000-$4,  999 .118       0     23 

'Data  for  average  value  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  36; 
data  for  distribution  of  families  by  value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  in  table  44,  U.S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  405. 

On  farms  producing  a  large  share  of  the  family  food  supply,  the 
money  value  of  a  low-cost  adequate  diet  was  about  10  cents  per 
expenditure  unit  per  meal  at  the  time  this  study  was  made.  Many 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  families  subsisted  on  food  valued  at  less 
than  $0.0949  per  unit  per  meal — 59  percent  in  the  income  class 
$250-$499  and  23  percent  in  the  class  $4,000-$4,999.  Judging  from 
food  records  kept  by  a  large  sample  of  farm  families  living  in  the 
North  and  West,  one  might  expect  to  find  over  half  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio families  at  the  lower  income  level  and  about  a  fourth  of 
those  at  the  higher  with  diets  that  would  be  classed  as  poor  or  only 
fair  in  nutritive  value. 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  families  at  the  income 
level  $250-$499,  77  percent  of  those  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999  had 
meals  valued  at  $0.0949  or  more  per  food-expenditure  unit.  But 
even  meals  of  this  money  value  do  not  guarantee  satisfactory  diets. 
In  the  larger  sample  of  farm  families,  mentioned  above,  only  about  a 
fifth  of  those  with  food  valued  between  10  and  13  cents  per  unit  per 
meal  had  diets  that  could  be  considered  excellent.  The  proportion 
rose  rapidly  as  food  supplies  were  more  ample  and  included  generous 
amounts  of  dairy  products,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Half  the  families 
with  food  valued  from  13  to  16  cents  per  unit-meal  had  diets  that 
could  be  graded  excellent.  Even  at  the  income  level  $4,000-$4,999, 
fewer  than  half,  38  percent,  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  families  had 
meals  valued  at  13  cents  or  more  per  unit.  (For  further  details, 
including  the  method  used  in  classifying  diets  by  grade,  see  page  82, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  405.) 

Apparently  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  families  considered  it  a  sound 
farm-home  management  practice  to  produce  a  goodly  share  of  their 
food,  even  when  they  were  in  the  upper  income  brackets.  The  value 
of  the  farm-furnished  food  of  families  with  two  children  under  16 
(type  3)  at  the  income  level  $3,000-$3,999  was  approximately  two- 
thirds  that  of  their  total  supply,  much  the  same  proportion  as  for 
families  of  similar  composition  at  the  level  $250-$499.  The  percent- 
age of  the  value  of  family  food  provided  by  the  farm  did  not  show  any 
consistent  difference  with  income,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
data  for  selected  income  classes: 

Average  value  of  food  of 
type  3  families  2 

Ptrcentage 

Farm-  farm- 

Family-income  Class:  l  Purchased  furnished         furnished 

$250-$499 $129  $186  59 

$1,  000-$  1,  249 155  296  66 

$1,  750-$  1,  999 147  338  70 

$3,  000-$3,  999 159  317  67 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  46. 

2  For  a  description  of  the  family  types  see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Classification  of  Families  by  Type. 
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Greater  supplies  of  food  from  the  farm  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  higher  value  of  the  year's  supply  at  the  upper  than  the  lower 
income  levels.  For  these  four-person  families  the  average  value  of 
farm-furnished  food  was  $317  at  the  income  level  $3,000-$3,999  as 
compared  with  $186  at  the  level  $250-$499— a  difference  of  $131, 
while  the  difference  in  average  value  of  purchased  food  was  only  $30. 
No  doubt  the  more  well-to-do  families  were  under  less  pressure  to 
sell  the  food  they  produced  in  order  to  obtain  cash  for  meeting  business 
and  other  living  expenses.  In  addition,  they  may  have  had  better 
facilities  for  gardens,  for  providing  their  own  milk,  eggs,  and  meat. 
But  there  is  the  possibility  that  they  had  had  more  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  were  more  aware  of  the  contributions  that  a  carefully 
planned  program  of  food  production  can  make  to  the  family's  health 
and  its  pocketbook. 

Most  of  the  money  spent  by  farm  families  for  food  was  for  supplies 
to  be  used  at  home.  Expenditures  for  food  away  from  home — for 
restaurant  meals;  for  ice  cream,  candy,  and  beverages  eaten  away 
from  home;  and  for  board  at  school — were  comparatively  small.  At 
the  level  $750-$999  amounts  spent  averaged  $3  (all-family  average), 
less  than  2  percent  of  total  food  outlays;  at  the  level  $2,500-$2,999, 
they  averaged  $18,  8  percent  of  the  total  spent.  Many  of  the  families, 
two-thirds  or  more  at  most  income  levels,  had  no  such  expenditures 
(table  36). 

Food  received  as  a  gift  or  in  payment  for  the  services  of  family 
members  did  not  represent  an  important  addition  to  the  supplies  of 
the  group  as  a  whole,  its  average  value  (all-family  average)  being  less 
than  $6  at  most  income  levels.  However,  the  average  amount  per 
family  having  such  receipts  varied  between  $20  and  $40  at  most  income 
levels.  The  proportion  of  families  receiving  food  as  gift  or  pay  tended 
to  decline  as  family  income  rose,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  data 
for  selected  income  classes: 

Food  received  as  gift  or  pay 

Percentage        Value  per         Value 
of  families  family  per 

Family-income  class:  1  receiving  receiving         family 

$250-$499 20.0  $30  $6 

$1,  000-$l,  249 14.3  28  4 

$2,  000-$2,  499 13.3  30  4 

$4,  000-$4,  999 3.8  52  2 

1  Table  40  of  this  publication  provides  figures  for  all  income  classes  combined.    Data  for  income  classes 
shown  here  are  from  table  42,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  405. 

Housins 

The  value  of  all  family  housing — of  occupancy  of  the  family  dwelling 
plus  money  outlays  for  other  housing,  such  as  room  at  school  and  lodg- 
ing while  traveling  or  on  vacation — ranged  from  $132  to  $169  at  income 
levels  below  $1,000;  from  $201  to  $284  at  levels  between  $1,000  and 
$2,000;  from  $319  to  $359  at  the  levels  between  $2,000  and  $3,000;  and 
was  somewhat  greater  than  $400  at  the  three  highest  levels  (table  2). 
Housing  was  second  in  value  (outranked  only  by  food)  in  the  pattern 
of  consumption  at  every  income  level,  as  has  been  noted;  it  accounted 
for  17  or  18  percent  of  the  total  value  of  consumption  at  levels  below 
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$1,750;  for  19  to  21  percent  at  levels  above.  As  a  percentage  of  income, 
the  value  of  housing  showed  greater  variation  than  as  a  percentage  of 
value  of  consumption,  as  was  true  of  food  and  all  other  categories;  it 
declined  from  one-third  at  the  level  $250-$499  to  less  than  one-tenth 
at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999,  as  is  shown  below: 

Value  of  housing  as 
a  percentage  of— 

Average  value ■ 

Family-income  class:  of  housing      Consumption  Income 

S250-S499 $132  18  33 

$1,  000-S1,  249__ 201  18  18 

$2,  000-S2,  499 319  20  14 

$4,  000-S4,  999 416  19  9 

The  value  of  the  year's  occupancy  of  the  family  home  accounted 
for  practically  the  entire  value  of  housing  of  these  farm  families. 
Average  expenditures  for  other  housing  were  only  $1  for  the  group 
as  a  whole  (all  income  levels  combined);  they  exceeded  $3  onlv  at 
the  level  $4,000-$4,999  (table  5).  To  estimate  the  value  of  a  year's 
occupancy  of  a  farm  home  is  far  more  difficult  than  a  similar  urban 
estimate.  In  the  city  the  rent  paid  by  a  renting  family  provides 
not  only  a  figure  for  the  value  of  occupancy  of  this  home  but  also 
a  guide  for  estimating  the  occupancy  value  of  comparable  owned 
homes  in  that  neighborhood.  But  the  rent  paid  by  a  farm  family 
is  for  land  and  buildings  and  cannot  easily  be  separated  into  outlays 
for  living  and  for  the  farm  business.  Consequently,  no  rental  rates 
are  available  for  determining  the  value  of  occupancy  of  the  homes 
on  rented  or  owned  farms.  Some  arbitrary  procedure  of  valuation, 
therefore,  had  to  be  adopted. 

For  this  study,  a  predetermined  percentage  of  the  estimated  value 
of  the  dwelling  was  used  to  compute  the  money  value  of  the  housing 
furnished  by  the  farm;  this  sum,  plus  whatever  outlays  families  made 
for  repairs  and  insurance,  provided  the  value  of  the  year's  occupancy. 
The  percentage  used  was  lower  for  an  owned  than  a  rented  farm — 
9  percent  as  compared  with  11  percent — on  the  assumption  that  the 
greater  outlays  of  the  owners  for  repairs  and  insurance  would  com- 
pensate for  this  2  percent  difference.  (See  Methodology  and  Ap- 
praisal, Money  Value  of  Farm-furnished  Housing,  Food,  and  Other 
Products.) 

Estimated  on  this  basis,  the  occupancy  value  of  the  farm  home 
for  a  year  ranged  from  $131  at  the  level  $250-$499  to  $405  at  the 
level  $4,000-$4,999.  Xine-tenths  or  more  of  the  value  of  occupancy 
was  farm-furnished  at  practically  all  income  levels.  (See  table  3 
for  estimated  value  of  farm-furnished  housing.)  Average  outlays 
for  repairs  and  replacements — the  only  housing  expenditures  that 
could  be  separated  from  expenditures  for  the  farm  business — were 
comparatively  small,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  occu- 
pancy at  most  levels  (table  5). 

Differences  in  the  housing  of  families  at  different  income  levels 
probably  can  best  be  appraised  by  data  other  than  the  estimated 
value  of  occupancy.  The  estimated  average  value  of  the  dwellings 
of  an  income  group,  the  average  number  of  rooms  they  contained. 
the  percentage  having  certain  facilities  that  make  for  comfort  and 
convenience — such  facts  clarify  the  picture  of  housing  consumption. 
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Table  5. —  housing  expenditures;  value,  size,  and  facilities  of  family 
homes  (pennsylvania-ohio):  Average  value  of  family  homes;  average  value  of 
occupancy  of  family '_  homes,  and  expenditures  for  family  homes  and  other  housing; 
average  size  of  family  homes;  and  percentage  of  homes  having  specified  facilities; 
by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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TVo. 
1.90 

Pc*. 
3.3 

Pci. 
31 

Pd. 

23 

Pc*. 
21 
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49 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 

1,495 
1,258 
1,362 
1,611 
1,905 
2,101 
2,329 
2,679 
2,989 
3,496 
3,716 
3,721 
4,133 

169 
131 
138 
165 
200 
223 
246 
281 
317 
356 
401 
405 
415 

21 
18 
18 
21 
24 
26 
28 
31 
35 
37 
,      40 
43 
44 

36 
11 
10 
12 
17 
20 
23 
24 
27 
25 
45 
56 
38 

21.3 
8.4 
7.2 
7.3 
8.5 
9.0 
9.3 
8.5 
8.5 
7.0 
11.2 
13.8 
9.2 

(9) 
1 

(9) 

(9) 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
3 
11 
0 

8.05 
7.48 
7.55 
7.88 
8.35 
8.55 
8.66 
9.07 
9.00 
9.59 
9.99 
9.38 
9.47 

2.56 
2.35 
2.06 
1.95 
1.92 
1.93 
1.90 
1.84 
1.79 
1.80 
1.81 
1.69 
1.71 

.0 
1.0 
2.9 
5.6 
3.3 
2.5 
3.7 
3.0 
3.2 
3.0 
3.5 
.0 
.0 

29 
19 
18 
17 
26 
35 
34 
38 
41 
42 
48 
58 
63 

14 
13 
12 
10 
16 
24 
22 
28 
33 
42 
43 
46 
74 

14 
11 
12 
8 
15 
21 
19 
22 
30 
37 
39 
38 
74 

52 
25 
29 
32 
38 
51 
54 
60 
63 
70 
77 
92 
84 

i  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class.  See  Glossary  for  definition  of 
terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  For  data  for  other  analysis  units  for  selected  income  classes  see  table  26. 

3  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  family  homes  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  housing  (table  3).  The 
latter  figure  is  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  year's  occupancy  of  the  family  home.  See  Methodology 
and  Appraisal,  Money  Value  of  Farm-furnished  Housing,  Food,  and  Other  Products,  for  method  of 
making  estimate. 

4  Expenditures  for  repairs,  replacements,  and  insurance  only. 

5  Includes  expenditures  for  lodging  while  traveling  (nonbusiness),  on  vacation,  or  at  school, 
e  These  data  are  from  the  report  Family  Housing  and  Facilities,  Misc.  Pub.  399. 

'  The  total  number  of  persons  occupying  living  quarters  is  included. 
8  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class. 
s  $0.50  or  less. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  houses  of  these  farm  families  increased 
regularly  as  income  rose,  from  an  average  of  $1,258  at  the  level 
$250-$499  to  $3,721  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999.  The  greater  value 
of  the  family  homes  of  the  more  well-to-do  families  reflected  larger 
dwellings;  the  average  number  of  rooms  was  7.48  at  the  lower  of  these 
two  levels  and  9.38  at  the  upper.  The  increase  in  number  of  rooms 
per  family  did  not  keep  pace,  however,  with  the  increase  in  number 
of  persons  to  be  housed;  hence,  the  average  number  of  rooms  per 
person  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999  was  less  than  at  the  level  $250-$499, 
1.69  compared  with  2.35.  At  the  lower  of  these  two  levels,  1  percent 
of  the  families  were  overcrowded,  according  to  the  standard  of  one 
room  per  person.  Fewer  than  6  percent  fell  below  this  standard  at 
every  income  level. 

Size,  however,  was  not  the  only  difference  between  the  dwellings 
of  low-  and  high-income  families.  The  value  of  occupancy  per  room 
was  more  than  twice  as  great  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999  as  at  the  level 
$250-$499,  $43  compared  with  $18.  Many  factors  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  this  difference,  among  them  more  widespread  moderniza- 
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tion.  Only  20  percent  of  the  houses  of  families  at  the  lower  of  these 
two  levels  were  provided  with  running  water,  62  percent  at  the  upper; 
13  percent  of  the  former  had  both  hot  and  cold  water  in  kitchen  or 
bath,  46  percent  of  the  latter;  11  percent  as  compared  with  38  per- 
cent had  a  flush  toilet.  Electricity  was  used  for  lighting  the  homes 
of  only  25  percent  of  the  lower  income  group,  of  92  percent  of  those 
at  the  upper  income  level;  19  percent  and  58  percent,  respectively, 
were  heated  by  a  central  furnace. 

Expenditures  for  farm  family  homes  were  largely  those  of  owners 
for  repairs  and  insurance;  relatively  few  renting  families  had  such 
outlays.  To  interpret  the  data  for  all  families  in  terms  of  what  is 
spent  for  upkeep  of  farm  dwellings  of  families  at  different  income 
levels,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  figures  for  owners.  Landlords  of 
rented  farms  may  have  spent  somewhat  less  than  the  operators  living 
on  their  own  property;  hence  the  figures  given  below  for  selected 
income  levels  probably  provide  a  somewhat  optimistic  guide  as  to 
what  might  be  spent  for  insurance  and  repairs  on  all  dwellings  (rented 
and  owned  combined)  over  a  period  of  years: 

Farm-oirninq  families  in 
Item:  the  income  class  * — 

Percentage  of  farm  owners  spending  for       $J^2       $i,ooo-      $4,000- 
their  homes  for —  $499        $i',?49       $j,',999 

Repairs  and/or  insurance 91  94  100 

Repairs 1 22  33  38 

Insurance 87  91  100 

Average  expenditures  of  all  owners  for — 

Repairs  and  insurance $14  $25  $66 

Repairs 8  17  51 

Insurance 6  8  15 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457. 

Repairs  accounted  for  a  larger  share  of  the  outlays  of  owners  than 
did  insurance,  although  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  owning  families 
spent  for  the  latter  item.  Expenditures  for  repairs  included  all  out- 
lays for  keeping  the  house  in  good  condition  or  restoring  it  to  its 
former  state,  as  distinguished  from  disbursements  for  structural 
additions  (classified  as  investments  in  the  farm  property). 

Household  Operation 

Fuels  (including  electricity)  for  heating  and  lighting  the  house  and 
for  operating  household  equipment,  ice,  household  help,  laundry 
supplies,  telephone,  stationery,  and  postage — these  are  the  major 
items  among  the  many  included  under  household  operation.  (See 
Glossary,  Household  Operation  Expenditures,  for  more  detailed  list.) 
The  average  value  of  all  items  of  the  category  ranged  from  $78  at 
the  level  $250-$499  to  $185  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999" and  represented 
about  9  percent  of  the  total  value  of  consumption  at  income  levels 
above  $750,  11  or  13  percent  at  those  below  (table  2). 

Wood,  cobs,  and  other  fuels  from  the  farm,  and  iee  from  nearby 
streams  or  ponds  helped  to  keep  down  money  outlays  for  operating 
the  house.  Average  value  of  such  products  was  between  $25  and  $30 
at  most  levels,  being  lower  only  in  some  of  the  classes  at  the  extremes 
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of  the  income  scale,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  data  for  se- 
lected classes: 

Farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice  Averaqe 

Average  Percentage  of  expenditures 

value  value  of  house-  for  household 

Family-income  class: 1  hold  operation  operation 

$250-$499 $20  26  $58 

$1,000-$1,249 28  27  75 

$2,000-$2,499 25  17  123 

$4,000-$4,999 18  10  167 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  3. 

Money  outlays  for  household  operation  far  exceeded  the  value  of 
farm-furnished  products  at  all  income  levels — a  situation  the  reverse 
of  that  noted  for  food.  As  families  became  more  well-to-do,  their 
expenditures  for  running  their  homes  increased  appreciably.  But 
the  value  of  the  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice  was  about  the  same  as, 
or  less  than,  at  the  lower  income  levels,  and  therefore,  was  a  decreasing 
share  of  the  total  value  of  household  operation  items — 10  percent  of 
the  level  $4,000-$4,999  compared  with  26  percent  at  the  level  $250- 
$499.  About  four-fifths  of  the  families  at  most  income  levels  had 
fuel  and  ice  from  their  farms  or  from  nearby  sources  without  money 
outlays;  the  proportion  varied  somewhat  but  showed  no  consistent 
change  as  income  rose  (table  34). 

A  few  families  (47  of  the  2,257  surveyed),  for  the  most  part  with 
incomes  below  $1,500,  received  some  fuel  and  ice  as  gift  or  pay,  as 
for  services.  Such  receipts  contributed  to  the  total  value  of  family 
living,  although  they  were  not  included  as  part  of  family  income  or  of 
the  value  of  consumption  discussed  above.  (See  Glossary,  Value  of 
Family  Living.)  Only  3  percent  or  fewer  of  the  families  at  each 
income  level  received  such  goods  without  direct  expenditure.  The 
average  value  of  these  receipts,  based  on  all  families,  was  $1;  but 
some  of  the  families  receiving  such  products  must  have  found  them 
of  considerable  help  in  keeping  down  bills  for  fuel  and  ice.  (See 
table  40.  Data  by  income  class  are  not  published  because  of  the 
small  number  of  cases  involved.) 

Fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  accounted  for  about  three-fourths  of 
the  total  value  of  household  operation;  household  help  for  13  percent 
or  less;  the  third  subgroup,  other,  including  such  items  as  laundry 
supplies  and  telephone,  for  14  to  20  percent.  The  value  of  fuels 
(including  electricity)  and  ice,  purchased  and  farm-furnished,  aver- 
aged $62  at  the  income  level  $250-$499,  $130  at  the  level  $4,000- 
$4,999.  At  the  lower  of  these  levels,  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  value  was  accounted  for  by  purchases,  one-third  by  fuel  and  ice 
from  the  farm;  but  at  the  upper  level,  money  outlays,  averaging 
$112,  were  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total  (table  6).  Apparently 
the  more  well-to-do  families  found  that  improvements  in  household 
operation  came  through  increasing  expenditures,  rather  than  increas- 
ing both  expenditures  and  products  from  the  farm,  as  in  the  case  of  food. 

The  higher  money  outlays  for  household  operation  at  the  upper 
income  levels  meant  more  comfortable  houses,  better  heated  and 
lighted,  and  a  lessening  of  the  burden  of  housework.  More  adequate 
heating  is  evidenced  by  the  doubling  of  amounts  spent  for  coal — 
an  average  of  $51  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999  compared  with  $25  at 
the  level  $250-$499.  (Value  of  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice  was 
approximately  the  same  at  these  two  levels,  $18  and  $20,  respectively, 
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as  has  been  noted.)  The  increase  in  the  average  number  of  rooms  to 
be  heated,  from  7.4s  to  9.38  was  much  less,  relatively,  than  the  increase 
hi  coal  expenditures. 

Table  6. —  household  operation-  (pennsylvania-ohio):  Total  value  of  fuelr 
light,  and  refrigeration,  average  expenditures,  and  percentage  purchased;  average 
expenditures  for  specified  fuels;  percentage  distribution  of  total  value  of  household 
operation  among  the  three  subgroups;  percentage  of  families  owning  refrigerators, 
and  average  expenditures  for  ice;  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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17.05 
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8.36 

Pet. 
76 
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7 

Pet. 
17 

Pet. 
10 
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19 

Dot. 

1.67 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

92 

62 

69 

71 

80 

92 

93 

101 

108 

117 

124 

130 

156 

69 
42 
41 
44 
52 
63 
65 
76 
83 
91 
99 
112 
128 

75 
68 
59 
62 
65 
68 
7(1 
75 
77 
78 
80 
86 
82 

35.  62 
25.  06 
21.66 
23.22 
27.13 
31.98 
32.  05 
39.42 
39.97 
47.15 
50.57 
50.93 
57.37 

16.33 
6.  53 

7.55 
8.45 
10.19 
16.73 
18.02 
21.72 
25.98 
27.35 
32.97 
38.15 
46.16 

7.00 
6.42 
7.86 
7.97 
9.01 
9.48 
8.24 
8.60 
8.58 
8.29 
6.46 
9.23 
10.26 

73 
79 
78 
77 
77 
76 
77 
76 
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71 
73 
71 
72 

13 
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10 

10 

10 

14 
17 
16 
20 
17 
17 
19 
17 
18 
17 
17 
19 
18 

19 
2 
3 
3 
4 
9 
9 

15 
16 
23 
28 
31 
37 

10 
13 

11 
16 
20 
20 
21 
24 
24 
27 
16 
23 
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1.81 
.87 

.86- 

750-999 

l.lff 

1.000-1,249 

1.2$ 

1,250-1,499 

1.4$ 

1,500-1,749 

1.9& 

1,  750-1.999 

l.S0> 

2.000-2.499 

2.3$ 

2,500-2,999 

3.11 

3,000-3,999 

1.97 

4,000-4.999 

2.9ff 

5,000-9,999 

4.58- 

1  All  average?  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class.  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms 
used  in  this  table. 

'  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice 
(table  3). 

3  These  data  are  from  the  detailed  analysis  of  household  operation  expenditures,  published  in  a  separate 
report.  Family  Expenditures  for  Housing  and  Household  Operation,  Farm  Series,  Misc.  Pub.  457. 

*  Based  on  the  total  value  of  household  operation  (table  3).  The  percentage  in  column  8  includes  the 
value  of  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice  and  expenditures  for  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration.  See  table  37  for 
average  expenditures  for  the  3  subgroups  of  household  operation. 

*  These  data  are  from  the  report  Family  Expenditures  for  Furnishings  and  Equipment,  Misc.  Pub.  436, 

Better  lighting  is  indicated  by  the  higher  proportion  of  upper 
income  families  having  homes  lighted  by  electricity,  92  percent 
compared  with  25  percent  at  the  lower  income  level  (table  5)  and  by 
increased  expenditures  for  electric  current,  $38  per  family  as  compared 
with  $7.  The  more  widespread  use  of  electricity  in  the  homes  of  the 
more  well-to-do  families  also  meant  less  work  for  the  homemakersr 
freedom  from  cleaning  and  filling  kerosene  lamps,  availability  of 
electric  current  for  irons,  mechanical  washing  machines,  and  other 
Labor-saving  equipment.  That  average  outlays  for  kerosene  changed 
but  little,  while  the  relative  number  of  families  using  kerosene  lamps 
decreased  as  income  rose,  probably  reflects  more  widespread  use  of* 
kerosene  stoves  for  cooking  during  the  hot  summer  months.  The  more 
well-to-do  families  probably  were  better  able  to  afford  a  kerosene  cook 
stove  in  addition  to  the  wood-  and  coal-burning  stove  that  served 
for  cooking  and,  in  the  winter,  for  heating  as  well. 
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More  widespread  use  of  refrigerators  was  also  a  factor  in  the  in- 
creased expenditures  for  household  operation  as  income  rose.  More 
than  half,  54  percent,  of  the  families  at  the  upper  of  these  two  income 
levels  ($4,000-$4,999)  had  refrigerators — 23  percent  ice  and  31 
percent  mechanical  (electric  or  gas).  At  the  lower  level  ($250-$499) 
only  15  percent  had  refrigerators — 13  percent  ice  and  2  percent 
mechanical.  Expenditures  for  ice  averaged  $2.96  at  the  former  level, 
$0.87  at  the  latter.  The  increased  use  of  mechanical  refrigerators  was 
probably  one  factor  in  the  higher  outlays  for  electricity   (table  6). 

Household  help  was  a  comparatively  unimportant  subgroup  of 
household  operation.  Expenditures  for  such  service  averaged  $10 
or  less  at  every  income  level  under  $2,000  except  the  lowest;  they 
ranged  from  $14  to  $22  at  higher  levels.  Even  at  the  upper  income 
levels,  only  about  one  homemaker  in  four  had  paid  help  at  any  time 
during  the  year  (table  37).  Many  of  these  employing  families  must 
have  kept  help  only  a  short  time,  perhaps  while  some  family  member 
was  ill  or  during  the  period  when  work  was  heaviest.  The  number 
of  days  of  service  received  by  families  employing  household  workers 
averaged  166 — the  equivalent  of  -5}£  months  of  help  from  a  full-time 
employee — at  the  level  $3,000-$3,999;  amounts  spent  during  the  year 
averaged  $85,  as  is  shown  below: 

Families  employing  household  help 

Percentage        Average         Average  days 
Familv-income  class:  expenditures        of  service ■! 

$250-$499 9  $29  85 

$1,000-$1,249 14  41  84   , 

$2,000-$2,499 22  66  138 

$3,000-$3,999 22  85  166 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  40,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457. 

Laundry  and  cleaning  supplies — soap,  starch,  blueing,  and  the  like — ■ 
and  the  telephone,  together,  accounted  for  about  four-fifths  of  the 
sums  spent  for  other  items  of  household  operation  at  practically  all 
income  levels.  Practically  all  families  bought  some  laundry  supplies 
and  average  expenditures  were  only  $1.25  greater  at  the  level  $4,000- 
$4,999  than  at  the  level  $250-$499,  $6.19  compared  with  $4.94.  Tele- 
phone expenditures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  appreciably  greater  at 
the  upper  than  the  lower  income  level,  averaging  $23  and  $5,  respec- 
tively. More  than  four-fifths  of  the  upper  income  families  had  tele- 
phone service,  fewer  than  one-fourth  at  the  lower  level,  as  is  shown 
below: 

Average  expenditures  Percent- 
(based  on  all  families)  for —       age  of 

families 

Laundry  and  having 
cleaning  tele- 

Family-income  class:  l  supplies        Telephone  phones 

$250-$499 $4.94    $5.13     22 

$1,000-$1,249 6.08     7.15     35 

$2,000-$2,499 6.71    13.62     58 

$4,000-$4,999 6.  19    23.  12     85 

i  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  41,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457. 

Expenditures  for  the  remaining  miscellaneous  items — stationery  and 
postage,  express  and  drayage,  laundry  sent  out,  and  the  like — were 
comparatively  small,  averaging  $7  or  less  at  the  upper  income  levels. 
Laundry  was  sent  out  by  only  a  small  number  of  the  families,  1  percent 
of  the  entire  group,  all  income  levels  combined.  (Data  from  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457.) 
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Furnishings  and  Equipment 

The  furnishings  and  equipment  category  includes  a  wide  variety  of 
articles  for  the  house — furniture,  stoves,  refrigerators  and  other  large 
equipment,  bedding  and  other  textiles,  dishes  and  silver,  utensils  for 
cooking,  brushes  and  brooms  for  cleaning,  tubs  and  irons  for  laundry 
work  are  among  the  many  items  (see  Glossary,  Furnishings  and  Equip- 
ment Expenditures).  Expenditures  of  a  given  family  vary  greatly 
from  one  year  to  another,  and  wide  variations  in  the  amounts  spent  by 
different  families  in  the  same  income  class  are  possible.  Some  families 
buy  expensive  equipment  such  as  mechanical  refrigerators,  while  others 
have  but  small  outlays  for  items  such  as  electric  light  bulbs  and  kitchen- 
ware.  The  large  expenditures  of  some  families  exerted  a  marked 
influence  on  the  average  for  the  group  within  each  income  class.  In 
the  class  $1,250-$1,499  average  expenditures  of  all  families  for  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  were  $38.  Two  percent  of  the  families  made 
no  purchases;  48  percent  spent  less  than  $19;  12  percent,  $100  or  more; 
one  family  had  outlays  of  $366  (data  from  table  18,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Misc.  Pub.  436). 

Expenditures  for  furnishings  and  equipment  averaged  $21  at  the 
level  $250-$499 ;  $75  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999.  They  were  relatively 
unimportant  in  the  consumption  pattern,  absorbing  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  consumption  at  most  income  levels.  Except 
in  the  class  $250-$499  more  than  90  percent  of  the  families  spent  some- 
thing for  furnishings  and  equipment ;  but  the  purchases  of  many  must 
have  been  limited  to  replacements  of  cutlery,  pots  and  pans,  dishes, 
and  household  linens.  Outlays  were  less  than  $10  for  61  percent  of 
the  families  at  the  level  $250-$499,  for  36  percent  at  the  level  $1,000- 
$1,249.  Only  in  income  classes  above  $2,000  was  the  proportion  hav- 
ing such  limited  expenditures  16  percent  or  lower. 

Two  subgroups — equipment  and  utensils  for  use  in  the  kitchen,  for 
cleaning,  and  for  laundry  work;  and  household  textiles,  as  bedding, 
tablecloths,  towels,  curtains,  and  the  like— together  accounted  for  50 
to  60  percent  of  the  total  spent  for  furnishings  and  equipment  at  most 
income  levels.  The  remainder  went  for  furniture,  floor  coverings, 
tableware,  and  miscellaneous  items.  About  one  family  in  five  bought 
furniture;  one  in  four,  linoleum  or  other  floor  coverings;  one  in  three, 
tableware;  but  about  nine-tenths  bought  kitchen,  cleaning,  and 
laundry  equipment,  and  three-fourths  bought  household  textiles. 
These  figures  provide  further  evidence  that  purchases  by  many 
families  were  merely  to  replace  broken  and  worn  out  cooking  and 
cleaning  equipment,  bedding,  towels,  and  the  like  rather  than  for 
furnishings  to  make  the  homes  more  attractive  and  comfortable. 

Clothing 

Clothing  purchases  for  all  the  family  members — husband,  wife,  and 
children — took  approximately  $50  per  family  at  the  two  income  levels 
within  the  range  $250-$749.  At  the  two  succeeding  intervals,  average 
outlavs  increased  to  $70  and  $87,  and  passed  the  $100  line  at  the  level 
$1,250-$1,499.  Increases  brought  them  to  $174  at  the  level  $3,000- 
$3,999  and  somewhat  above  $200  at  the  two  highest  levels  (table  2). 
Since  the  number  of  family  members  to  be  clothed  was  increasing,  also, 
the   rise  in   average   expenditures   per  member  was   somewhat    less, 
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proportionally,  than  in  expenditures  per  family.  The  former  average 
was  about  three  times  as  great  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999  as  at  the 
level  $250-$499,  while  the  latter  increased  about  fivefold,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  figures  for  selected  income  classes  given  below: 

Average  cloth- 
Average  clothing  expendi-  ing    expendi- 
tures of  farm  families  tures  per  per- 

son  in  small- 

Familv-income  Class:1                                            Per  family     Per  person  city  families 

$250-$499 $46     $15  $14 

$1,000-$1,249 87      21  29 

$1,750-$1,999 130      29  48 

$2,500-$2,999 166      34  70 

$4,000-$4,999 237      46  94 

i  Data  for  farm  families  in  other  income  classes  are  giren  or  may  be  computed  from  table  35;  for  North 
Central  small-city  families,  from  table  40,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  39G. 

Standards  of  dress  were  simpler  in  these  farm  counties  than  in  the 
small  cities  of  this  region;  clothing  outlays  per  person  were  greater 
in  the  urban  communities — $94  as  compared  with  $46,  for  example, 
at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999.  The  farm  families  tended  to  keep  their 
whole  level  of  consumption  below  that  of  city  families  at  comparable 
income  levels,  using  more  of  their  income  for  getting  ahead  financially. 

In  the  pattern  of  farm  family  consumption,  clothing  was  among  the 
more  important  categories,  ranking  fifth  at  most  income  levels— 
below  food,  housing,  household  operation,  and  the  automobile,  as  has 
been  noted.  Outlays  for  the  wardrobes  of  the  various  family  mem- 
bers absorbed  6  percent  of  the  total  value  of  consumption  of  families 
in  the  income  class  $250-$499  and  more  than  9  percent  for  those  in 
the  classes  above  $2,500  (table  2). 

Although  farm  husbands  and  wives  spent  about  the  same  amount 
for  dress,  outlays  of  wives  tended  to  be  slightly  smaller  in  this  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio section,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  for 
selected  income  classes: 

Analysis  unit  and  family-                                                Average  clothing  expenditures  of— 
income  class:  l 

Pennsylvania-Ohio  farms:  Husbands         Wives 

$250-$499 $16  $15 

$1,000-$1,249 24  23 

$1,750-$1,999 33  32 

$3,000-$3,999 39  38 

North  Central  small  cities: 

$250-$499 15  16 

$1,000-$1,249 34  36 

$1,750-$1,999 58  63 

$3,000-$3,999 93  103 

i  Data  for  farm  families  in  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  37;  for  small-city  families  in  table  45, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  396. 

Urban  patterns  of  clothing  consumption  again  differed  from  farm; 
the  average  outlays  of  wives  were  greater  than  those  of  husbands  at 
practically  all  income  levels,  exceeding  them  by  as  much  as  $10  at  the 
level  $3,000-$3,999  shown  above,  for  example.  In  the  other  farm 
sections,  except  those  of  the  Southeast,  the  averages  for  wives  tended 
to  outrank  those  for  husbands,  but  this  was  less  consistently  the  pattern 
than  in  cities  and  differences  between  the  average  expenditures  of  the 
spouses  were  generally  smaller  than  in  the  cities. 

Sons  and  daughters  in  their  late  teens  and  twenties  (i.  e.,  in  the 
age  range  16-29)  generally  spent  more  for  dress  than  their  parents. 
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Outlays  of  daughters  exceeded  those  of  sons  in  this  age  group  at 
most  'income  levels,  but  not  by  large  amounts.  Family  members 
other  than  husband  or  wife  who  were  30  years  of  age  or  older  generally 
had  smaller  clothing  expenditures  than  did  husbands  and  wives. 
Many  of  the  persons  in  this  group  were  the  parents  of  the  husband  and 
wife,*and  the  relatively  low  amounts  spent  for  their  clothing  are  to  be 
associated  with  their  more  advanced  age  and,  therefore,  different 
activities  (table  7). 

Percentage  of  husbands,  wives,  and 


Table  7. — clothing  (pennsylvania-ohio) 
her. 
person,  by  income 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


other  family  members  having  expenditures  for  clothing,  and  average  expenditures^  per 
,  age  groups,  and  sex,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1 1935-36 
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Percentage  of  persons  having  expenditures  : 

All  incomes 

100 

99 

96 

99 

100 

100 

99 

85 

97 

100 

99 

99 

90 

0-499 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

97 
99 
99 
99 

100 
100 
100 

100 
97 
92 
97 
98 

100 
UOO 

93 
99 
98 

100 
100 
100 

3  100 

94 
100 

99 
100 

99 

100 

UOO 

100 
.     99 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
97 
99 

100 
99 
99 

100 

3  75 
70 
92 
96 
81 
UOO 

82 
96 
97 
99 
96 
100 

3  100 

100 
99 
99 
100 
100 
100 

3  100 

3  89 
98 
100 
100 
100 
100 

3  100 

3  100 

100 
97 

100 
98 

100 

3  100 

3  67 

500-999  

76 

1,000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 

2,000-2,999 

3,000-4,999 

5,000  or  over 

97 
91 

95 

100 

3  100 

Average  4  expenditures  per  person 

All  incomes 

$29 

$28 

$8 

$12 

$18 

$24 

$37 

$19 

$11 

$17 

$26 

$40 

$20 

0-499 

18 
20 
26 
32 
38 
42 
57 

18 
19 
25 
32 
36 
41 
46 

7 
6 
7 
9 
9 
11 
'14 

6 

10 
10 
13 
14 
19 
29 

20 
14 

17 
19 
20 
23 
21 

26 
18 
22 
24 
26 
29 
37 

33 
21 
33 
38 
45 
49 
58 

7 
11 
18 
19 
23 
60 

5 
7 
11 
12 
12 
16 
14 

12 
11 
15 
18 
20 
23 
29 

38 
17 
23 
29 
31 
34 
25 

43 
26 
33 
42 
51 
48 
50 

9 

500-999... 

1,000-1,499 
1,500-1,999 
2,000-2,999 
3,000-4,999 
5,000  or  over.... 

9 
19 

18 
30 
49 
39 

1  This  table  includes  families  with  incomes  above  and  below  the  limits  set  for  other  tabulations  in  this 
report.     (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  p.  332.)     See  table  38  for  similar  data  for  all  analysis  units. 

1  This  table  includes  only  persons  who  were  members  of  the  economic  family  for  the  entire  report  year 
(52  weeks)  with  the  exception  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age,  who  are  included  regardless  of  the  number  of 
weeks  they  were  in  the  family.  All  other  persons  who  were  in  the  economic  family  for  fewer  than  52  weeks 
are  excluded. 

3  Percentage  based  on  fewer  than  10  cases. 

4  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  persons  in  each  class  that  were  members  of  the 
economic  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  expenditures  for  clothing  (table  3S). 

1  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

The  older  the  sons  and  daughters,  the  greater  the  outlays  for  their 
wardrobes  (excepting,  perhaps,  those  aged  30  or  more).  In  the  family 
income  class  $1,000-$1,499,  average  clothing  expenditures  were  S7 
for  children  under  2  years;  $10  for  boys  and  $11  for  girls  in  the  age 
range  2-5  years;  $17  for  boys  and  $15  for  girls  in  the  age  range  6-11 
years;  $22  for  boys  and  $23  for  girls  in  the  age  range  12-15;  and  $33 
for  young  men  and  young  women  in  the  age  range  16-29.  (Note 
that  these  averages  are  based  upon  call  persons  in  each  sex-age  group 
that  had  been  members  of  the  economic  family  during  the  entire 
year.     Some — a  relatively  small  proportion  in  most  instances — had 
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no  outlays  for  dress  during  this  period,  as  is  shown  by  table  7.  In- 
come intervals  shown  in  this  table  are  broader  than  in  the  other 
tables  of  this  report;  this  broadening  was  necessitated  by  the  small 
number  of  persons  in  some  sex-age  groups.) 

The  relative  increase  in  the  average  clothing  expenditures  with 
income  was  similar  for  husbands,  for  wives,  and  for  family  members 
in  the  different  age  groups  under  30  years.  Thus,  the  average  out- 
lays for  clothing  for  individuals  in  the  income  class  $3,000-$4,999  were 
approximately  twice  those  for  corresponding  groups  in  the  income 
class  $500-$999,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

The  higher  clothing  expenditures  at  upper  than  lower  income  levels 
meant,  as  a  rule,  more  different  kinds  of  garments,  more  frequent 
replacements,  and  higher  average  prices  per  article.  For  husbands 
and  older  sons,  much  of  the  increase  went  for  street  clothes;  expendi- 
tures for  work  clothes — overalls,  heavy  shoes  and  socks,  work  shirts 
and  gloves,  and  windbreakers  and  sweaters — increased  less  rapidly 
than  those  for  street  suits  and  shoes,  overcoats,  and  felt  hats.  For 
wives  and  older  daughters,  the  increase  meant  more  frequent  replace- 
ments, as  a  new  winter  coat  once  in  3  years  instead  of  once  in  5 
years;  more  silk  and  rayon  dresses  at  somewhat  higher  prices;  more 
shoes;  and  the  like.  But  expenditures  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40 
a  year  do  not  permit  extravagant  buying;  rayon  street  and  party 
dresses  at  prices  under  $6.50  and  shoes  at  prices  under  $3.50  would 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  upper  income  levels.  (Data 
from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  428.) 

Clothing  received  as  gift  or  as  payment  for  services  fluctuated 
around  a  value  of  $9  per  family  in  the  different  income  classes.  Such 
gifts  or  payments  in  kind  thus  contributed  relatively  little  to  the 
total  consumption  of  clothing  except  in  the  income  classes  under 
$1,000,  in  which  they  accounted  for  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  value. 
Gifts  were  from  persons  outside  the  economic  family;  clothing  pur- 
chased by  one  family  member  for  another  was  classed  as  an  expendi- 
ture, not  a  gift. 

Travel  and  Transportation 

Automobile  Purchase  and  Operation 

The  automobile  ranked  high  in  the  scale  of  wants  of  these  Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio farm  families.  Approximately  nine-tenths  of  those  in 
income  classes  above  $1,000  owned  cars  which  were  used  wholly  or 
in  part  for  various  aspects  of  family  living —  for  household  shopping 
trips  or  for  taking  family  members  to  school,  church,  or  other  social 
gatherings.  Even  at  the  level  $250-$499,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
families  had  some  sort  of  a  car.  The  importance  of  the  automobile 
in  farm  family  living  is  shown,  too,  by  its  place  in  the  consumption 
pattern.  At  levels  below  $1,500  it  held  fourth  or  fifth  place  among 
the  15  categories  ranked  by  value  of  consumption;  at  most  higher 
levels,  third  place,  being  outstripped  only  by  the  value  of  food  and 
of  housing  (tables  2  and  8).  Small  wonder  that  farm  families  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  other  wants  in  order  to  have  cars.  The  automo- 
bile has  changed  the  whole  pattern  of  rural  life,  lessened  its  isolation 
and  given  opportunities  for  broadened  horizons  as  no  other  product 
of  our  technological  advance  has  done. 
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Table  8. — automobile  (pennsylvania-ohio):  Percentage  of  families  owning 
automobiles,  -percentage  purchasing  during  the  report  year,  and  percentage  using 
automobiles  for  business;  average  expenditures  for  purchase  and  operation,  average 
gross  purchase  price  of  new  and  used  automobiles,  and  percentage  of  expenditures 
charged  to  business;  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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783 
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666 
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113 
194 
204 
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500-749 

750-999 

18 
21 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1.499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2.000-2,499  „. 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 

25 
24 
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23 
22 
24 
19 
17 
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1  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.  Data  for  columns  2-5,  9,  and  10  are  shown  in 
table  39  for  all  analysis  units.  All  data  except  those  in  column  3-5  are  from  the  detailed  analysis  of  auto- 
mobile expenditures,  published  in  a  separate  report,  Family  Expenditures  for  Automobile  and  Other 
Transportation,  Misc.  Pub.  415. 

2  Based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

5  Based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  new  or  used  automobiles  purchased. 

4  Based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class  owning  automobiles. 

5  Computed  by  dividing  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  business  use  of  families  having  by  the  aggregate 
expenditures  of  all  families  for  family  and  business  use. 

*  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
7  Percentage  based  on  fewer  than  10  cases. 

Families  using  their  automobiles  for  farm  business  as  well  as 
household  purposes  were  asked  to  estimate  what  share  of  their  ex- 
penditures, both  for  car  purchase  and  operation  should  be  allocated 
to  family  living,  what  share  to  business.  In  most  such  instances, 
about  half  of  the  mileage  was  charged  to  the  farm.  Approximately 
40  percent  of  the  families  in  this  section  used  their  automobiles  in 
part  for  business;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  spent  for  automobiles 
by  all  families  (47  percent  of  the  total  spent  by  families  using  their 
cars  for  business)  was  charged  to  farm  operation.  The  data  pre- 
sented in  this  report  represent  only  the  outlays  allocated  to  family 
living. 

Expenditures  included  purchases  of  cars  as  weU  as  operation  and 
maintenance — gasoline,  oil,  tires  and  tubes,  insurance,  garage  rent, 
fines,  tolls,  license  fees,  accessories,  and  the  like.  Average  outlays 
(all  families,  regardless  of  whether  they  owned  cars)  increased  from 
$44  in  the  class  $250-$499  to  $267  in  the  class  $4,000-$4,999,  reflect- 
ing the  greater  amounts  spent  by  owners  at  successively  higher  income 
levels  for  both  car  purchase  and  operation  (table  39).  No  attempt 
wras  made  to  prorate  expenditures  for  car  purchase  over  a  period  of 
years.     The  net  purchase  price  wTas  considered  an  item  of  expense  of 
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the  report  year,  regardless  of  anticipated  service  or  terms  of  pay- 
ments. Because  some  car-owning  families  made  purchases  while 
others  spent  only  for  operation,  variations  in  outlays  of  families  at 
a  given  income  level  were  great. 

Outlays  for  car  operation  by  owning  families  ranged  from  $55  a 
year,  or  less  than  $5  a  month,  in  the  income  class  $250-$499  to  $124, 
or  about  $10  a  month,  in  the  class  $4,000-$4,999  (table  8).  This 
increase  reflected  greater  mileage — more  than  twice  the  distance 
driven  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  of  these  two  levels  as  is  shown  below: 

Average  net 

Average  miles  purchase  price 

driven  for  of  automo- 

Family-income  Class:1                                                              family  use  bile*  bought 

$250-$499 2,327  $209 

$1,  000-$  1,  249 2,911  217 

$2,  000-S2,  499 4,505  361 

$4,  000-$4,  999 4,835  407 

'  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  tables  41  and  43,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  415. 

The  more  well-to-do  families  were  more  likely  to  replace  their 
automobiles  than  were  those  at  lower  income  levels.  Almost  half, 
46  percent,  of  the  families  in  the  income  class  $4,000-$4,999  bought 
cars  during  the  year  of  the  survey ;  only  9  percent  of  those  in  the  class 
$250-$499.  The  average  net  purchase  price  paid  at  the  former  level 
was  almost  double  that  at  the  latter,  $407  compared  with  $209,  as 
is  shown  by  the  figures  above. 

The  used-car  market  provided  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  auto- 
mobiles bought  by  this  group  of  farm  families  during  the  year.  Not 
until  the  $3,000-income  line  was  reached  did  the  number  of  families 
buying  new  cars  equal  the  number  buying  used.  At  levels  below 
$1,250  the  ratio  of  used  to  new  cars  was  more  than  double,  except  at 
one  income  level.  The  more  well-to-do  families  bought  more  expen- 
sive used  cars  than  did  those  at  the  lower  income  levels.  The  average 
gross  purchase  price  of  the  used  cars  bought  by  families  in  the  income 
class  $4,000-$4,999  was  $361;  in  the  class  $250-$499,  $113.  The 
average  gross  price  of  new  automobiles  purchased  was  apparently 
independent  of  income.  In  the  income  range  $250-$3,999  the  average 
was  between  $700  and  $800  in  every  income  class  but  two  (table  8). 
The  comparatively  low  prices  of  used  automobiles  undoubtedly  made 
car  ownership  possible  for  many  families  that  could  not  have  afforded 
the  new  models. 

Transportation  Other  Than  by  Family  Automobile 

The  family  automobile  or,  for  families  that  were  not  car  owners, 
the  farm  truck  or  horse  and  wagon  served  as  a  means  of  local  trans- 
portation and  for  such  nonlocal  travel  as  was  done  by  the  great 
majority  of  these  farm  families.  Only  1  family  in  9  spent  for  trans- 
portation or  travel  by  public  conveyance,  as  by  trolley,  bus,  or  rail- 
road. Expenditures  for  such  transportation  averaged  about  $2  for 
all  income  classes  combined;  less  than  $1  at  all  income  levels  under 
$1,250,  except  the  lowest  (data  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 
415).  Probably  few  families  were  near  bus  or  trolley  lines  that  would 
take  them  to  shopping  centers,  church,  or  the  homes  of  their  friends; 
spending  for  such  local  public  transportation  may,  therefore,  have 
been  impossible. 
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Medical  Care 

Medical  care  may  loom  large  in  the  pattern  of  consumption  of  an 
individual  family  in  a  year  of  serious  illness;  but  for  the  group  of 
families  it  was  comparatively  unimportant  among  the  various  cate- 
gories, accounting  for  only  3  or  4  percent  of  the  total  value  of  con- 
sumption at  most  income  levels.  Average  expenditures  ranged  from 
$33  at  the  income  level  $250-$499  to  $73  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999; 
they  were  less  than  $50  at  the  levels  below  $1,750  and  between  $50 
and"  $75  at  most  levels  above  (table  2).  These  outlays  included 
services  of  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  oculists,  other  practitioners, 
and  nurses;  hospital  and  clinic  care;  medicines  and  drugs;  medical 
appliances  and  supplies;  and  health  and  accident  insurance. 

One  of  the  problems  in  providing  adequate  medical  care  for  the 
entire  population  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  bill  for  a  given  fam- 
ily may  be  in  a  given  year — the  fact  that  it  may  be  small  enough  to 
fit  into  a  well-balanced  budget  or  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  met  from 
current  income  and  exhausts  savings  or  leaves  a  heavy  debt  burden. 
Even  among  the  families  with  incomes  in  the  range  $250-$499,  there 
were  two  whose  medical  care  expenditures  were  between  $300  and 
$400.  The  variation  in  outlays  of  families  at  the  income  level  $1,000- 
$1,249  is  illustrated  below: 

Percentage  distribution 
Medical"  care  expenditures:  of  families* 

None 3.  1 

Under  $10 21.  1 

$10-$19 16.4 

$20-839 24.  5 

$40-859 13.  9 

$60-$99 10.2 

$10O-$199 7.  1 

$200-$299 2.4 

$300  or  over 1.  3 

J  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  34,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  402. 

The  higher  average  outlays  for  medical  care  of  the  more  well-to-do 
families  meant,  in  general,  more  services;  amounts  spent  for  medi- 
cines, drugs,  appliances,  and  supplies  increased  less,  proportionally, 
than  amounts  for  services  of  physicians  and  dentists,  as  is  shown 
below  bv  data  for  two  selected  income  classes:  mm-i„  in**™*  ,,„„ 

J  tamuy-incomt  class 

$4,000- 

Item:1  1250-*1>99         $4,999 

Total  medical  care  expenditures $33  $73 

Physicians'  services $13  $36 

Dentists' services $3  $21 

Medicines,  drugs,  appliances $4  $6 

Percentage  of  families  spending  nothing  or  less  than  $10 46  4 

Average  number  of  physicians'  visits — 

Office 10  20 

Home 5  11 

Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  dentists'  serv- 
ices   21  Ss 

i  Tabl?  35  of  this  publication  provides  fisruros  for  total  medical  care  for  other  income  levels;  other  data  are 
from  tables  34,  35,  and  41,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  402. 

The  more  well-to-do  families  probably  had  services  of  physicians 
when  they  thought  they  were  needed — not  just  in  case  of  serious  illness : 
their  average  number  of  office  and  of  home  calls  was  about  double  that 
for  the  lower  income  group.     Four  times  as  many  of  the  former  fami- 
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lies  had  dental  care — 88  as  compared  with  21  percent.  Apparently 
the  low-income  families  did  not  feel  they  could  afford  routine  dental 
examinations  which  can  do  so  much  to  safeguard  teeth.  Only  4  percent 
of  the  upper  income  families  spent  nothing  or  less  than  $10  for  medical 
care,  while  almost  half — 46  percent — of  the  lower  income  group 
restricted  their  outlays  to  this  extent. 

Other  Consumption  Categories 

Food,  housing,  household  operation,  furnishings  and  equipment, 
clothing,  the  automobile,  other  transportation,  and  medical  care — the 
eight  consumption  categories  already  discussed — accounted  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  total  value  of  consumption  of  families  in  the 
income  range  $250-$4,999.  The  seven  other  categories — gifts,  wel- 
fare, and  selected  taxes;  recreation;  personal  care;  reading;  formal 
education;  tobacco;  and  miscellaneous  goods  and  services — consti- 
tuted from  6.9  to  8.0  percent  of  the  value  of  consumption  at  income 
levels  within  the  range  $250-$l,999  and  from  8.3  to  9.6  percent  at 
levels  in  the  range  $2,000-$4,999  (table  2). 

Gifts,  Welfare,  and  Selected  Taxes 

Contributions  to  churches  and  welfare  organizations,  gifts  to  rela- 
tives and  other  individuals  outside  the  economic  family,  and  poll  and 
income  taxes  were  included  in  this  category.  Almost  all,  96  percent, 
of  the  families  (all  income  classes  combined)  had  expenditures  for  at 
least  one  of  these  items;  even  at  levels  below  $1,000  approximately 
nine-tenths  of  the  families  spent  something.  Average  outlays  in- 
creased from  $18  in  the  class  $250-$499  to  $92  in  the  class  $4,000- 
$4,999.  These  outlays  represented  2,  3,  or  4  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  consumption  at  all  income  levels  except  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
(table  2). 

Contributions  to  church,  Sunday  school,  and  missions  generally 
accounted  for  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  average  outlays  of 
families  for  the  category  as  a  whole.  Christmas,  birthday,  and  other 
gifts  to  persons  not  in  the  economic  family  and  outlays  for  the  support 
of  relatives  outside  the  home  absorbed  varying  proportions — from  17 
to  36  percent,  except  at  the  lowest  level.  The  community  chest 
probably  was  unknown  in  the  small  communities  frequented  by  these 
families;  their  outlays  to  organized  welfare  and  civic  agencies,  to 
schools  and  libraries,  and  charitable  donations  to  individuals  were 
comparatively  small,  less  than  6  percent  of  the  total  for  the  category. 
Poll  and  income  taxes  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  averaged  from  $3  to 
$5  at  practically  all  income  levels  and  were  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  at  levels  above  $1,250.  The  distribution  of  the  outlays  of  fami- 
lies at  a  high-  and  at  a  low-income  level  is  shown  below: 

Average  expenditures  of 
families  in  the  income  class  i — 
Item :  $250-$Jh99    $4,000-$4,999 

Total  expenditures  for  gifts,  welfare,  selected  taxes $18.  22         $92.  50 

Contributions  to  church,  Sunday  school,  missions 8.  66  63.  31 

Gifts  (Christmas,  birthday,  etc.)  to  persons  outside 

the  family ;  support  of  relatives 5.42  21.22 

Donations   to    community    chest,    welfare    agencies, 

individuals .50  3.  89 

Poll  and  income  taxes 3.64  4.08 

'  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  455. 
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Recreation 

Recreation  outlays  were  of  three  general  types:  Paid  admissions 
to  motion  pictures,'  fairs,  baseball  and  football  games,  and  the  like; 
equipment  for  sports  (as  tennis  balls  and  fishing  poles  and  tackle) 
and  games;  radio  purchase  and  upkeep,  toys,  cameras,  pets,  dues 
to  social  clubs,  and  other  miscellaneous  items.  All  such  expenditures 
averaged  $30  or  less  and  did  not  account  for  as  much  as  2  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  consumption  at  any  income  level.  Families  in 
the  income  class  $250-$499  spent  sums  averaging  $7;  those  in  the 
class  $4,000-$4,999,  $28  (tables  2  and  9).  Not  all  outlays  that  pro- 
vide recreation  for  the  family  are  included  in  this  category,  however. 
Part  of  the  expenditures  for  the  family  car,  for  example,  are  for 
pleasure  trips,  picnics,  visits  to  friends.  Food  expenditures  include 
guest  meals  and  refreshments  for  parties. 

Table  9. — recreation  (pennsylvania-ohio):  Percentage  of  families  having 
expenditures  for  recreation  of  specified  types,  average  amounts  spent,  and  per- 
centage distribution  of  expenditures,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis 
unit,1  1985-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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1  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.    See  table  39  for  similar  data  for  all  analysis  units. 

2  Based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

3  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  expenditures  for  recreation. 

4  $0.50  or  less. 

About  two-thirds  of  total  recreation  expenditures  were  for  the 
subgroups  including  such  items  as  radio  purchase  and  upkeep,  musical 
instruments,  pets,  toys,  and  dues  to  recreational  organizations. 
Average  amounts  spent  were  $6  to  $8  in  the  income  classes  under 
$1,250;  $13  to  $20  in  the  classes  above.  The  proportion  of  families 
spending  for  these  forms  of  recreation  was  higher  than  the  proportion 
spending  for  sports  equipment  or  for  paid  admissions;  it  ranged 
from  45  percent  at  the  level  $250-$499  to  85  percent  at  the  level 
$4,000-$4,999. 
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Expenditures  for  paid  admissions  generally  mean  a  trip  for  the 
farm  family.  The  motion  picture  theater,  the  village  baseball  field, 
the  county  fair,  the  schoolhouse  where  a  local  talent  play  is  given — - 
all  are  likely  to  be  at  some  distance  from  the  farm.  Perhaps  this 
explains,  in  part,  why  amounts  spent  for  admissions  averaged  less 
than  $10  for  the  year — not  20  cents  per  family  per  week — at  every 
income  level  except  the  highest.  Many  families  spent  nothing  for 
paid  admissions  during  the  year — about  three-fourths  at  the  level 
$250-$499  and  almost  one-half  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999. 

The  ways  of  spending  of  an  urban  family  that  plans  for  a  weekly 
trip  to  the  movies  as  a  matter  of  course  would  excite  wonder  in  a 
farm  group  such  as  this.  Only  at  the  income  level  $4,000-$4,999 
did  as  many  as  half  of  the  families  spend  for  motion  picture  at- 
tendance during  the  year;  at  the  lower  levels  (below  $750)  fewer  than 
one-fifth;  and  at  most  of  the  upper  levels,  30  to  40  percent. 

Expenditures  for  games  and  sports,  such  as  equipment  and  fees 
for  golf  and  tennis,  licenses  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  purchase 
and  upkeep  of  bicycles  were  small,  averaging  no  more  than  $4  at 
any  income  level.  More  families  had  outlays  for  games  and  equip- 
ment for  sports  than  for  movies  at  most  levels;  but  their  outlays 
were  evidently  small,  so  that  average  amounts  spent  were  generally 
less  than  those  for  movies. 

Personal  Care 

These  farm  families  made  an  equal  division  of  their  expenditures 
for  personal  care  (which  averaged  $14,  all  income  classes  combined) 
between  services  and  toilet  articles  and  preparations.  At  the  level 
$250-$499,  as  well  as  for  all  income  classes  combined,  the  two  sub- 
groups shared  equally,  $4  of  the  $8  average  total  outlays  going  for 
each;  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999,  $10  of  the  total  of  $21  went  for 
services  in  beauty  and  barber  shops  and  $11  for  combs,  nail  files, 
tooth  brushes,  cosmetics,  soap,  dentifrice,  and  the  like.  These 
comparatively  small  outlays  for  personal  care,  exceeding  $21  at  no 
income  level,  were  only  about  1  percent  of  the  value  of  consumption 
at  every  level  (tables  2  and  37). 

All  but  one  family  spent  something  on  toilet  articles  and  prepara- 
tions. A  family  with  no  such  outlays  probably  used  all-purpose 
soap,  included  with  household  operation  expenditures,  or  perhaps  made 
toilet  soap.  Fewer — 86  percent — spent  for  services.  Four-fifths  of 
the  husbands  spent  for  hair  cuts  and  perhaps  service  of  other  types; 
family  members  or  friends  must  have  served  the  remainder.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  wives  patronized  beauty  shops.  Of  the  average  of 
$5  for  services  for  families  at  the  income  level  $750-$999,  $2  was 
spent  by  husbands;  $1,  by  wives;  $2,  by  other  family  members. 
Even  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999,  average  expenditures  of  husbands 
and  of  wives  were  only  $3  and  $1,  respectively.  Outlays  of  other 
family  members  were  $6  at  this  level  and  served  to  increase  the 
average  for  all  family  members  to  $10.  (Data  from  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  455.) 

Again  the  farm  pattern  shows  rather  marked  differences  from  the 
urban.  In  the  group  of  small  cities  in  the  North  Central  region  and 
in  Chicago,  as  well,  average  total  expenditures  for  all  personal  care, 
for  services,   and  for  toilet  articles  and  preparations  were  greater 
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than  for  farm  families  with  comparable  incomes.  The  relationship 
between  outlays  of  husbands  and  wives  for  services  differed,  too.  In 
the  cities,  amounts  spent  by  husbands  were  greater  than  those  spent 
by  wives  at  the  lower  income  levels;  but  at  the  upper  levels  the  wives 
ranked  the  higher.  In  Chicago,  in  the  class  $4,000-$4,999,  for 
example,  average  expenditures  of  wives  were  $22  as  compared  with 
$13  for  husbands;  in  the  farm  section,  averages  of  wives  were  the 
smaller,  $1  as  compared  with  $3.  Expenditures  of  both  husbands 
and  wives  in  the  farm  counties  were  much  lower  than  in  Chicago  or 
the  small  cities,  as  is  shown  below: 

Average  expenditures  for  personal  services 

Pennsylvania-      North  rhimnn 

Ohio  Central  ^nicago, 

farm  section    small  cities 
Familv-income  class  and  family  member:1 

$750-8999: 

All  family  members $5  $10             $10 

Husbands 2  5                 5 

Wives 1  3                 3 

$2,500-$2,999: 

All  family  members 8  26                29 

Husbands 3  10                10 

Wives 1  11                11 

$4,000-$4,999: 

All  family  members 10  39                46 

Husbands 3  12                13 

Wives 1  17               22 

i  Data  for  other  income  classes  for  families  in  the  farm  section  and  the  small  cities  are  given  in  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  455;  for  the  Chicago  families,  in  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor  Bull.  No.  648,  Vol.  III. 

Formal  Education 

School  books  and  supplies,  tuition,  fees,  and  special  lessons  (in- 
cluding music  lessons)  were  included  in  the  category  formal  education. 
Board  and  room  for  family  members  away  at  school  were  excluded; 
such  outlays  were  allocated  to  food  and  housing.  Obviously,  families 
spending  for  formal  education  would  be  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to 
those  with  children;  examples  of  husbands  or  wives  doing  graduate 
work  or  taking  correspondence  courses  were  rare.  The  average 
expenditures  of  the  entire  group  of  families  at  any  income  level, 
therefore,  serve  mainly  to  show  the  place  of  this  category  in  the 
consumption  pattern  as  a  whole.  At  income  levels  below  $2,000 
averages  were  less  than  $10;  at  levels  between  $2,000  and  $5,000, 
they  ranged  from  $12  to  $34.  Only  in  two  income  classes  were  such 
expenditures  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total  value  of  consumption 
(table  2). 

In  many  schooldistricts,  it  is  customary  to  provide  the  necessary 
books  and  supplies  for  all  students  at  public  expense.  In  others, 
only  a  part  are  provided;  books  may  be  furnished  to  grade  school 
students  but  not  to  those  in  high  school.  In  still  others,  parents 
must  purchase  whatever  the  student  needs.  As  a  consequence  of 
variations  in  practices  from  one  district  to  another  and  the  fact  that 
this  farm  section  included  counties  from  two  States,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  definitely  what  proportion  of  the  children  were  given  books 
and  supplies  at  public  expense.  (In  Pennsylvania  some  free  text 
books  were  required  at  the  time  of  the  survey;  in  Ohio  free  text  books 
were  authorized  but  not  required.)  Of  the  1,28S  families  having 
children  in  school,  more  than  half,  56  percent,  had  no  outlays  for 
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education.  Some  of  those  that  spent  nothing  may  have  had  books 
previously  used  by  older  children  but  most,  probably,  were  in  districts 
where  books  and  supplies  were  provided. 

Families  with  children  in  elementary  schools  that  had  expenditures 
for  their  education  generally  spent  sums  averaging  less  than  $6,  re- 
gardless of  income.  Average  expenditures  by  families  having  children 
in  high  school  were  generally  somewhat  higher  than  for  elementary 
school,  as  is  shown  below  by  data  for  families  of  type  5  in  selected 
income  classes: 

Average  expenditures  for  formal  educa- 
tion by  families  of  type  5  spending  for 
children  in — 

t,        „  .  ,  Elementary 

Family-income  class:  1  schools  High  schools 

$500-$749__ $2.00  $4.60 

$1,000-$1,249 4.82  8.15 

$1,500-$1,749 - 4.11  18.06 

$2,000-$2,499 3.92  8.50 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  456. 

Reading 

The  majority  of  these  farm  families,  97  percent,  reported  expendi- 
tures for  reading,  including  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  other 
than  those  purchased  for  formal  education  or  for  occupational  uses. 
Average  outlays  were  relatively  small,  amounting  to  approximately 
0.6  percent  of  total  value  of  consumption  at  most  income  levels. 
Families  in  income  classes  under  $2,500  spent  sums  averaging  less  than 
$10  for  reading;  those  in  the  class  $4,000-$4,999,  only  $12  (table  2). 


Tob 


acco 


Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  families  spent  some  amount  for 
cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  smokers'  supplies.  Average  expendi- 
tures (all  families)  fluctuated  around  $12  without  any  appreciable 
tendency  to  increase  with  income.  The  proportion  of  families  spend- 
ing tended  to  decrease  slightly  as  income  rose;  from  60  to  66  percent 
of  those  at  levels  in  the  range  $250-$  1,249  had  outlays  compared  with 
46  to  57  percent  at  levels  between  $1,250  and  $5,000  (tables  2  and  4). 

Other  Items 

Miscellaneous  items  such  as  interest  on  debts  incurred  for  family 
living,  bank  charges,  legal  services,  and  funeral  and  cemetery  expendi- 
tures composed  the  fifteenth  consumption  category — other  items. 
In  view  of  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  such  expenditures,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  average  outlays  fluctuated  rather  widely  from  one 
income  level  to  another.  Some  tendency  toward  an  increase  with  in> 
come  was  exhibited,  although  this  rise  was  not  steady.  Thus,  families 
in  classes  within  the  range  $250-$999  had  outlays  that  averaged  from 
$2  to  $5;  those  in  classes  between  $2,000  and  $5,000,  from  $7  to  $12. 
Average  outlays  for  all  income  classes  combined  were  $6,  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  value  of  consumption.  Fluctuations  in  the  aver- 
age amounts  spent  were  greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  families 
having  such  expenditures;  the  latter  increased  fairly  steadily  from  20 
percent  for  income  classes  in  the  range  $500-$999  to  50  percent  at  the 
level  $4,000-$4,999  (tables  2  and  4). 
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Variation  of  Consumption  Within  Income  Classes 

Among  families  of  comparable  income  there  were  great  differences 
in  total  value  of  consumption  and  in  the  pattern  of  use  of  income  for 
family  living.  At  every  income  level  some  families  had  a  value  of 
consumption  that  was  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  greater  than  that  of  others. 
The  primary  explanation  of  such  extremes  of  variation  lies  in  the  vari- 
able character  of  farm  income.  The  net  income  of  the  individual 
farm  family  is  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  from  one  year  to  another, 
and  consumption  is  probably  more  closely  related  to  the  average  of 
receipts  over  a  period  of  years  than  to  the  income  of  a  single  year. 

Some  families  whose  incomes  were  customarily  in  the  upper  brackets 
may  have  had  a  net  money  loss  from  the  operation  of  the  farm  during 
the  year  of  the  survey  and  consequently  have  had  unusually  low  net 
family  incomes.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Method  of  Deriva- 
tion of  Family  Income  and  Resulting  Problems  of  Classification.) 
Other  families  may  have  received  net  incomes  that  were  well  above 
the  average  of  their  experience.  In  either  case,  consumption  was 
probably  not  adapted  to  the  income  of  the  year  in  question  but  was 
maintained  at  customary  levels.  Thus,  in  the  income  class  $0-$249, 
the  value  of  consumption  of  3  of  the  22  families  in  the  sample  was 
within  the  range  $2,000-$2,499;  in  the  class  $5,000-$9,999,  the  value 
for  3  of  the  19  families  was  less  than  $1,500  (table  10). 

Table  10. — distribution  of  families  by  total  value  of  consumption  (Penn- 
sylvania—ohio)  :  Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  total  value  of  consumption, 
by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income 

class 

(dollars) 


0-249 

250-499- . - . 
500-749. _ . . 
750-999. -  - . 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 


c 

CS 


No. 
2  22 
100 
208 
305 
294 
313 
266 
197 
255 
136 
116 
2  26 
2  19 


OS 

o 


Pet. 

27.3 

24.0 

2.9 

.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


«/3- 

o 

o 


Pet. 

22.8 

43.0 

51.9 

15.1 

4.8 

1.3 

.0 

.5 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


OS 
OS 
OS 

© 


Pet. 

18.2 

18.0 

27.8 

54.1 

26.2 

15.0 

11.3 

7.  1 

3.  1 

.7 

.0 

.0 

5.3 


OS 

<=/=- 

i 

o 

o 
o 


Pet. 

4.5 

8.0 

10.1 

20.3 

50.4 

33.5 

24.8 

18.8 

13.7 

8.8 

6.9 

3.8 

5.3 


o 


Pet. 

4.5 

1.0 

3.4 

6.9 

12.9 

33.2 

30.8 

27.4 

22.0 

16.9 

12.  1 

7.7 

5.3 


o 

o 


Pet. 

4.5 

4.0 

2.4 

3.0 

3.1 

12.5 

20.7 

28.0 

24.4 

21.3 

20.7 

3.8 

10.5 


OS 

OS 
OS 


Pet. 
4.5 
1.0 

.5 

.0 

1.7 

2.6 

7.1 
13.2 
17.fi 
23.6 
24.  1 
27.0 
21.0 


</=■ 

I 

O 

5 
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Pet. 

13.7 

.0 

.5 

.0 

.3 

.3 

4.9 

3.0 

17.6 

23.6 

28.5 

38.5 

26.3 


os 

» 

O 
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0.0 

.0 

.0 
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.3 

1.6 

.4 

2.0 

.4 

4.4 

6.0 

7.  7 

21.0 


o 

OS 

CO 

«^ 

c 

Q 
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Pet. 

0.0 

1.0 
.5 
.3 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.4 
.0 

1.7 
11.5 

5.3 


OS 
OS 
OS 

«/=► 

o 

o 
o 
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0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


cs. 

© 

5 
o 


Pet. 

o.a 

.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

.0 
.0 
.0 


1  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.    No  families  reported  a  value  of  'consumption 
of  less  than  $250  or  of  more  than  $9,999. 
1  Note  that  the  percentage  distribution  in  this  class  is  based  on  fewer  than  30  cases. 


In  the  lowest  and  in  the  highest  income  classes,  in  which  the  number 
of  families  in  the  sample  was  small,  these  cases  of  extreme  variation 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  the  average  expenditures  of  the 
group.  If  the  sample  of  families  in  the  class  $0-$249  had  been  larger, 
the  average  value  of  consumption  probably  would  have  been  much 
lower  than  $964,  the  average  for  the  22  families  covered  in  the  survey. 
Half  of  this  group  had  a  level  of  consumption  of  a  total  value  exceeding 
$750.      (Seep.  346 for  a  further  discussion  of  the  low-income  groups.) 
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The  irregular  distribution  of  consumption  values  above  $1,000  is 
obviously  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  cases  and  probably  would 
not  have  appeared  in  a  larger  sample.  In  the  income  class  $5,000- 
$9,999,  families  having  consumption  of  a  relatively  low  value  appeared 
in  the  small  sample  of  19  with  a  greater  frequency  than  would  be 
expected  in  a  larger  sample;  those  having  a  relatively  high  value,  with 
less  frequency. 

At  the  income  level  $500-$749,  more  than  half  of  the  families  had  a 
value  of  consumption  in  the  interval  of  the  same  range,  $500-$749; 
relatively  few  families,  only  3  percent,  had  consumption  valued  at 
less  than  $500,  the  lower  limit  of  the  income  class.  Similarly,  in 
the  two  succeeding  income  classes,  $750-$999  and  $1,000-$1,249, 
approximately  half  of  the  families  had  a  value  of  consumption  that 
was  in  the  same  interval  as  their  income.  In  successive  income  classes, 
the  spread  in  the  value  of  consumption  became  wider  as  the  proportion 
of  families  whose  value  of  consumption  was  lower  than  income 
increased.  The  modal  consumption  interval  became  less  well  defined 
and  shifted  from  equivalence  to  the  income  class  to  a  range  below  the 
lower  limit  of  income.  Thus,  in  the  income  class  $1,750-$1,999,  only 
13  percent  of  the  families  had  consumption  of  a  value  corresponding 
with  their  income  class,  compared  with  about  half  in  the  three  classes 
cited  above;  28  percent  were  in  the  consumption  interval  $1,500- 
$1,749  (one  interval  below  the  income  class)  and  27  percent  were  in 
the  consumption  interval  $1,250-$1,499. 

The  marked  increase,  as  income  rose,  in  the  proportion  of  families 
having  consumption  of  a  value  in  an  interval  below  income  was 
reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  proportion  having  a  comparatively  large 
surplus.  Thus,  in  the  income  class  $500-$749,  only  3  percent  of  the 
families  had  a  value  of  consumption  in  the  interval  $250-$499 — the 
next  below  the  lower  bound  of  income;  only  5  percent  had  a  surplus 
of  $100  or  more.  But  at  the  level  $1,250-$1,499,  where  half  of  the 
families  had  a  plane  of  consumption  of  a  money  value  below  $1,250, 
57  percent  had  a  surplus  of  $100  or  above,  and  more  than  one-fourth 
had  savings  that  exceeded  $300  (table  11). 

The  distribution  of  families  by  money  expenditures  showed  a  type 
of  change  with  rising  income  that  resembled  the  change  in  distribution 
by  the  value  of  consumption.  However,  since  money  income  was 
appreciably  less  than  total  income  (cash  and  in  kind),  the  modal 
money  expenditures  interval  would  be  expected  to  be  below  the  income 
class.  At  the  income  level  $500-$749,  the  expenditures  of  62  percent 
of  the  families  fell  in  the  interval  immediately  below,  $250-$499; 
but  at  the  level  $1,750-$1,999  the  modal  interval  of  expenditures  was 
$500-$749  and  included  only  38  percent  of  the  families  (table  12). 
Differences  in  family  composition,  in  habits  of  buying  and  saving,  and 
in  the  contribution  of  farm-furnished  products  to  family  living  all 
contribute  to  the  variation  in  total  money  expenditures  and  in  patterns 
of  spending.  The  same  total  sum  may  be  allocated  in  many  different 
ways  to  the  various  consumption  categories;  or  different  totals  may 
represent  essentially  the  same  spending  pattern  except  for  a  single 
large  outlay,  such  as  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  or  payment  of  an 
unusually  high  bill  for  medical  care  because  of  the  serious  illness  of  a 
family  member. 
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Table  11. — distribution  of  families  by  amount  of  surplus  or  deficit 
(pexnsylvaxia-ohio)  :  Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  ^amount  of  surplus 
or  deficit,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  l  1935-36 
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Pet. 

Pet. 

Pel. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Prt. 

Prf. 

Pcf. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pcf. 

Pc'. 

Pet. 

All  incomes 

1.3 

3.2 

4.4 

3.1 

5.5 

3.9 

3.8 

8.4 

5.8 

5.6 

8.9 

8.5 

11.3 

15.2 

11.1 

0-249  3 

28.6 

23.8 

38.0 

.0 

4.8 

4.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

250-499 

7.0 

16.0 

15.0 

8.0 

22.0 

9.0 

3.0 

11.0 

8.0 

.0 

.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

500-749 

2.4 

7.7 

11.6 

8.6 

13.4 

8.7 

7.7 

20.2 

8.5 

6.1 

4.7 

.4 

.0 

.0 

.0 

750-999 

.3 

4.6 

6.9 

5.6 

9.8 

6.8 

5.3 

15.7 

12.9 

11.3 

13.3 

6  2 

1.3 

.0 

.0 

1,000-1,249 

.7 

2.4 

4.0 

2.  4 

7.0 

6.0 

7.4 

13.6 

11.0    10.0 

13.0 

13.0 

8.8 

.7 

.0 

1,250-1.499 

1.6 

1.3 

2.9 

4.1 

5.7 

3.2 

2.9 

6.4 

6.4 

8.3 

16.9 

14.4 

20.1 

5.8 

.0 

1.500  1,749 

.4 

1.5 

3.6 

1.8 

1.1 

1.5 

4.0 

4.9 

2.6 

5.6 

11.6 

14.7 

22.6 

23.7 

.4 

1,750-1,999 

.0 

2.6 

.0 

.5 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

4.1 

1.5 

2.5 

8.  1 

12.7 

23.9 

36.5 

4.1 

2,000-2,499 

.4 

.4 

.0 

.4 

.4 

.8 

2.3 

3.1 

1.2 

1.6 

3.9 

7.5 

15.4 

47.6 

15.0 

2.500-2,999 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.3 

.8 

.0 

.0 

.8 

2.2 

1.4 

8.9 

34.9 

48.9 

3,000-3,999 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

1.7 

1.7 

15.5 

81.1 

4,000-4,999  3 ... 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

0 

100.0 

5,000-9,999  3„_ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

100.0 

1 

i  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.  See  the  report  Changes  in  Assets  and  Liabilities 
of  Families,  Misc.  Pub.  464  for  the  distribution  of  families  in  other  analysis  units  by  amount  of  surplus  or 
deficit. 

*  The  largest  surplus  reported  fell  in  this  class. 

"  The  percentage  distribution  in  this  class  is  based  on  fewer  than  30  cases. 

Table~12. — distribution  of  families  by  total  expenditures  for  family 
living  (pennsylvania-ohio):  Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  total 
expenditures  for  family  living,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1 
1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income 
class  (dollars) 


0-249 » 

250-499.. 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249— 
1,250-1,499— 
1,500-1,749— 
1,750-1.999.... 
2,000-2,499. .  . 
2,500-2,999— 
3,000-3,999.... 
4,000-4,999*.. 
5,000-9,999*.. 


Pet. 

18.2 

30.0 

15.8 

3.9 

.7 

.3 

.8 

.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 


Pet. 

45.5 

45.0 

62.5 

59.7 

39.5 

22.7 

15.0 

8.1 

7.8 

5.2 

1.7 

3.8 

.0 


© 

€«• 

I 

O 

o 


Pet. 
9.1 

18.0 
13.5 
29.5 
46.3 
42.2 
36.8 
38.1 
29.0 
21  3 
18.1 
3.8 
15.8 


© 
© 
© 


Pet. 

4.5 

3.0 

6.2 

3.3 

10.5 

26.5 

31.6 

28.5 

26.3 

28.7 

25.9 

11.6 

26.3 


© 

© 

o 

o 


Pet. 

4.5 

2.0 

.5 

3.0 

.7 

5.8 

9.8 

16.2 

20.8 

21.3 

22.5 

19.3 

10.5 


© 
© 

© 


Pet. 

9.1 

1.0 

.0 

.3 

1.4 

.6 

2.6 

5.1 

9.4 

11.8 

15.5 

42.4 

21.0 


© 


Pet. 

0.0 

.0 

1.0 

.0 

.3 

.6 

3.4 

1.5 

5.1 

8.1 

9.5 

3.8 

15.8 


© 
© 
© 

3 


Pet. 

9.1 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.3 

.3 

.0 

2.0 

1.2 

2.2 

3.4 

3.8 

5.3 


c-j 

««■ 

i 

o 
o 
o 


Pet. 

0.0 

1.0 

.5 

.0 

.0 

1.0 

.0 

.0 

.4 

.7 

3.4 

3.8 

.0 


© 

© 

© 


o 
o 


Pet. 
0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
3.8 
.0 


© 

a-. 

°L 

CO* 

«/> 

o 
o 
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Pet. 

0.0 

.0 

.0 

.3 

.3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

3.9 

5.3 


© 
© 

© 


I 
© 

o 
o 


Pet. 
0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.7 
.0 
.0 
.0 


o 

o 


Pet. 
0.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


i  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

'  The  percentage  distribution  in  this  class  is  based  on  fewer  than  30  cases. 


Space  does  not  permit  detailed  presentation  of  the  ways  in  which  in- 
dividual families  at  the  various  income  levels  distributed  the  total 
value  of  consumption  among  the  various  categories,  or  the  variations 
in  consumption  patterns  of  families  with  comparable  incomes,  for 
every  income  class.     The  great  variety  of  patterns  among  families  of 
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approximately  the  same  income  and  same  family  composition  is 
indicated,  however,  by  the  range  between  the  lowest  and  highest 
value  reported  for  each  consumption  category  as  shown  in  table  13  for 
selected  income  classes.  Each  of  the  families  in  the  group  for  which 
data  are  presented  had  three  members — husband,  wife,  and  one  child 
under  16. 

Table  13. — range  of  value  of  consumption  (pennsylvania-ohio):  Lowest 
and  highest  value  and  expenditures  reported  for  specified  categories  of  goods  and 
services,  families  with  one  child  under  16  and  no  others  (type  2),  selected  income 
classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Item 

Income  class 
$250-$499 

Income  class 
$500-$749 

Income  class 
$1,250-$1,499 

Income  class 
$2,500-$2,999 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Total  value  of  consumption 

$477 

$3, 057 

$453 

$1,  306 

$547 

$1, 498 

$1,  215 

$2, 103 

Total   expenditures   for   family 
living          _  .. 

176 

2,292 

174 

847 

274 

1,115 

692 

1,601 

Food 

217 

865 

188 

561 

217 

733 

354 

658 

Farm -furnished.         

116 

52 

378 
600 

93 
56 

393 
302 

83 
55 

488 
385 

191 
95 

459 

Expenditures..  _      

284 

Housing.. 

11 

510 

16 

330 

33 

440 

134 

365 

Farm-furnished 

11 

0 

450 
60 

16 
0 

330 
212 

33 
0 

440 
200 

132 
0 

360 

Expenditures. _  _  ..  .. 

14 

Household  operation     ...    _ 

46 

221 

28 

171 

38 

227 

98 

292 

Farm-furnished.      . 

0 
10 

80 
216 

0 
10 

75 
166 

0 
18 

100 
207 

0 
46 

100 

Expenditures. ..  ..  _  ... 

281 

Furnishings  and  equipment- 
Clothing.       .        ..... 

Automobile       ... 

Personal  care. . 

Medical  care            .           ... 

Recreation..     _________ 

Tobacco 

Reading ... 

Formal  education .    .     _ 

0 

7 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

78 
194 
314 

45 
336 
125 
182 

29 

8 

230 

0 
5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

115 
112 
246 

32 
157 

61 

26 

34 

16- 

51 

2 
10 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 

1 

0 

2 

265 

205 

301 

40 

308 

130 

52 

16 

12 

200 

11 
58 
0 
7 
16 
6 
0 

(2) 
0 
15 

206 

250 

539 

54 

186 

159 

39 

36 

3 

Gifts,  welfare,  selected  taxes. 

85 

1  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table, 
types. 

2  $0.50  or  less. 


See  table  49  for  similar  data  for  other  family 


The  range  of  expenditures  was  relatively  greater  for  some  con- 
sumption categories  than  for  others.  In  the  income  class  $1,250- 
$1,499,  average  money  expenditures  for  food  were  $172  for  these  one- 
child  families;  the  lowest  amount  spent  by  any  family,  $55,  was  less 
than  one-third  of  the  average  and  the  highest  amount,  $385,  some- 
what over  twice  the  average.  For  automobile  purchase  and  opera- 
tion, average  expenditures  at  this  level  were  $81;  the  highest  amount 
spent  by  any  family  was  $301,  nearly  4  times  the  average.  For  fur- 
nishings and  equipment,  the  highest  expenditures  for  the  year,  $265, 
were  more  than  6  times  the  average  of  $40 ;  for  medical  care,  almost  8 
times  the  average  of  $42.  The  absolute  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  expenditures  for  some  categories  exceeded  the  highest 
expenditures  for  others.  Thus,  the  $330  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  amounts  spent  for  food  was  greater  than  the  total  outlays 
of  any  family  for  the  automobile,  for  medical  care,  for  furnishings  and 
equipment,  for  clothing,  or  any  other  consumption  category  at  this 
income  level  (tables  13  and  46). 
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The  range  of  variation  in  the  values  of  farm-furnished  food  and  of 
fuel,  ice.  and  other  farm  products  indicates  one  explanation  of  the 
variation  in  expenditures  for  food  and  for  household  operation.  Fam- 
ilies producing  little  or  none  of  their  food  and  fuel  supplies  probably 
have  outlays  for  these  items  that  are  above  the  average:  those  with 
generous  amounts  from  the  farm  may  spend  little  by  comparison  with 
the  group.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  value  of  farm-furnished 
housing,  food,  fuel,  and  other  products  was  a  component  of  income 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Two  families  might  have  the  same  net  income, 
but  one  with  a  comparatively  high  income  in  kind  would  have  a 
smaller  money  income  than  the  other  whose  contributions  from  the 
farm  were  low  in  value. 

Families  in  Low-Income  Classes 

The  wide  range  in  the  value  of  consumption  of  families  with  low 
incomes  merits  separate  consideration.  In  any  one  year,  a  group  of 
families  having  net  incomes  amounting  to  less  than  $500  may  include 
representatives  from  a  variety  of  economic  levels,  as  defined  by  average 
income  over  several  years  and  by  net  worth  status.  For  some  families 
a  gross  money  income  of  several  thousand  dollars  may  be  reduced 
to  a  net  income  of  but  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  or  to  a  net  loss,  by 
unusually  large  farm  operating  expenses  which  may  include  the  re- 
placement of  a  tractor  or  other  expensive  business  equipment.  Other 
families,  operating  farms  on  a  relatively  large  scale,  may  suffer  almost 
complete  losses  of  income  during  the  year  because  of  drought,  destruc- 
tion of  crops  by  insect  pests,  and  the  like.  Such  families  are  likely 
to  have  assets  that  can  be  liquidated  or  good  credit  standing  so  that 
the  value  of  family  consumption  may  be  reduced  little,  if  at  all.  from 
the  level  formerly  maintained.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal, 
Data  for  Low-income  Families.) 

In  contrast,  for  many  of  the  groups  below  the  8500-ineome  line,  the 
net  income  received  during  the  year  is  about  the  same  as,  or  only  a 
little  below,  amounts  received  in  the  past  or  expected  in  the  future. 
Such  families  must  restrict  consumption  to  the  low  level  of  income  or 
receive  aid  from  relief  agencies,  since  they  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  provide  a  plane  of  living  beyond  current  receipts.  Families  that 
had  received  relief  during  the  year  were  excluded  from  this  study  of 
consumption;  hence  the  low-income  groups  described  in  this  report 
consisted  of  families  that  lived  within  their  incomes  without  assistance 
from  welfare  agencies  and  those  that  were  able  to  maintain  higher 
levels  of  consumption  by  decreasing  assets  or  increasing  liabilities. 

In  this  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  section  every  one  of  the  22  families 
surveyed  that  had  received  a  net  income  of  less  than  $250  had  a  level 
of  consumption  that  exceeded  its  income  in  value;  not  one  broke  even 
or  had  a  surplus  (table  1).  Evidently  this  group  was  composed 
primarily  of  families  accustomed  to  higher  incomes.  For  almost 
three-fourths,  the  value  of  consumption  exceeded  $500 — a  level  beyond 
that  which  a  family  customarily  in  the  lowest  income  class  could  main- 
tain, year  in  and  year  out.  For  many,  this  low  income  figure  was  an 
accounting  abstraction,  the  result  of  subtracting  a  net  farm  business 
loss  from  the  value  of  farm-furnished  products  and  money  income  from, 
nonfarm  sources.     (See  Glossary,  Income,  Farm  Family,  for  method 
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of  income  computation.)  Even  in  the  successively  higher  classes,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  families  ended  the  year  with  a  deficit — 80 
percent  in  the  income  class  $250-$499  and  60  percent  in  the  class 
$500-$749. 

The  difference  between  the  consumption  pattern  of  all  families  at 
the  low-income  level  $250-$499,  as  shown  by  tables  of  this  report,  and 
a  selected  group  at  this  level  that  nearly  balanced  income  and  con- 
sumption is  shown  by  data  from  a  special  tabulation.  The  group  as 
a  whole  included  100  families;  the  selected  group — those  that  broke 
even,  had  a  surplus,  or  had  a  deficit  of  less  than  $50 — 23  families.  The 
latter  group  included  relatively  more  small  families  than  the  former; 
average  number  of  persons  per  family  was  2.35  as  compared  with  2.97. 

The  selected  families  had  a  larger  average  net  money  income  than 
the  entire  group — $221  compared  with  $80 — but  the  value  of  their 
farm-furnished  living  was  $117  smaller  as  is  shown  below: 

Families  in  the  income  class 
$250-$499 

■■  ■■  ....... ....         .         i         ■  % 

Those  with 
no  deficit  or 
a  deficit  less 
Item:  All         than  $50  i 

Average  total  family  income $402  $426 

Money  income 80  221 

Nonmoney  income  from  farm-furnished 

products 322  205 

Average  net  surplus  or  deficit  (—) —304  17 

Average  value  of  consumption 720  417 

Value  of  farm-furnished  products 322  205 

Expenditures  for  family  living 398  212 

Value  of  food 311  204 

Farm-furnished 182  112 

Expenditures 129  92 

Value  of  housing 132  80 

Farm-furnished 120  77 

Expenditures 12  3 

Value  of  household  operation 78  57 

Farm-furnished 20  16 

Expenditures 58  41 

Other  expenditures: 

Furnishings  and  equipment 21  3 

Clothing 46  22 

Automobile 44  13 

Medical  care 33  7 

All  other  consumption 55  31 

•  From  unpublished  data  based  on  a  special  tabulation. 

The  average  money  expenditures  for  nearly  every  consumption 
category  were  lower  for  the  selected  than  for  the  total  group,  but  the 
relative  differences  varied  among  the  categories.  Average  expendi- 
tures for  food  by  the  selected  families  were  less  than  three-fourths 
as  great  as  by  the  total  group,  $92  compared  with  $129;  the  value  of 
food  consumption  was  lower  too,  $87  and  $105  per  person.  Average 
expenditures  for  clothing  were  somewhat  less  than  one-half,  $22 
and  $46,  respectively;  for  the  automobile,  less  than  one-third;  for 
medical  care,  about  one-fifth  as  great  as  for  all  families.  The  pro- 
portion of  families  having  automobile  outlays  was  lower  among  the 
selected  than  the  total  group,  39  percent  as  compared  with  64;  for 
medical  care,  78  and  89  percent,  respectively.  The  difference  in 
money  outlays  for  food,  $37,  accounted  for  one-fifth  of  the  difference 
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between  the  total  expenditures  of  the  two  groups,  $186;  the  difference 
in  automobile  outlays  for  $31;  medical  care,  $26;  clothing,  $24;  and 
each  of  the  various  other  categories,  smaller  amounts.  Evidently 
families  keep  their  consumption  at  a  low  level  by  various  economies 
as  by  serving  meals  of  lower  money  value,  and  by  foregoing  the  owner- 
ship and  use  of  automobiles,  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  equipment 
for  their  homes,  the  acquisition  of  new  articles  of  clothing,  and  the 
use  of  medical  services. 

Coefficient  of  Variation 

In  several  analysis  units,  the  standard  deviations  for  expenditures 
for  the  different  consumption  categories  were  found  to  vary  within 
each  of  the  income  classes  above  $500  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
average  amount  spent.  That  is,  the  standard  deviation,  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  average  outlays  for  the  category,  tended  to 
fluctuate  around  a  constant  value  independent  of  the  income  class. 
Although  the  study  of  the  variation  of  expenditures  is  as  yet  incom- 
plete, the  relationship  stated  was  considered  sufficiently  uniform  and 
reasonable  to  use  as  a  basis  for  the  presentation  here  of  an  index  of 
variability  computed  for  selected  income  classes. 

The  coefficient  of  variation  for  each  of  the  15  consumption  cate- 
gories, derived  as  a  weighted  average  of  the  coefficients  for  three 
selected  income  classes,  is  presented  for  four  analysis  units  (table 
14).  The  standard  deviation,  like  the  average,  was  based  on  the 
total  number  of  families  in  each  class;  that  is,  families  making  no 
purchases  were  considered  as  having  zero  expenditures.  On  the  basis 
of  the  assumption  that  the  coefficient  of  variation  does  not  change 
with  income,  the  figure  presented  for  a  category  may  be  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  the  coefficient  of  variation  for  any  income  class, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  lowest. 


Table  14. — expenditure  variability:  Coefficient  of  variation  of  expenditures  for 
specified  categories  of  goods  and  services,  4  white  farm-operator  analysis  units  in 
7  States,1  1935-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Item 


Food 

Housing 

Household  operation 

Furnishings  and  equipment 

Clothing 

Automobile 

Other  travel  and  transportation 

Personal  care 

M  e  dical  care 

Recreation 

Tobacco 

Reading 

Formal  education 

Gifts,  welfare,  selected  taxes 

Other  items 


Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio 


46 
212 

63 
128 

56 
135 
482 

56 
127 
151 
152 

55 
417 
lss 
526 


Washington- 
Oregon 


43 
204 

64 
145 

55 
112 
374 

56 
136 
107 
117 

60 
305 
157 
277 


California 


35 
228 

48 
176 

58 
108 
468 

64 
144 
102 
135 

60 
33S 
133 
404 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


50 
314 

90 
163 

47 
132 
419 

61 
124 
131 

98 

83 
l$l 
128 
551 


1  The  figures  in  this  table  are  weighted  averages  of  the  coefficient  of  variation  in  3  income  das  -  <X)0- 
$1,249.  S1.250-$l,499,  and  $1,500-$1,749).  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.  See  table 
50  for  similar  data  for  family-type  groups. 
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The  values  of  the  coefficients  for  the  different  consumption  cate- 
gories in  the  four  farm  sections  tended  to  be  quite  similar.  Thus, 
they  ranged  from  47  to  58  for  clothing,  from  56  to  64  for  personal  care, 
and  from  108  to  135  for  the  automobile.  It  may  be  concluded  from 
this  similarity  that  estimates  of  the  variability  of  expenditures  for 
other  analysis  units  may  be  based  on  the  data  for  the  four  selected. 
The  differences  in  the  value  of  the  coefficients  among  the  four  units 
are  not,  however,  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  sampling  variations.  In 
particular  for  those  categories  influenced  by  home  production,  there 
appears  to  be  an  association  between  the  variability  and  the  geographic 
section.  Thus,  the  coefficient  for  food  and  that  for  household  opera- 
tion has  a  low  value  in  California,  where  the  value  of  farm-furnished 
food  and  fuel  was  small,  and  a  high  value  in  the  North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina  section  where  the  farm-furnished  values  are  relatively 
high  (table  35). 

Expenditures  for  food  were  in  general  less  variable  than  for  the 
14  other  consumption  groups.  Other  categories  for  which  the  co- 
efficient of  variation  was  relatively  low  were]  clothing,  personal  care, 
household  operation,  and  reading.  Among  the  most  variable  cate- 
gories was  travel  and  transportation  other  than  by  family  automobile 
— of  minor  importance  to  farm  families  in  terms  of  the  number  having 
expenditures  and  average  amounts  spent.  Of  the  categories  for 
which  expenditures  were  relatively  large,  the  automobile,  medical 
care,  and  furnishings  and  equipment  were  among  the  more  variable. 
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Figure  4. — Clothing:  Income  and  expenditures  for  clothing,  families  of  husband 
and  wife  only,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit,  1935-36.  (Circles  indi- 
cate the  average  family  income  and  average  clothing  expenditures  for  each 
income  class.) 


The  dispersion  of  expenditures  for  clothing  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  analysis  unit  is  shown  graphically  in  figure  4.  The  extent  of 
the  variation  of  expenditures  of  families  of  the  same  type  (type  1, 
husband  and  wife  only)  at  every  income  level  suggests  the  wide  dif- 
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ferences  that  exist  between  the  pattern  of  income  use  as  displayed  by 
individual  families  and  that  shown  by  the  averages  for  all  families  in 
an  income  class. 

Relative   Changes   in    Consumption    From    Low   to    High    Income 

Classes 

Variations  in  the  balance  between  income  and  consumption  at  suc- 
cessively higher  income  levels  and  in  the  pattern  of  use  of  income 
(money  and  nonmoney)  for  living— the  way  income  is  distributed 
among  food,  clothing,  and  the  various  other  consumption  categories — 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages.  These  variations  reflect 
a  considerable  change  as  income  rises  in  the  scale  and  content  of  living 
and  in  the  building  up  of  financial  resources.  Families  in  the  upper 
income  classes  had  a  more  varied  and  adequate  food  supply,  both 
purchased  in  the  market  and  provided  by  their  farms,  than  those  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  income  scale.  Their  homes  were  larger,  better 
equipped,  and  more  comfortable.  Relatively  more  had  household 
help  and  telephone  service.  They  purchased  more  articles  of  clothing 
and  paid  higher  prices  for  them.  Their  automobiles  were  driven  great- 
er distances,  were  replaced  more  often,  and  were  more  frequently  from 
the  new  rather  than  the  used-car  market.  Paid  entertainment  and 
meals  in  restaurants  and  other  places  outside  the  home  were  enjoyed 
by  a  larger  proportion.  Medical  care  was  more  adequate,  as  measured 
by  number  of  physicians'  visits  and  percentage  of  families  having  den- 
tists' services.  And  along  with  this  higher  plane  of  living  went  greater 
progress  in  getting  ahead  financially,  in  decreasing  debts  and  building 
up  assets. 

Although  the  families  at  the  upper  income  levels  enjoyed  a  higher 
scale  of  living  than  the  low-income  groups,  the  increase  in  their  average 
total  value  of  consumption  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
their  income.  Nor  did  the  average  value  of  any  of  the  15  consumption 
categories  increase  as  much,  relatively,  as  did  income,  although  the 
rise  for  some  was  more  rapid  than  for  others.  To  show  these  differ- 
ences in  rates  of  increase,  the  average  value  of  consumption  and  aver- 
age change  in  net  worth  of  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  families  at 
four  points  on  the  income  scale— $500,  $1,000,  $2,000,  and  $4,000— 
have  been  derived  from  the  data  in  tables  1,  2,  and  3  by  simple  inter- 
polation. Total  value  of  consumption  at  the  $500-income  point  was 
$749,  or  about  50  percent  greater  than  income;  at  the  $4,000  point,  it 
was  $2,082,  nearly  50  percent  less  than  income.  With  eight  times  as 
much  income,  families'  consumption  increased  less  than  threefold 
(table  15). 

At  the  $l,000-income  point,  total  consumption  was  approximately 
equal  to  total  income;  it  was,  therefore,  much  less  than  twice  the  eon- 
sumption  of  the  families  writh  incomes  at  the  $500  point,  $1,016  com- 
pared with  $749.  The  difference  between  the  total  consumption  of 
these  two  groups  was  fairly  equably  distributed  throughout  the  vari- 
ous categories.  Household  operation,  however,  received  less  than  a 
proportionate  share,  while  clothing  and  the  automobile  were  in- 
creased relatively  more  than  other  categories. 

At  the  $2,000-income  point  total  consumption.  $1,522,  amounted 
to  approximately  three-fourths  of  income  and  was  50  percent  greater 
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than  at  the  $1,000  point.  Food  was  increased  by  27  percent;  house- 
hold operation  by  about  40  percent;  clothing  by  about  70  percent; 
while  expenditures  for  the  automobile  and  for  gifts,  welfare,  and 
selected  taxes  were  nearly  twice  as  great  as  at  the  $1,000  point,  and 
those  for  furnishings  and  equipment,  recreation,  and  formal  education 
were  more  than  doubled. 

Table  15. — estimated  value  of  consumption  of  families  with  specified 
incomes  (pennsylvania-ohio):  Estimated  average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  average 
value  of  consumption  both  purchased  and  farm-furnished,  and  distribution  of  value 
of  consumption  among  major  categories  of  goods  and  services,  for  families  with 
incomes  of  specified  amounts,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1  1985-1936 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Item 

Family  incomes  of  — 

$500 

$1,000 

$2, 000 

$4,000 

Net  surplus  or  deficit  (—)  

-$249 

-$16 

$478 

$1,918 

Value  of  consumption 

749 

1,016 

1,522 

2,082 

Value  of  farm-furnished  products. .. 

346 
403 

481 
535 

655 
867 

791 

Expenditures  for  family  living.. _  

1,291 

Food 

331 

446 

566 

684 

Farm-furnished .. .  . 

201 
130 

287 
159 

361 
205 

413 

Expenditures .  . 

271 

Housing 

133 

182 

297 

417 

Farm-furnished.. 

122 
11 

167 
15 

269 

28 

357 

Expenditures 

60 

Household  operation 

81 

97 

139 

182 

Farm-furnished 

23 

58 

27 
70 

25 
114 

21 

Expenditures 

161 

Furnishings  and  equipment 

19 

48 

49 

1 

9 

32 

7 

11 

5 

2 

18 
3 

23 
79 
77 

1 
12 
39 
11 
12 

6 

3 
24 

4 

53 
135 
147 

6 
16 
57 
24 
13 

8 
10 
43 

8 

80 

Clothing. 

215 

Automobile..                                             ..  . .     .. 

239 

Other  travel  and  transportation. .. ... 

6 

Personal  care. 

20 

Medical  care . 

72 

Recreation.                                  . 

29 

Tobacco _      .        

11 

Reading,.  .  .                                . 

11 

Formal  education..                 .  

26 

Gifts,  welfare,  selected  taxes 

82 

Other  items. .  . 

8 

1  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

At  the  $4,000-income  point,  total  consumption  was  $2,082 — not 
much  above  half  of  the  total  income.  Only  $560,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  $2,000  difference  in  income  between  this  point  and  $2,000, 
was  devoted  to  consumption  goods  and  services;  the  balance,  $1,440, 
was  used  for  increasing  net  worth.  Categories  that  increased  relatively 
the  most  in  value  were  clothing,  automobile  (purchase  and  operation), 
formal  education,  and  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes.  Two-fifths 
of  the  difference  in  consumption,  $227  of  $560,  was  taken  by  these 
groups,  which,  at  the  $2,000  point,  represented  somewhat  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  value  of  consumption. 

The  adjustments  families  would  make  in  their  consumption  with 
changes  in  income  may  be  inferred  from  the  data  on  consumption 
of  families  in  the  different  income  classes.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  if  the  incomes  of  a  given  group  were  increased  or  decreased,  their 
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consumption  pattern  would  shift  toward  that  of  higher  or  lower  income 
groups  under  conditions  essentially  the  same  as  those  prevailing 
during  the  survey  period.  It  has  been  seen  that  differences  in  income 
between  two  groups  are  not  proportionately  distributed  between 
savings  and  the  various  consumption  categories.  Doubtless  the 
variations  in  income  experienced  by  the  majority  of  farm  families 
help  explain  the  relatively  large  surpluses  of  the  upper  income  groups. 
Debts  accumulated  from  years  less  favorable  to  their  income  situation 
have  to  be  paid,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  the  uncertainties 
of  the  future.  Furthermore,  farm  families  as  entrepreneurs  incur 
obligations  even  in  prosperous  years  in  order  to  build  up  the  farm 
business.  Land  is  bought  when  only  a  part  of  the  purchase  price 
can  be  paid  with  the  expectation  that  the  mortgage  can  be  amortized 
from  future  income.  Debts  of  this  type,  which  tend  to  act  as  a 
brake  on  family  consumption,  are  less  likely  to  be  incurred  by  salaried 
urban  families. 


SECTION  3.    CONSUMPTION  AS  RELATED  TO 

FAMILY  COMPOSITION 

Classification  of  Families  by  Type 

The  consumption  of  a  family  is  affected  not  only  by  its  income  but 
also  by  the  number  and  age  of  persons  to  be  supported.  Accordingly, 
for  the  analysis  of  consumption  patterns,  families  have  been  classified 
in  so-called  type  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  family  members 
other  than  husband  and  wife  and  their  age — whether  they  were  under 
16  or  16  or  older. 

The  classification  of  a  large  number  of  families  in  a  few  groups 
implies  that  each  group  will  present  considerable  variation  in  the  age 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  number  of  family  members.  By  defini- 
tion, however,  some  groups  vary  less  than  others.  In  types  1,  2,  and 
3  the  number  of  persons  is  rigidly  specified,  and  those  other  than  the 
husband  and  wife  must  be  in  a  given  age  class,  i.e.,  under  16.  Other 
types  have  greater  flexibility  both  as  to  size  and  age  composition. 
The  seven  types  for  which  consumption  data  are  presented  are 
described  in  figure  5;  dotted  lines  are  used  where  variation  in  age 
class  or  in  number,  or  in  both,  is  permitted  by  definition.  (See 
Methodology  and  Appraisal,   Classification   of  Families   by  Type.) 
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Figure  5. — Definitions  of  family  types:  Illustrations  of  the  definitions  of  the 
seven  types  used  in  classification  of  families  for  the  consumption  study.  Pos- 
sible variations  in  the  number  and  age  class  of  persons  other  than  husband  and 
wife  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

The  classification  by  type  tended  to  define  within  broad  limits  the 
age  of  the  husband  and  wife,  except  for  families  of  type  1,  composed 
of  husband  and  wife  only.  Families  in  this  type  group  were  fairly 
evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  age  range — some  young  couples 
without  children,  some  aged  60  or  more  whose  children  had  grown 
and  left  home,  and  some  in  their  forties  or  fifties.     As  a  group,  the 
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families  were  older  than  those  of  other  types,  the  median  age  of  the 
husband,  58  years,  being  higher,  as  is  shown  below  by  data  for  families 
of  all  income  classes  combined  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  section: 

A  rerage 2  persons  per  family 

Median       other  than  husband  and  wife 

age  of         

Familv  tvpe:  husbands^        Under  1 6  16  or  older 

1___ 58  

2 . 40  F00  

3 36  2.00  

4 55  .26  1.  26 

5 __  48  1.79  1.69 

6 _        36  3.39  

7 45  3.75  1.62 

1  Median  age  of  husbands  by  family  type  and  income,  and  distribution  of  husbands  by  age  class,  are 
given  in  table  43. 

2  Year-equivalent  persons.  See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person,  for  explanation  of  method  used  in 
computing  averages. 

Families  of  types  2,  3,  and  6  had  one,  two,  and  three  or  four  children 
under  16,  respectively,  and  no  other  members  except  husband  and 
wife.  These  type  groups,  therefore,  included  the  great  majority  of 
the  young  families;  the  median  age  of  the  husbands  in  each  type  was 
40  or  under.  Young  husbands  and  wives  not  in  these  three  type  groups 
would  be  in  type  1  if  they  had  no  children  or  related  persons  in  the 
economic  family;  or,  if  they  had  older  relatives  living  with  them, 
such  as  the  wife's  father,  they  might  be  in  type  4,  5,  or  7,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  children  under  16. 

Families  of  types  4  and  5,  by  definition,  included  at  least  one  son 
or  daughter  (or  other  family  member  not  the  husband  or  wife)  who 
was  16  or  older.  The  average  size  of  the  type  4  families  was  3.52 
members — husband,  wife,  1.26  other  persons  16  or  older,  and  0.26 
persons  under  16.  The  average  size  of  the  type  5  families  was  5.45 
members — husband,  wife,  1.69  other  persons  16  or  older,  and  1.79 
under  16. l  The  large  families  of  type  7  (seven  or  eight  persons) 
usually  had  one  or  more  members  16  or  older  other  than  husband  or 
wife,  though  this  was  not  required  by  definition.  The  average  size 
of  these  families  was  7.35  persons;  J3.75  were  under  16.  Husbands 
in  families  of  type  4  were  comparatively  old,  ranking  next  to  those 
of  type  1  in  age.  Those  in  families  of  types  5  and  7  were  somewhat 
3'ounger,  the  median  age  of  the  former  group  being  48  and  of  the 
latter,  45. 

Consumption  data  were  obtained  from  families  of  all  seven  types 
in  the  farm  sections  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region 
and  of  the  Southeast;  from  only  the  first  five  types  in  the  other 
regions.  (See  Metholodogy  and  Appraisal,  Classification  of  Families 
by  Type,  for  further  details  as  to  the  type  groups  included  in  each 
analysis  unit.)  The  discussion  of  the  value  of  consumption  as  related 
to  family  composition  is  based  on  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  section, 
since  data  are  available  for  each  of  the  seven  types  separately.  For 
other  farm  analysis  units,  the  type  groups  were  combined  as  follows: 
Types  2  and  3,  types  4  and  5,  types  6  and  7.  Data  for  these  other 
farm  units,  similar  to  those  presented  in  this  section  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio unit,  are  shown  in  tables  44-48.  Most  comparisons  in 
the  discussion  have  been  limited  to  the  nine  income  classes  in  the 

1  Slight  discrepancies  between  average  number  >f  persons  per  family  shown  in  table  4^  ami  the  total  obtained 
by  adding  2.00  (husband  and  wife)  to  the  sum  of  the  averages  for  those  over  and  under  16  result  from  dif- 
ferences in  the  methods  of  computing  averages  for  all  members  and  for  persons  under  16  or  16  or  older.  See 
Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 
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range  $500-$3,999,  since  the  number  of  cases  at  income  extremes  is 
small  and  averages  may  be  unreliable  because  of  the  effects  of  sam- 
pling fluctuations. 

Differences  among  the  family-type  groups  with  respect  to  con- 
sumption as  shown  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  section  tended  to  appear 
in  the  other  farm  sections.  A  brief  comparison  of  the  consumption 
patterns  of  the  combined  family-type  groups  and  their  points  of 
uniformity  and  of  difference  throughout  the  sections  is  given  on  page  75 * 

Family  Income,  Consumption,  and  Change  in  Net  Worth 
White  Farm  Operators'  Families  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  Section 

Balance  Between  Income  and  Consumption 

Families  of  type  1,  husband  and  wife  only,  maintained  a  level  of  con- 
sumption of  lower  average  value  than  that  of  the  larger  families  in  the 
six  other  type  groups  at  practically  all  income  levels.  The  two  type 
groups  in  which  the  average  size  of  family  was  greatest,  types  7  and  5, 
generally  ranked  highest  in  the  value  of  goods  and  services  they  con- 
sumed. Differences  between  the  large  and  small  families  usually  were 
appreciable.  At  the  income  level  $750-$999  the  average  value  of  con- 
sumption of  type  1  families  was  $831;  that  of  type  7,  $1,104;  at  the 
level  $2,000-$2,499,  the  averages  were  $1,251  and  $1,750— a  differ- 
ence of  almost  $500  (table  16). 

Families  of  type  6,  with  three  or  four  children  under  16,  were  but 
little  smaller  than  those  of  type  5,  an  average  of  5.38  persons  as  com- 
pared with  5.45.  But  there  were  no  sons  or  daughters  16  or  older  in 
the  former  families  while  in  the  latter  the  average  number  was  1.69. 
It  costs  more  to  maintain  a  son  or  daughter  of  the  late  teen  age  than 
to  maintain  a  grade  school  child ;  more  food  must  be  provided  and  bills 
for  clothing  and  for  many  other  items  of  living  are  higher.  That 
the  value  of  all  consumption  items  was  greater  for  the  type  5  families  ■ 
than  for  those  of  type  6  is,  therefore,  not  surprising. 

Families  of  type  4,  with  an  average  of  1.26  sons  or  daughters  16  or 
older,  tended  to  maintain  a  level  of  consumption  somewhat  higher  than 
that  of  families  of  types  2  and  3,  whose  children  were  under  16,  though 
ranks  were  not  always  consistent.  But  type  4  families  ranked  below 
those  of  types  5  and  7 — larger  and  with  more  members  16  or  older. 
In  the  lower  income  classes,  number  of  children  to  be  maintained 
seems  to  have  been  a  more  powerful  factor  than  age  in  determining 
family  consumption;  families  of  type  6,  with  three  or  four  children 
under  16,  generally  outranked  the  smaller,  older  type  4  families.  But 
at  upper  levels,  where  consumption  was  less  limited  to  necessities,  the 
latter  families  with  children  in  their  late  teens  and  twenties  outranked 
the  former,  younger  families  despite  their  larger  size. 

Since  the  two-person  families  used  less  of  their  income  for  living  than 
the  larger  families,  they  generally  had  a  greater  surplus  or,  at  the  low- 
income  levels,  a  smaller  deficit.  As  a  group,  they  managed  to  keep 
consumption  below  income  and  to  have  a  net  surplus  of  $44  per  family 
at  the  level  $750-$999,  while  every  other  type  group  had  a  net  deficit. 
At  the  next  higher  level,  $1,000-$1,249,  families  of  three  or  four  mem- 
bers (types  2,  3,  and  4)  also  had  a  net  surplus,  but  those  of  five  or 
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more  members  (types  5,  6,  and  7)  ended  the  year  "in  the  red."     Family 
size  evidently  places  limitations  upon  the  amount  that  can  be  saved. 

Table  16. —  value  of  consumption  and  surplus  or  deficit,  by  family  type: 
Average  value-  of  consumption,  average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  and  percentage  of 
families  having  a  deficit,  by  family  type  for  selected  income  classes,  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  analysis  unit,1  1935-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income  class  (dollars) 


250-499_-.. 

500-749 

750-999.... 
1,  000-1.  249 

1,  250-1,  499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 

2,  000-2.  499 
2,  500-2,  999 
3, 000-3,  999 


250-499 .... 
500-749.... 
750-999. _.. 
1,000-1,219 
1,  250-1,  499 
1,  500-1,  749 

1,  750-1,  999 

2,  000-2,  499 
2,  500-2,  999 
3, 000-3, 999 


250-499.... 

500-749 

750-999.... 
1,  000-1.  249 
1,  2.50-1,  499 
1,  500-1,  749 

1,  750-1,  999 

2,  000-2,  499 

2,  500-2,  999 

3,  000-3, 999 


Type  1 


Type  2 

Type  3 

Type  4 

Type  5 

Type  6 

Type  7 


Average  value  of  consumption 


$607 

$847 

$746 

$740 

$670 

$1,092 

684 

799 

831 

879 

835 

810 

831 

918 

995 

918 

1,018 

1,006 

1,035 

1,005 

1,064 

1,096 

1,218 

1,  168 

1.  139 

1,157 

1,  254 

1,271 

1,340 

1,276 

1, 193 

1,330 

1,389 

1,403 

1,499 

1,278 

1,321 

1,  376 

1,428 

1,569 

1,590 

1,  333 

1,  251 

1,472 

1,462 

1.732 

1,  807 

1,469 

1,555 

1,577 

1,739 

1,729 

2,  031 

1,  735 

1,639 

1,935 

1,635 

1, 823 

2,013 

1,697 

2  $899 
1,041 
1,104 
1,198- 
1,  392 
1.512 
1,556 
1,  750 
1.766 
2,016 


Average  net  surplus  or  deficit  (— ) 


-$198 

-$433 

-$324 

-$304 

-$275 

-$680 

-65 

-173 

-174 

-231 

-178 

-138 

44 

-16 

-103 

-44 

-123 

-118 

67 

122 

78 

32 

-79 

-35 

218 

224 

133 

107 

24 

119 

409 

300 

226 

212 

139 

357 

521 

464 

440 

307 

309 

548 

958 

688 

696 

504 

423 

677 

1,166 

1,210 

1,028 

984 

640 

971 

1,768 

1,531 

1,754 

1,539 

1,256 

1,638 

i  -$525 

-369 

-190 

-65 

3 

121 

342 

483 

956 

1,299 


Percentage  of  families  having  a  deficit 


68 

95 

3  88 

78 

3  100 

3  100 

43 

68 

92 

70 

61 

59 

20 

36 

30 

33 

60 

58 

28 

12 

28 

29 

47 

41 

15 

9 

20 

24 

33 

22 

4 

8 

13 

16 

31 

5 

16 

0 

7 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

10 

0 

8 

3) 

0 

4 

6 

0 

30 

30 

0 

0 

0 

30 

100 

57 

82 

33 

31 

20 

8 

6 

0 

0 


i  Averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  (table  45) .  See  Glossary 
for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.  See  table  44  for  similar  data  for  all  income  classes  and  other  analysis 
units. 

2  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

3  Percentage  based  on  fewer  than  10  cases. 

Even  though  there  was  a  net  deficit  for  an  income  group  as  a  whole, 
some  families  managed  to  balance  income  and  consumption;  only  a 
part  of  the  group  drew  upon  savings  or  went  into  debt  to  maintain  a 
level  of  living  beyond  income.  In  income  classes  below  $1,750,  the 
proportion  of  two-person  (type  1)  families  that  had  a  deficit  was 
generally  smaller  than  for  any  other  type  group.  In  higher  classes, 
differences  among  the  types  were  less  clearly  defined. 

Of  the  families  that  managed  to  increase  their  net  worth,  those 
of  type  1  had  a  higher  average  surplus  than  those  in  the  other  type 
groups  at  almost  all  income  levels;  those  of  five  or  more  members 
(types  5,  6,  and  7)  generally  saved  the  least.  At  the  level  $1,000 
$1,249,  for  example,  the  average  surplus  of  families  that  increased 
net  worth  was  $205  for  type  1 ;  $95,  $117,  and  $134  for  types  5,  0,  and  7. 
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The  average  deficit  of  families  that  maintained  consumption  levels 
beyond  income  is  less  clearly  related  to  family  type  (table  44). 

Farm-Furnished  Products  and  Money  Expenditures  for  Family  Living 

The  small  families  of  type  1,  husband  and  wife  only,  generally 
ranked  below  the  others  with  respect  to  average  value  of  farm- 
furnished  family  living;  the  three  groups  composed  of  families  with 
five  or  more  members — types  5,  6,  and  7 — ranked  highest.  Types 
2,  3,  and  4  were  in  intermediate  positions;  averages  generally  were 
higher  for  the  four-person  families  of  type  3  than  for  those  of  type  2 
with  three  members  or  of  type  4  that  sometimes  included  three  and 
sometimes  four  members.  Since  food  is  so  important  a  part  of  the 
farm's  contributions  to  family  living,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  large 
families  outranked  the  small  (table  17). 

Table  17. — expenditures  for  family  living  and  value  of  farm-furnished 
products,  by  family  type:  Average  expenditures  for  family  living,  value  of 
farm-furnished  products,  and  value  of  farm-furnished  products  as  a  percentage 
of  total  value  of  consumption,  by  family  type  for  selected  income  classes,  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio analysis  unit,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income  class  (dollars) 


Type  1 


Type  2 

Type  3 

Type  4 

Type  5 

Type  6 

Type  7 


Average  expenditures  for  family  living 


•250-499... 
500-749.... 
750-999  ... 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,  500-1,  749 

1,  750-1,  999 
'2, 000-2,  499 

2,  500-2,  999 
3, 000-3,  999 


250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1, 000-1,  249 
1,250-1,499 
1,  500-1,  749 

1,  750-1.  999 
2, 000-2,  499 

2,  500-2,  999 
3, 000-3,  999 


$322 

$473 

$428 

$428 

$367 

$603 

321 

420 

435 

497 

449 

394 

412 

498 

537 

503 

513 

502 

560 

515 

553 

586 

662 

591 

648 

624 

638 

747 

734 

639 

634 

760 

739 

826 

885 

681 

785 

700 

800 

935 

934 

741 

676 

859 

766 

1,054 

1,039 

730 

880 

961 

1,076 

972 

1,222 

961 

953 

1,148 

897 

1,101 

1,206 

972 

2  $544 
560 
618 
646 
763 
841 
863 
991 
1,000 
1,140 


Average  value  of  farm-furnished  products  3 


$285 

$374 

$318 

$312 

$303 

$489 

363 

379 

396 

382 

386 

416 

419 

420 

458 

415 

505 

504 

475 

490 

511 

510 

556 

577 

491 

533 

616 

524 

606 

637 

559 

570 

650 

577 

614 

597 

539 

676 

628 

634 

656 

592 

575 

613 

696 

678 

768 

739 

675 

616 

663 

757 

809 

774 

686 

787 

738 

722 

807 

725 

2  $355 
481 
486 
552 
629 
671 
693 
759 
766 


Value  of  farm-furnished  products  as  a  percentage  of  total  value  of 
consumption  i 


250-499.... 

500-749 

750-999 

1, 000-1,  249 
1.  250-1,  499 
1,500-1,749 

1,  750-1,  999 
2, 000-2,  499 

2,  500-2,  999 
3, 000-3,  999 


47.0 

44.2 

42.6 

42.2 

45.2 

44.8 

53.1 

47.4 

47.7 

43.5 

46.2 

51.4 

50.4 

45.8 

46.0 

45.2 

49.6 

50.1 

45.9 

48.8 

48.0 

46.5 

45.6 

49.4 

43.1 

46.1 

49.1 

41.2 

45.2 

49.9 

46.9 

42.9 

46.8 

41.1 

41.0 

46.7 

40.7 

49.1 

44.0 

40.4 

41.3 

44.4 

46.0 

41.6 

47.6 

39.1 

42.5 

50.3 

43.4 

39.1 

38.1 

43.8 

39.8 

44.6 

41.9 

40.7 

45.1 

39.6 

40.1 

42.7 

2  39.5 
46.2 
44.0 
46.1 
45.2 
44.4 
44.5 
43.4 
43.4 
43.5 


i  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class.     See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms 
used  in  this  table.     See  table  46  for  similar  data  for  all  income  classes  and  other  analysis  units. 

2  Based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

3  Includes  the  value  of  food,  housing,  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products  furnished  by  the  farm  for  family 
use. 

4  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  value  of  consumption  in  each  class  (table  16). 
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Although  the  value  of  farm -furnished  living  was  greater  for  the 
large  families,  the  proportion  of  total  consumption  from  the  farm  was 
much  the  same  for  all  the  type  groups,  generally  between  40  and  50 
percent.  At  the  income  level  SI, 000-81,249,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age value  of  farm-furnished  food,  housing,  fuel,  and  ice  was  8475  for 
families  of  type  1,  8552  for  families  of  type  7;  but  the  total  value  of 
consumption  of  the  latter  families  was  greater,  also,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  proportion  of  the  total  provided  by  the  farm  was  the  same 
for  both  groups,  46  percent. 

Money  expenditures  for  living  of  the  small  families  generally  were 
below  those  of  the  large  families;  averages  were  S560  or  less  for  types 
1,  2.  and  3  at  the  level  81.000-81.249  as  compared  with  8591  for  type 
6  and  more  than  8600  for  types  5  and  7.  Type  6  families  generally 
spent  less  than  the  older  families  of  type  5  of  about  the  same  size,  a 
situation  comparable  to  that  noted  for  value  of  all  consumption. 
Similarly  the  type  4  families  with  older  sons  and  daughters  tended  to 
spend  more  than  those  of  type  3,  of  slightly  greater  average  size  but 
with  younger  children. 

Patterns  of  Family  Consumption 

The  consumption  pattern  for  each  of  the  seven  family  types  was 
similar  to  that  described  for  all  family  types  combined  in  this  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio farm  section.  Food  ranked  highest  in  value,  and  housing 
second,  for  families  of  each  type  at  practically  all  income  levels.  As 
income  increased,  the  value  of  food  tended  to  take  a  decreasing 
proportion  of  the  total  value  of  consumption,  while  the  share  accounted 
for  by  housing  usually  remained  fairly  constant  or  increased.  House- 
hold operation,  clothing,  and  the  automobile  usually  held  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ranks,  shifting  from  one  position  to  another.  Within 
these  broad  patterns,  however,  there  were  definite  differences  among 
the  types,  both  in  the  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  consumption 
devoted  to  each  category  and  the  rate  of  change  in  the  percentages 
with  increase  in  income. 

The  consumption  categories  generally  include  two  kinds  of  items — 
those  purchased  or  produced  on  the  farm  primarily  for  individual 
consumption  such  as  food  and  clothing,  and  those  used  by  the  family 
as  a  unit  such  as  fuel,  electricity,  the  radio,  and  the  kitchen  stove. 
The  value  of  the  former  items  would  tend  to  be  more  closely  related 
to  number  and  aee  of  family  members  than  the  value  of  the  latter 
and  therefore  would  be  expected  to  show  greater  differences  from 
one  family  tvpe  to  another.  The  extent  to  which  the  average  con- 
sumption value  for  a  category  as  a  whole  reflects  differences  among 
the  family  types  would  depend  in  part,  therefore,  upon  the  number 
and  character  of  items  of  each  kind  (individual  and  family-unit 
purchases)  it  included. 

Four  of  the  categories — food,  clothing,  personal  care,  and  formal 
education — are  composed  predominantly  of  items  which  are  purchased 
for  and  consumed  bv  individual  family  members.  In  addition,  some 
items  of  food  and  clothing  are  necessities,  although  so-called  luxury 
consumption  standards  are  possible  for  both  categories.  Outlays  for 
necessary  items  reflect  differences  among  family  types  much  more 
clearly  than  outlays  for  some  others,  also  bought  for  individuals,  but 
considered  less  urgent. 

323432 — 42 5 
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Food 

Size  of  family  affects  the  amount  of  food  that  must  be  supplied,  as 
every  homemaker  knows.  The  smallest  families — those  of  two  and 
three  members,  types  1  and  2 — ranked  below  the  others  in  average 
value  of  the  food  they  consumed.  The  largest  families,  those  of 
types  5  and  7,  consistently  ranked  highest.  At  the  income  level 
$1,000-$1,249,  for  example,  the  value  of  food  consumption  for  fam- 
ilies of  types  1  and  2  was  $391  and  $443,  respectively;  for  types  5 
and  7,  $558  and  $556;  for  the  other  types  the  value  ranged  from  $448 
to  $540  (table  18). 

Table  18. — money  value  of  food,  by  family  type:  Average  money  value  of  all 
food  per  family  and  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  expenditures  for  food,  value  of 
farm-furnished  food,  and  percentage  of  families  having  food  of  specified  money 
value  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  by  family  type  for  selected  income  classes, 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1  1935-86 

[White  nonrclief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born! 


Family 
type 


Type  1_„. 
Type  2.... 
Type  3_._ . 
Type  4... 
Type  5  ... 
Type  6.... 
Type  7.... 


Type  1— . 
Type  2.... 
Type  3.... 

Type  4 

Type  5..„ 
Type  6.... 
Type  7.— 


Average  money  value  of 
food  2 


Per  family 


Total  3 


Ex- 
pend- 
itures 


Farm- 
fur- 
nished 


Per 
meal 
per 
food- 
expend- 
iture 
unit 4 


Families  hav- 
ing food  with 
money  value 
per  meal  per 
food-expendi- 
ture unit  of 5 — 


Less 

than 

$0. 0949 


$0. 0949- 
$0. 1265 


Income  class  $500-$749 


)ol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Pd. 

315 

113 

202 

0.118 

24 

356 

133 

223 

.096 

59 

396 

147 

249 

.092 

54 

366 

131 

235 

.087 

68 

402 

168 

234 

.064 

100 

386 

141 

245 

.072 

76 

494 

169 

325 

.066 

93 

Pet. 
49 
32 
46 
28 

0 
24 

7 


Income  class  $l,500-$l,749 


415 

142 

273 

0.155 

13 

472 

178 

294 

.132 

14 

542 

181 

361 

.118 

16 

532 

194 

338 

.117 

30 

639 

225 

414 

.098 

43 

527 

172 

355 

.090 

62 

697 

248 

449 

.083 

77 

15 
32 
45 
36 
48 
35 
23 


Average  money  value  of 
food  2 


Per  family 


Total  3 


Ex- 
pend- 
itures 


Farm- 
fur- 
nished 


Per 
meal 
per 
food- 
expend- 
iture 
unit i 


Families  hav- 
ing food  with 
money  value 
per  meal  per 
food-expendi- 
ture unit  of 5— 


Less 

than 

$0.0949 


$0. 0949- 
$0. 1265 


Income  class  $l,000-$l,249 


Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Pd. 

391 

141 

250 

0.111 

10 

443 

159 

284 

.123 

12 

451 

155 

296 

.102 

42 

448 

154 

294 

.102 

41 

558 

188 

370 

.085 

66 

540 

181 

359 

.097 

46 

556 

209 

347 

.068 

94 

Pd. 


20 
44 
35 
44 
34 
49 
6 


Income  class  $2,000-$2,499 


408 

150 

258 

0.143 

8 

481 

170 

311 

.130 

7 

500 

179 

321 

.110 

32 

627 

227 

400 

.137 

16 

687 

259 

428 

.101 

48 

568 

187 

381 

.101 

48 

732 

260 

472 

.090 

67 

29 
43 
44 
36 
40 
31 
31 


1  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class.    See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms. 

2  See  tables  46  and  47  for  similar  data  for  all  income  classes  and  other  analysis  units. 

3  The  sum  of  expenditures  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  food.  Excludes  the  value  of  food  received 
as  gift  or  pay. 

4  Includes  the  value  of  food  received  as  gift  or  pay  which  was  reported  by  a  small  proportion  of  families 
in  small  amounts.  CSee  table  36  for  average  amounts  received  for  all  family  types  combined.)  For  descrip- 
tion of  method  used  in  computing  see  Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit. 

5  These  data  are  from  the  report  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels,  Farm  Series,  Misc. 
Pub.  405. 


Age  makes  a  difference  in  family  food  bills,  too;  the  remark  "chil- 
dren in  their  early  teens  eat  so  much  food  one  might  think  they  were 
hollow"  is  a  commonplace  when  mothers  get  together.  Age,  there- 
fore, may  explain  why  value  of  food  was  lower  for  the  type  6  families 
whose  children  were  young  than  for  those  of  type  5,  of  about  the 
same  size  but  with  some  children  16  or  older  and  others  nearing  that 
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age;  why  averages  for  type  4  families  were  about  the  same  as,  or 
sometimes  greater  than,  those  of  type  3 — somewhat  larger  in  average 
size  but  with  younger  children. 

The  average  value  of  family  food  consumption  differed  less,  how- 
ever, from  one  type  group  to  another  than  did  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  fed.  Families  of  type  7,  with  almost  four  times  as  many  mem- 
bers as  those  of  type  1  (7.35  compared  with  2.02),  had  an  average 
value  of  food  consumption  which  generally  was  less  than  twice  as 
great,  ranging  from  42  to  112  percent  higher  at  the  various  income 
levels  between  $250  and  $5,000.  Thus,  the  large  families'  food  was 
of  lower  value  per  person  even  though  it  was  of  higher  value  per 
family.  That  the  value  of  the  food  supply  did  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  family  size  is  no  doubt  due  to  greater  econo- 
mies practiced  by  the  larger  families,  such  as  provision  of  less  ex- 
pensive types  of  food — fewer  steaks  and  more  stews — and  trading  at 
stores  giving  fewer  services.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  nutritional  adequacy  of  diets,  especially  at  lower  income 
levels;  relatively  more  large  than  small,  low-income  families  had 
diets  that  failed  to  meet  accepted  standards  of  adequacy,  chiefly 
because  of  insufficient  quantities  of  the  protective  foods. 

To  eliminate  differences  in  money  value  of  food  reflecting  age  of 
family  members  as  well  as  number,  average  value  of  food  per  food- 
expenditure  unit  has  been  computed  for  each  type  group.  (These 
food-expenditure  units  take  account  of  the  age,  sex,  and  activity 
of  family  members  and  are  based  on  the  relation  between  the  food 
expenditures  of  a  moderately  active  adult  and  those  of  other  indi- 
viduals. See  Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit.)  The  two-person 
families  of  type  1  tended  to  have  the  highest  level  of  food  consumption 
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Figure  6. — Food:  Average  value  of  food  consumed  by  families  and  average 
value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  for  families  of  specified  types, 
by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit,  1935-36  (tables  46  and  47). 

as  measured  by  value  per  unit-meal;  the  large  families  of  type  7, 
the  lowest — the  opposite  of  the  situation  when  they  were  ranked  by 
value  of  family  food  supply  (fig.  G). 

The  type  2  families  with  only  three  members  had  better  meals,  as 
measured  by  value  per  unit,  than  the  larger  families  but  they  ranked 
below  the  two-person  families  of  type  1.     Types  3  and  4  ranked  below 
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types  1  and  2,  smaller  families;  above  types  5  and  6,  larger  families. 
At  the  income  level  $1,500-$1,749,  the  averages  were  approximately 
16  cents  per  unit-meal  for  families  of  type  1 ;  13  cents  for  those  of  type  2 ; 
12  cents  for  types  3  and  4;  and  smaller  sums  for  types  5,  6,  and  7. 
Persons  in  small  families  with  relatively  low  incomes  had  meals  similar 
in  value  per  unit  to  those  of  large  families  at  much  higher  income 
levels.  The  average  value  per  unit-meal  for  type  1  families  in  the  class 
$250-$499  was  10  cents;  families  of  types  5  and  6  had  meals  of  this 
average  value  only  at  some  of  the  income  levels  above  $1,000;  type  7, 
only  at  levels  above  $3,000  (tables  18  and  47). 

The  money  value  of  a  low-cost  adequate  diet  was  about  10  cents 
per  unit-meal  in  farm  sections  where  a  considerable  share  of  the  food 
supply  was  farm-furnished  (as  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  section)  at 
the  time  of  this  survey,  as  has  been  noted.  However,  not  all  families 
spending  this  sum  made  food  choices  that  provided  adequate  diets. 
The  proportion  of  families  with  food  of  a  money  value  less  than  10 
cents  a  unit-meal  was  appreciably  lower  in  the  small  families  than  the 
large — about  one-fourth  of  the  type  1  families  at  the  level  $500-$749 
as  compared  with  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  those  of  types  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  three-fourths  or  more  of  those  of  types  5,  6,  and  7.  Even  at  the 
level  $2,000-$2,499,  approximately  half  or  more  of  the  large  families 
did  not  have  meals  of  this  money  value. 

The  study  of  adequacy  of  diets  of  farm  families  in  the  North  and 
West  indicates  that  well  toward  twice  as  many  of  the  large  families  of 
types  5,  6,  and  7  as  of  the  two-person,  type  1  families — 63  percent  com- 
pared with  37  percent — had  meals  that  were  only  fair  in  nutritive 
quality,  or  were  poor,  at  the  level  $500-$999.  At  upper  levels,  fewer 
families  of  each  type  group  had  diets  classed  as  fair  or  poor,  but  the 
proportion  of  large  families  inadequately  fed  continued  to  be  greater 
than  the  proportion  of  small  families.  Thus  at  the  level  $2,000- 
$2,999,  38  percent  of  the  large  families  as  compared  with  18  percent  of 
those  of  type  1  had  diets  graded  fair  or  poor. 

The  higher-value  meals  of  the  small  families  of  types  1  and  2  (two 
and  three  persons)  represented  greater  money  outlays  as  well  as  farm- 
furnished  food  of  a  greater  value  than  was  had  by  the  other  types. 
Perhaps  the  small  families  were  under  less  pressure  to  sell  milk  and 
cream,  butter  and  eggs,  and  other  protective  foods  than  were  the  large 
families  that  had  to  have  money  to  provide  not  only  food  but  also 
clothing,  medical  care,  and  many  other  items  for  several  children. 
Families  of  types  5,  6,  and  7  ranked  below  the  other  types  in  both  of 
these  respects — money  outlays  per  unit-meal  and  value  of  food  from 
the  farm.  Differences  between  the  extremes — types  1  and  7 — were 
appreciable;  at  the  level  $1,000-$  1,249,  for  example,  both  money  out- 
lays per  meal  and  value  of  farm-furnished  food  were  twice  as  great  for 
the  type  1  families  as  for  those  of  type  7,  as  is  shown  below: 

Average  value  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  uniti 

Farm-furnished 
Family  type:  All  food        Purchased  food  food 

1 '_ $0,144  $0,051  $0,091 

2 .123  .044  .076 

3 .102  .034  .067 

4 .102  .035  .065 

5 .085  .028  .057 

6 .097  .032  .065 

7 .068  .025  .043 

l  Data  for  other  income  classes  and  other  analysis  units  are  given  in  table  47. 
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Clothing 

Yearly  outlays  to  replenish  wardrobes  reflected  both  the  number  and 
the  age  of  the  members  in  the  families  of  the  seven  type  groups.  The 
two-person  families  of  type  1  had  the  lowest  average  expenditures  at 
every  income  level,  and  the  three-person  families  of  type  2  usually 
ranked  next  lowest.  Families  of  types  5  and  7  with  five  or  more  mem- 
bers (some,  children  16  or  older)  generally  held  the  two  highest  ranks. 
At  the  level  $1,250-$  1,499,  the  average  amount  spent  by  the  type  1 
families  was  $65;  by  type  2,  $83;  and  by  types  5  and  7,  $129  and  $148, 
respectively.  But  the  members  of  the  type  1  amilies  must  have  been 
much  better  dressed  since  they  spent  $32  per  person,  while  members 
of  the  type  7  families  spent  only  $20,  as  is  illustrated  below: 

Average  clothing  expenditures  in 
the  income  class  $1,259-$1,1>99  » 

Familv  tvpe:                                                                            Per  family  Per  person 

1 1  -  - $65  $32 

2 83  28 

3 94  24 

4 109  31 

5 129  24 

6 102  19 

7 148  20 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  48. 

The  high  clothing  expenditures  of  sons  and  daughters  16  or  older, 
compared  with  those  younger,  probably  explain  the  differences  be- 
tween average  amounts  spent  for  all  family  members  by  the  two  type 
groups  5  and  6.  The  latter  families,  with  three  or  four  children  under 
16,  spent  less  than  the  former,  with  1.69  children  16  or  older  per  family, 
although  the  total  number  of  persons  to  be  clothed  was  approximately 
the  same,  5.38  for  type  6  and  5.45  for  type  5.  Similarly,  families  of 
type  4  tended  to  spend  about  as  much  as  or  more  than  those  of  type  3, 
larger,  but  with  younger  children. 

What  family  size  does  to  clothing  bills  is  illustrated  by  types  2, 
3,  and  6.  The  addition  of  one  child  to  a  small  family  increased 
clothing  outlays;  type  3  families  with  two  children  under  16  spent 
more  than  those  of  type  2  with  one  child.  But  when  families  were  as 
large  as  those  of  type  6  (three  or  four  children  under  16),  the  pressure 
of  other  needs  and  wants — food,  medical  care,  and  the  like — apparently 
made  outlays  for  dress  smaller  than  those  of  the  families  with  only 
two  children  at  some  of  the  lower  and  intermediate  income  levels. 
At  upper  levels,  however,  averages  for  the  larger  families  were  the 
greater.  (The  lack  of  clear-cut  differences  in  these  and  other  family- 
type  comparisions  may  arise  in  part  from  sampling  fluctuations  in 
these  small  cells.) 

Economies  in  the  dress  of  husbands  and  wives  generally  occurred 
as  families  increased  in  size.  Thus,  parents  in  the  large  families  of 
types  5,  6,  and  7  spent  less  than  those  in  types  1  and  2  at  almost 
all  income  levels.  At  the  level  $1,250-$  1,499,  average  expenditures 
for  each  spouse  in  the  type  7  group  were  $19;  for  husbands  and  wives 
in  the  type  1  group,  $32  and  $33,  respectively.  This  reversal  in  the 
ranking  of  large  families — high  with  respect  to  total  clothing  outlays. 
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low  with  respect  to  outlays  for  husbands  and  for  wives — is  illustrated 
in  figure  7. 
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FinuRE  7. — Clothing:  Expenditures  for  clothing  of  all  family  members  and  of 
wives  in  families  of  specified  types,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm 
analysis  unit,  1935-36  (table  48). 

Young  husbands  and  wives  apparently  were  less  willing  to  reduce 
drastically  their  plane  of  clothing  consumption  as  their  families  grew 
larger  than  were  older  parents;  they  may  have  been  under  less  pressure 
to  do  so,  since  their  young  children  could  be  clothed  for  less  than  high 
school  students.  Husbands  and  wives  in  familes  of  type  6  tended  to 
spend  more  than  the  older  spouses  in  type  5  families,  whose  children 
were  older.  The  young  parents  in  the  type  2  group  often  spent 
about  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  husbands  and  wives  in  the  type  1 
families,  many  of  whom  were  of  middle  age  or  older  (table  48).  In 
the  type  4  families,  with  at  least  one  son  or  daughter  16  or  older, 
husbands  and  wives  spent  less  than  in  the  type  3  families,  in  which 
both  parents  and  children  were  younger,  as  is  illustrated  below  by 
data  for  families  in  the  income  class  $1,250-$  1,499: 

Average  clothing  expenditures 


Per  other 

r  wife 

family  member 

$33 

33 

$19 

30 

17 

27 

37 

24 

24 

24 

15 

19 

20 

Family  tvpe :  Per  husband 

1___ $32 

2 31 

3 30 

4 27 

5 24 

6 29 

7 19 

The  only  child  tended  to  fare  better  in  matters  of  dress  than  the 
child  with  one  or  two  brothers  or  sisters.  Outlays  per  child  generally 
were  greater  in  the  type  2,  one-child  families  than  in  those  of  type  3, 
with  two  children,  or  of  type  6,  with  three  or  four  children  under  16. 
At  the  level  $1,250-$  1,499,  for  example,  average  expenditures  per 
child  were  $19,  $17,  and  $15,  respectively,  in  these  three  groups. 
More  was  spent  per  child  in  families  with  sons  and  daughters  16  or 
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older  than  in  those  of  comparable  size  with  children  under  16.  Thus, 
at  the  level  cited  above,  outlays  of  family  members  other  than  husband 
and  wife  were  $37  apiece  in  type  4  families,  $17  in  type  3  families; 
$24  in  the  type  5  group,  as  compared  with  only  $15  in  type  6. 

The  value  of  garments  received  as  gifts  from  persons  outside  the 
family  or  as  payment  for  services  tended  to  increase  with  family 
size  but  did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  income  level.  The  average 
value  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,249  was  $2  for  families  of  type  1; 
$6  for  type  2;  $9,  $8,  and  $11  for  types  5,  6,  and  7.  These  amounts, 
though  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  family  clothing  bill,  are 
substantial  in  relation  to  the  expenditures  for  individuals.  Thus,  at 
the  level  cited  above,  average  outlays  for  wives  among  families  of 
type  7  were  only  $16,  while  gifts  of  clothing  to  the  family  had  an 
average  value  of  $11  (table  48). 

Personal  Care 

Families  with  sons  and  daughters  16  years  of  age  or  older  tended  to 
spend  more  for  personal  care  than  others.  Thus,  average  expenditures 
of  families  of  types  4,  5,  and  7  generally  were  higher  than  those  of 
types  2,  3,  and  6;  those  of  type  1  families,  lower,  as  is  illustrated 
below  by  data  for  families  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,249: 

Average  expenditures  for  personal  care  * 

Toilet  articles, 
Family  type:  Total  Services      preparations 

1 _' $10  $4  $6 

2 13  6  7 

3 14  7  7 

4 16  8  8 

5 16  9  7 

6 12  6  6 

7 15  7  8 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  48. 

The  husbands  and  wives  in  the  large  families,  however,  spent  less 
for  services  than  those  in  small  families — a  pattern  of  adjustment  of 
funds  similar  to  that  noted  for  clothing.  Thus,  at  the  level  cited 
above,  average  outlays  for  services  of  husbands  were  $2.09  in  type  7 
families,  $3.22  in  type  1  families;  outlays  of  wives,  $0.45  and  $1.10, 
respectively.     (Data  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  455.) 

Formal  Education 

Expenditures  for  formal  education  were  chiefly  those  of  families 
with  children  of  grade  school  or  high  school  age.  Relatively  few  were 
financing  sons  or  daughters  in  colleges  or  technical  schools.  However, 
some  families  whose  children  were  in  school  spent  nothing  for  books 
or  supplies,  because  these  were  provided  at  public  expense.  Since 
practices  with  respect  to  provision  of  books  and  supplies  varied  from 
one  school  district  to  another  and  the  districts  were  not  equally 
represented  in  the  different  type  groups,  intertype  differences  are 
somewhat  less  clearly  defined  than  might  be  expected. 

The  few  type  1  families  that  had  outlays  for  formal  education  were 
those  in  which  the  husband  or  wife  spent  for  special  lessons  or  for  a 
short  course  at  a  college,  or  those  having  older  children  who  had  been 
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at  home  attending  school  only  2  or  3  months  of  the  report  year — too 
short  a  period  to  be  counted  as  family  members.  (See  Methodology 
and  Appraisal,  Classification  of  Families  by  Type.)  Relatively  fewer 
families  of  types  2  and  4  than  of  the  others  with  children  spent  any- 
thing for  formal  education.  In  some  families  of  the  former  type  the 
only  child  was  not  yet  of  school  age;  in  the  latter  type  group,  some  sons 
and  daughters  had  finished  school.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  families  of  each  of  these  groups  had  educational  outlays  compared 
with  about  one-third  of  those  of  types  3,  6,  and  7,  and  about  two- 
fifths  of  those  of  type  5   (table  45). 

Families  of  type  4  with  at  least  one  son  or  daughter  (or  other 
member  not  husband  or  wife)  16  or  older  usually  spent  larger  average 
amounts  for  formal  education  than  those  of  either  type  2  or  3  in  which 
the  children — all  under  16 — were  of  preschool  age  or  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  School  books  and  supplies  of  high  school  and 
college  students  are  more  expensive  than  those  of  children  in  the 
grades.  Many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  type  4  families,  being 
16  or  older,  were  in  schools  of  the  former  type — a  fact  that  may  explain 
why  average  outlays  of  families  purchasing  school  books  and  supplies 
were  generally  greater  in  this  type  group  than  those  in  types  2  and  3. 
The  extent  of  the  difference  is  illustrated  below: 

Average  expenditures  for  school  books  and 
supplies  of  families  having  such  purchases 

Family-income  class:                                .          Type 4  Types  Type 2 

$500-$749 $8  $3  $5 

$750-$999 14  5  5 

$1,  000-$  1,  249 11  5  4 

$2,  000-$2,  499 13  7  7 

Similarly,  type  5  families  with  at  least  one  son  or  daughter  16  or 
older  tended  to  outrank  those  of  type  6,  whose  children  were  under 
16,  when  they  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  average  outlays  of 
purchasers  of  school  books  and  supplies.  At  the  level  $l,000-$l,249r 
the  average  for  families  of  the  former  type  was  $11;  for  those  of  the 
latter  type,  $6. 

Housing 

Farm  ownership  was  more  widespread  among  the  older  families 
than  the  younger,  probably  because  the  older  had  had  more  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  land  through  purchase  or  inheritance.  Families 
of  types  1  and  4,  in  which  the  median  age  of  husbands  was  greatest, 
ranked  highest  with  respect  to  ownership;  those  of  types  2,  3,  and  6 
ranked  lowest,  as  is  illustrated  below: 

Percentage  of  families  owning  the 
farms  they  operate  1 

Family  type :  All  income  class 

Older  families:  incomes  $i,250-$i,499 

Type  1 82  87 

Type4 87  86 

Type  5 78  79 

Type  7 70  61 

Younger  families : 

Type2 60  44 

Type  3 52  52 

Type  6 48  44 

»  Data  are  from  table  35,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457: 
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In  farm  sections  where  rented  farm  homes  are  generally  inferior  to 
those  occupied  by  owners,  younger  families  as  a  group  would  be  found 
in  the  less  desirable  dwellings.  In  this  Pennsylvania-Ohio  section, 
however,  the  two  tenure  groups  did  not  show  consistent  differences 
with  respect  to  average  value  of  dwellings;  owners  outranked  renters 
at  some  income  levels  but  at  others  the  reverse  was  true.  Hence, 
differences  among  the  groups  with  respect  to  value  of  family  homes 
are  not  to  be  explained  primarily  by  tenure  differences. 

The  homes  of  the  two-person  families  of  type  1  tended  to  be  of 
comparatively  high  value.  Ranked  with  the  other  types  on  the  basis 
of  average  estimated  value  of  all  homes  (owned  and  rented),  the  type 
1  group  usually  was  in  first  or  second  place  and  types  5  and  7,  in  the 
two  lowest  places;  types  2,  3,  4,  and  6  generally  were  in  intermediate 
ranks  though  occasionally  they  ranked  above  type  1.  At  the  level 
$1,000-81,249,  for  example,  the  average  value  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  type  1  families  was  $2,066 j  of  the  families  of  types  5  and  7,  $1,663 
and  $1,795,  respectively  (table  19).  The  greater  value  of  the  homes 
of  the  type  1  families  may  be  due  in  part  to  more  widespread  moderni- 
zation. A  larger  proportion  of  their  homes  than  of  those  of  the  other 
type  groups,  at  most  income  levels,  were  equipped  with  running  hot 
and  cold  water,  an  indoor  flush  toilet,  and  other  conveniences.  This, 
in  turn,  may  be  due  in  part  to  tenure.  Owned  homes  were  more 
likely  to  have  such  facilities  than  were  rented  homes  at  the  same  income 
level,  and  the  older,  type  1  families  may  have  owned  their  homes 
longer  than  the  owners  in  the  younger  type  groups  and  had  more 
years  to  add  improvements.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  type  1 
families  mav  have  boueht  farms  when  thev  were  vounser  and  oper- 
ating  a  larger  acreage  and  making  higher  incomes;  their  dwellings 
thus  would  represent  consumption  at  a  higher  income  level  than  they 
had  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

Table  19. — value  of  family  homes,  by  family  type:  Average  value  of  family 
homes,  average  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes,  and  percentage  of  families 
having  hot  and  cold  water  in  both  kitchen  and  bath,  by  family  type  for  selected 
income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income  class  (dollars)   i    Type  1    |   Type  2       Type  3       Type  4 


Type  5       Type  6 


Type  7 


250-499 

500-749... 

750-999 

1,  000-1, 

249 

1,  250-1, 

499. 

1,  500-1, 

749 

1,  750-1, 

999 

2.000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

250-499. 

500-749... ..:   

750-999 

1,  000-1, 

249 

1,  250-1, 

499 

1,500-1, 

749 

1,  750-1, 

999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999. 

3,000-3,999 

Average  value  of  family  homes2 

$1,217 

$1,  382 

$1,  093 

$1,294 

$686 

$1.  834 

»S700 

1.416 

1,385 

1,233 

1,352 

1,277 

1,358 

1.327 

1,723 

1,  555 

1.653 

1,490 

1,591 

1,728 

1.442 

2,066 

1.813 

1,900 

2,038 

1,663 

1,893 

1.795 

2.313 

2.370 

2,318 

1.991 

1.758 

2.013 

1.861 

2,665 

2,604 

2,649 

2.330 

1,821 

2.167 

2.066 

2,957 

3,167 

2,797 

2,849 

2,386 

2.  220 

2,589 

3,165 

2,953 

3,304 

2.656 

3,290 

3.  284 

2.713 

4,938 

2.610 

3.667 

3.683 

3,526 

3.208 

4,375 

5,050 

3,  792 . 

4.092 

3,406 

3,570 

3.254 

Average 

value  of  oc 

cupancy  oi 

family  ho 

ir.es  * 

$124 

$146 

$115 

$136 

$77 

(182 

»S77 

140 

146 

127 

132 

142 

140 

124 

176 

166 

167 

150 

160 

179 

143 

220 

190 

205 

208 

173 

206 

186 

247 

264 

245 

206 

181 

211 

202 

280 

272 

290 

247 

186 

225 

223 

295 

327 

283 

296 

261 

245 

276 

318 

309 

352 

289 

348 

34  S 

290 

483 

262 

389 

364 

357 

347 

292 

476 

608 

394 

405 

359 

415 

374 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  19. — value  of  family  homes,  by  family  type:  Average  value  of  family 
homes,  average  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes,  and  percentage  of  families 
having  hot  and  cold  water  in  both  kitchen  and  bath,  by  family  type  for  selected 
income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,1  1935—83 — Continued 

[White  nonreh'ef  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income  class  (dollars) 


250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1, 000-1,  249. 
1,  250-1,  499. 
1,  500-1.  749. 

1,  750-1,  999. 
2, 000-2,  499. 

2,  500-2, 999. 
3, 000-3,  999. 


Typel 


Type  2 

Type  3 

Type  4 

Type  5 

Type  6 

Type  7 


Percentage  of  families  having  hot  and  cold  water  in  both  kitchen 

and  bath  8 


11 

5 

80 

5 

«25 

8  40 

6 

12 

15 

16 

6 

12 

8 

9 

4 

9 

7 

6 

14 

16 

15 

10 

9 

16 

30 

26 

15 

29 

6 

9 

30 

30 

16 

20 

7 

14 

31 

0 

43 

24 

12 

15 

39 

43 

12 

34 

24 

21 

42 

6  29 

53 

36 

48 

32 

•  57 

«  67 

42 

52 

33 

•50 

60 

7 

7 

9 

8 

13 

17 

15 

26 

14 


'Averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class.     See  Glossary  for 
definition  of  terrrs  used  in  this  table. 

J  These  data  are  not  published  by  family  type  for  income  classes  other  than  those  shown  in  this  table. 

*  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

*  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  family  homes  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  housing  (table  46). 

*  These  data  are  from  the  report  Family  Housing  and  Facilities,  Misc.  Pub.  399. 

*  Percentage  based  on  fewer  than  10  cases. 


The  comparatively  low  value  of  the  dwellings  of  the  families  of 
types  5  and  7  may  be  explained  in  part  by  their  earning  capacity  in 
relation  to  their  farm  property.  A  family  with  grown  sons  may  make 
a  higher  net  income  than  a  family  in  which  the  husband  must  hire 
laborers  to  help  him  (assuming  that  their  farms  are  similar  in  produc- 
tion capacity  and  value  of  dwelling).  In  other  words,  families  of  types 
5  and  7  as  economic  units  probably  were  near  the  maximum  point  of 
earning  capacity  and  may  have  reached  the  same  income  level  as  other 
types  with  better  farms  and  correspondingly  more  valuable  dwellings. 

Homes  of  families  of  all  types  were  large  and  differences  among  the 
groups  were  not  clearly  defined. There  was  only  a  slight  tendency  for 
the  dwellings  of  large  families  to  have  more  rooms  than  those  of  small 
families.  Consequently,  the  average  number  of  rooms  per  person  was 
markedly  higher  among  the  small  families  of  types  1  and  2  than  among 
those  of  types  5,  6,  and  7,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  data  for  the 
income  class  $750-$999: 

Percentage  of 
families   hav- 
Average  number  of  rooms        ing  more 

■ ■    than  1  person 

Family  type  • ]  Per  family        Per  person        per  room 

1 ' 7.87  3.55  0.0 

2 7.72  2.47  .0 

3 7.48  1.76  3.7 

4 7.86  2.16  .0 

5   8.13  1.46  10.0 

6 8.08  1.45  5.6 

7 7.96  1.02  39.3 

i  Data  are  from  table  36,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  399. 

Money  expenditures  for  housing  were  small  compared  with  the  value 
of  farm-furnished  housing,  and  practically  all  of  such  money  outlays 
were  made  by  owning  families.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a 
ranking  of  the  seven  family  types  according  to  the  average  amount 
spent  for  housing  is  almost  identical  with  a  ranking  according  to  the 
median  age  of  the  husbands — relatively  large  average  money  expendi- 
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tures  were  associated  with  more  frequent  home  ownership,  which  in 
turn  was  associated  with  the  older  families  (table  46).  The  ranking 
of  the  types  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  year's  occupancy  of  their 
homes  was  similar  to  their  ranking  by  the  value  of  these  dwellings,  as 
would  be  anticipated  because  of  the  method  of  computing  occupancy 
value. 

Household  Operation 

What  a  family  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  section  spent  for  household 
operation  depended  chiefly  upon  its  outlays  for  fuel,  light,  and  refriger- 
ation— the  most  important  of  the  three  subgroups  of  the  category, 
from  the  standpoint  of  money  value  of  items,  as  has  been  seen.  The 
number  of  rooms  to  be  heated  and  lighted  generally  has  more  to  do 
with  the  amount  spent  for  fuels  (including  electricity)  than  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  made  comfortable.  But  the  size  of  the  house  was  not 
always  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  farm  family;  in  fact,  average  number  of 
rooms  was  much  the  same  for  all  of  the  type  groups.  Although  the 
large  family  may  need  more  rooms  adequately  heated  and  lighted  in 
winter  than  the  small  family,  the  former's  higher  outlays  for  food  and 
clothing  may  necessitate  greater  economies  in  household  operation — 
more  crowding  into  one  heated  room,  use  of  kerosene  instead  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  family  may  spend 
more  than  the  small  for  laundry  supplies  and,  if  children  are  young,  for 
household  help. 

Since  number  of  persons  thus  may  act  either  to  decrease  or  increase 
outlays  for  running  the  house,  intertype  differences  are  less  clearly 
defined  than  for  food,  clothing,  personal  care,  and  education — cate- 
gories for  which  consumption  is  largely  individual.  The  total  value 
of  household  operation,  farm-furnished  and  purchased  items,  was  gen- 
erally a  little  lower  for  the  large  families  of  types  5  and  7  than  for  those 
of  type  1 ;  but  no  one  type  group  was  consistently  in  any  one  rank 
throughout  the  income  distribution  (tables  46  and  48). 

The  value  of  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration — purchased  and  farm- 
furnished — was  generally  greater  for  the  type  1  families  than  for  those 
of  type  7,  but  differences  were  not  great  and  ranks  of  each  of  the  type 
groups  varied  from  one  income  level  to  another.  The  large  families 
of  type  7  tended  to  be  in  one  of  the  lower  ranks  with  respect  to  money 
outlays,  in  one  of  the  upper  ranks  with  respect  to  fuel  and  ice  from  their 
farms.  Compared  with  type  1,  they  practiced  economies  by  less  wide- 
spread use  of  electricity  and,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  somewhat 
higher  outlays  for  kerosene.  Their  money  outlays  for  coal  also  tended 
to  be  lower.  These  differences  are  illustrated  by  data  for  families  of 
the  two  type  groups  at  the  income  level  $1,000$  1,249: 

Type  1         Type  7 
Item:1  families        families 

Average  value  of  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice $29  $31 

Average  monev  expenditures  for  fuel,  light,  refrigeration  $56  $5 1 

Percentage  of  families  having  expenditures  for  electricity  30  27 

Average  expenditures  for  electricity $11  $8 

Average  expenditures  for  kerosene $8  $13 

Average  expend iturcs  for  coal $31  $21 

»  Value  of  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice  and  money  expenditures  for  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  are  given 
for  other  income  classes  in  tables  4G  and  4S;  other  data  are  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Tub.  457. 

Employment  of  household  help  was  not  widespread  among  families 
of  any  type  group,  even  at  the  upper  income  levels.     But  the  families 
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with  young  children  (types  2,  3,  6,  and  7)  and  those  of  type  1,  in  which 
there  was  no  one  to  assist  the  wife  or  substitute  for  her  in  case  she  was 
ill,  were  more  likely  to  spend  for  such  service  than  were  the  other  types. 
Families  of  types  4  and  5  usually  ranked  low  (table  48).  In  each  of 
these  latter  families  there  was  at  least  one  person  other  than  husband 
or  wife  who  was  16  or  older.  If  this  person  was  a  daughter  or  the 
mother  of  the  husband  or  wife,  she  could  help  with  the  household 
tasks,  taking  over  the  wife's  duties  if  necessary.  Children  in  these 
families  were  less  likely  to  be  of  preschool  age  than  in  types  2,  3,  6, 
and  7.  The  extent  of  the  differences  between  types  4  and  5  and  the 
others  is  illustrated  by  the  following  data  for  selected  income  classes: 

Percentage  of  families  employ- 
ing household  help  at  any  time 
during  the  year  in  the  income ' 
class — 

Family  type:  $750-$999      $i,750-$i,999 

1 7  28 

2 12  31 

3 15  21 

4 2  ? 

5 0  8 

6 6  27 

7 14  19 

Families  of  types  1,  4,  and  5  generally  had  higher  average  outlays 
for  the  third  subgroup  of  household  operation  items — telephone, 
laundry  supplies,  stationery,  and  the  like — than  the  other  groups. 
Differences  among  the  groups  were  comparatively  small.  Relatively 
more  of  the  families  of  types  1  and  4  had  telephones  and  their  average 
expenditures  for  such  service  (all-family  average)  tended  to  be  greater 
than  among  the  other  types,  as  is  shown  below  by  data  for  the  income 
class  $1,250-$1,499: 

Percentage       Average  expenditures 

of  families  

having  All  sub- 

Family  type:  telephones^    group  items     Telephone1 

1 ' 53  $23  $12 

2 41  21  9 

3 43  20  9 

4 53  24  12 

5 42  23  9 

6 50  22  11 

7 33  19  7 

i  Data  are  from  table  45,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457. 

Furnishings  and  Equipment 

Amounts  spent  for  furnishings  and  equipment  showed  no  consistent 
differences  among  the  type  groups.  Had  young  married  couples,  just 
starting  housekeeping,  been  included  in  the  study,  the  outlays  of  the 
type  group  in  which  they  were  classified  would  probably  have  been 
comparatively  large.  However,  all  families  had  been  keeping  house 
at  least  a  year  and  presumably  had  bought  their  major  items  of  furni- 
ture, kitchen  and  laundry  equipment,  rugs,  dishes  and  silverware  before 
the  survey. 

Some  outlays  of  practically  all  families  were  for  replacements  of 
articles  broken  or  worn  out,  as  dishes,  cleaning  brushes  and  brooms, 
towels,  and  other  household  textiles.  Breakage  and  wear  due  to  use 
might  be  somewhat  greater  in  large  than  small  families,  but  the  latter 
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would  be  better  able  to  afford  purchases  and  may  have  kept  their 
furnishings  and  equipment  in  better  shape — had  fewer  cracked  plates 
or  cups  with  handles  missing,  rugs  that  were  less  badly  worn — than 
the  large  families  whose  incomes  had  to  be  stretched  to  feed  and  clothe 
more  members. 

The  comparatively  recent  introduction  of  electric  or  mechanica' 
equipment  into  the  homes  of  farm  families  may  be  suggested  as  one 
factor  tending  to  level  out  differences  that  relate  to  age.  Electric 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and  sewing  machines  were  practically 
unknown  in  farm  homes  before  the  extension  of  electric  power  lines  to 
rural  areas.  With  the  coming  of  electricity,  purchases  of  such  equip- 
ment might  be  as  frequent  among  the  older  families  as  the  younger. 

Automobile  Purchase  and  Operation 

The  farm  family's  decision  to  own  and  operate  an  automobile  depends 
not  only  on  family  wants  but  also  on  the  usefulness  of  an  automobile 
to  the  farm  business  enterprise  and  the  distance  of  the  farm  from  trad- 
ing centers.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  relative 
number  of  families  having  automobiles  differed  little  among  the  type 
groups.  The  only  indication  of  an  influence  of  family  composition 
on  automobile  ownership  appears  in  a  comparatively  low  percentage 
of  owners  among  type  7  families  in  the  income  classes  under  $1,750, 
illustrated  by  the  following  data  for  the  class  $1,250-$  1,499: 

Percentage  of  families —  Percentage 

of  owned 

Owning      Purchasing  cars  that 

cars  '        cars  during  were  used 
year  when 

Family  tvpe:  bought* 

1___" 94       8       42 

2 91      15       50 

3 83      20       67 

4 88      20       63 

5 97      24       69 

6 94      12       77 

7 81      12       81 

»  Data  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  415. 

The  number  of  persons  to  be  maintained  and  pressure  of  needs  upon 
income  would  be  expected,  however,  to  influence  the  price  paid  for  the 
family  car.  Large  families  apparently  were  less  able  to  make  pur- 
chases in  the  new-car  market  than  were  small  families.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  automobiles  owned  at  the  time  of  the  survey  by  families 
of  types  5,  6,  and  7  than  by  the  smaller  families  had  been  used  when 
bought,  at  most  income  levels;  type  1  families  were  more  likely  to  buy 
new  cars  than  were  the  other  type  groups.  Thus,  at  the  level  cited 
above,  almost  twice  as  many  of  the  automobiles  owned  by  the  type  7 
families  as  by  those  of  type  1  had  been  used  when  bought,  81  percent 
as  compared  with  42  percent. 

Family  composition  also  affects  the  rate  at  which  automobiles  are 
replaced.  The  percentage  of  families  purchasing  automobiles  during 
the  report  year  tended  to  be  lower  for  families  of  types  1,  6,  and  7 
than  for  those  of  other  types.  Thus,  at  the  income  level  cited  above, 
the  relative  number  buying  cars  was  8  percent  for  type  1  and  12  per- 
cent for  types  6  and  7;  while  it  ranged  from  15  to  24  percent  for  the  four 
other  types  (table  47). 
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Expenditures  for  operation  of  the  automobile  are  closely  related  to 
the  mileage  for  household  driving;  and  mileage  seems  to  be  related  to 
family  composition.  Families  with  one  or  more  persons  16  or  older, 
in  addition  to  the  husband  and  wife  (types  4,  5,  and  7),  tended  to  have 
higher  outlays  for  car  operation  (family  share)  than  those  with  no 
children  (type  1)  or  those  whose  children  were  under  16,  though  this 
was  not  true  at  all  income  levels.  Thus,  in  the  income  class  $1,750- 
$1,999,  average  expenditures  of  car-owning  families  were  $121  for  fami- 
lies of  type  5,  $101  for  type  4,  and  $92  for  type  7,  while  for  the  other 
types  they  ranged  from  $78  to  $85. 

Medical  Care 

The  two-person  families  of  type  1  tended  to  rank  low  with  respect 
to  average  expenditures  for  medical  care;  and  the  large  families  of 
type  7  high,  at  most  income  levels  (table  46).  Differences  among 
other  type  groups,  however,  were  neither  pronounced  nor  regular. 
The  smaller  families  of  types  1,  2,  3,  and  4  exceeded  the  larger  in 
average  outlays  per  person  at  almost  every  income  level,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  figures  for  the  income  class  $1,250-$  1,499: 

Medical  care  expenditures 

Family  type:                                                                             Per  family  Per  person 

1 $28  $14 

2 42  14 

3 56  14 

4 43  12 

5 45  8 

6 55  10 

7 63  9 

The  large  families  of  seven  or  eight  members  (type  7)  had  outlays 
averaging  as  much  as  $10  a  person  only  in  the  income  classes  above 
$2,000,  while  families  including  from  two  to  four  persons  (types  1,  2, 
3,  and  4)  had  averages  of  $10  or  more  at  most  income  levels. 

Gifts,  Welfare,  and  Selected  Taxes 

In  average  expenditures  for  this  category — gifts  to  persons  outside 
the  family,  contributions  to  welfare  agencies,  income  and  other 
selected  taxes — families  of  types  1  and  4  exceeded  other  types  at 
most  income  levels  (table  46).  The  large  families  of  type  7  and  the 
young  families  of  types  2,  3,  and  6  tended  to  rank  in  the  four  lowest 
places  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  selected  income  classes: 

Average  expenditures  for  (lifts,  welfare,-and 
selected  taxes  of  families  in  ike  income  class — 

Family  tvpe-  -  $i,ooo-$i,w       $2,ooo-$2,499 

1__ $42  $89 

2 - 21  39 

3 21  33 

4            26  52 

5 24  50 

6            22  45 

7 16  42 

In  the  income  classes  below  $1,500,  families  of  type  5  ranked  rela- 
tively low  in  regard  to  average  outlays,  but  above  that  point,  their 
ranks  were  nearly  as  high  as  those  of  type  4.  It  thus  appears  that, 
given  sufficient  income,  the  expenditures  for  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected 
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taxes  are  highest  among  the  older  families.  The  size  of  family  as  a 
limiting  factor  is  shown  in  the  comparatively  small  outlays  of  type  5 
families  at  the  lower  income  levels  and  of  type  7  families  throughout 
the  income  range. 

Recreation  and  Reading 

Number  and  age  of  children  and  age  of  husband  and  wife  seem  to 
explain  the  ranking  of  the  family-type  groups  by  average  outlays  for 
recreation — paid  admissions,  equipment  for  sports  and  games,  and 
miscellaneous  items  such  as  toys,  radio,  pets,  and  the  like.  Families 
of  type  1,  oldest  as  indicated  by  median  age  of  husbands,  generally 
held  one  of  the  lower  ranks.  At  the  income  level  $1,000-$  1,249,  for 
example,  their  average  outlays  were  only  $8  while  those  of  other 
groups  ranged  from  $11  to  $19.  In  contrast,  families  of  type  4,  the 
second  oldest  of  the  groups,  usually  held  one  of  the  high  ranks, 
probably  because  of  the  outlays  of  their  sons  and  daughters  16  or 
older.  Type  5  families  also  were  in  one  of  the  upper  ranks  at  most 
income  levels,  having  even  more  members  16  or  older  than  type  4 
families.  Families  of  type  7  had  about  the  same  average  number  of 
sons  and  daughters  16  or  older  as  type  5,  but  they  spent  less  for 
recreation;  they  may  have  had  to  practice  more  rigid  economies  to 
maintain  their  larger  number  of  members.  Among  families  of  types 
2,  3,  and  6 — the  three  youngest  groups — the  one-child  families  of 
type  2  generally  had  higher  outlavs  than  those  with  more  children — 
$23  as  compared  with  $19  and  $17  at  the  level  $1,250-$1,499,  for 
example  (table  47). 

Families  of  types  4  and  5  generally  had  higher  average  expenditures 
for  paid  admissions  than  other  family-type  groups,  although  differ- 
ences were  not  great.  At  the  income  level  $1,500-$  1,749,  the 
average  spent  for  such  entertainment  was  $6  for  each  of  types  4  and  5, 
and  between  $3  and  $5  for  the  others.  Families  with  three  or  four 
children  under  16  (type  6)  and  the  two-person  families  of  type  1 
spent  comparatively  little  for  this  purpose,  an  average  of  less  than  $3 
at  most  income  levels.  Amounts  spent  for  motion  pictures  were 
generally  greatest  for  the  type  4  families  and  smallest  for  those  of 
typel. 

Expenditures  for  equipment  for  games  and  sports — a  subgroup 
which  includes  bicycles  and  sleds  as  well  as  equipment  for  fishing, 
tennis,  baseball,  and  the  like — represented  in  general  L;ss  than  a 
fifth  of  the  total  recreation  expenditures.  Such  expenditures  tended 
to  be  greater  for  the  larger  families  of  types  5,  6,  and  7  than  for  the 
smaller  families.     The  type  1  group  ranked  lowest. 

Amounts  spent  for  the  third  recreation  subgroup — including  radio, 
other  musical  instruments,  toys,  pets,  and  camera  supplies — showed 
less  clearly  defined  family-type  differences  than  outla}Ts  for  the  other 
subgroups.  Expenditures  for  the  items  of  this  group  varied  from 
small  amounts  to  large,  since  a  family's  purchases  might  be  only  a 
few  10-cent  toys  or  an  expensive  piano.  This  variation  probably 
helps  account  for  the  variation  in  ranks  of  each  type  group  at  different 
income  levels  and  for  the  somewhat  irregular  increase  in  average 
outlays  as  income  rose.  In  general,  families  of  types  1  and  7  tended 
to  rank  low;  those  of  types  2  and  4  usually  held  first  or  second  place. 
Average  expenditures  of  the  two  former  types  were  less  than  $15  at 
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practically  all  income  levels;  those  of  type  2,  $17  or  more  at  every 
level  above  $1,500. 

Family-type  differences  in  expenditures  for  reading — newspapers, 
magazines,  and  books  other  than  school  or  technical  books — were 
small;  averages  at  most  income  levels  were  between  $6  and  $10. 
Families  of  type  4  tended  to  spend  a  little  more,  those  of  type  7 
somewhat  less  than  other  types,  especially  in  the  higher  income  classes. 
At  the  income  level  $1,750-$1,999,  the  average  was  $10  for  type  4, 
and  $7  for  type  7. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco  expenditures,  being  markedly  affected  by  individual 
tastes,  were  not  very  clearly  related  to  family  composition.  Some 
tendency  for  families  of  types  that  could  include  three  or  more  persons 
16  or  older  to  spend  comparatively  large  amounts  may  be  noted. 
Type  6  families  with  three  or  four  children  under  16  and  no  others 
had  the  smallest  average  outlays  at  most  income  levels.  In  the 
class  $1,250-$1,499,  averages  were  $14  for  type  4,  $13  for  type  5, 
$12  for  type  7,  and  $4  for  type  6. 

Summary  of  Differences  in  Consumption  Patterns  Among  the  Family  Types 

The  average  total  value  of  consumption  was  lower  for  the  two- 
person  families  of  type  1  than  for  any  other  group  at  almost  every 
income  level.  Families  with  from  one  to  four  children,  all  under  16 
years  of  age  (types  2,  3,  and  6),  maintained  levels  of  consumption 
which  generally  had  a  somewhat  higher  average  value  than  that  of 
the  two-person  families  at  the  same  income  level  but  lower  than  those 
of  the  large  families  with  older  sons  and  daughters  in  the  type  groups 
5  and  7.  Families  of  type  4,  including  a  son  or  daughter  16  or  older 
and  possibly  another  member  who  might  be  of  any  age,  tended  to 
consume  somewhat  less  than  the  larger  families  of  types  5  and  7; 
they  generally  ranked  below  the  larger,  younger  families  of  type  6 
at  income  levels  below  $1,500  and  above  them  at  higher  levels. 
Type  7,  containing  the  largest  families  of  all,  ranked  highest  or  next 
to  highest  at  most  income  levels  (table  20). 

When  the  values  for  the  four  categories  which  were  consumed  pre- 
dominantly on  an  individual  basis— food,  clothing,  personal  care,  and 
formal  education — are  added  together,  an  even  more  distinct  differ- 
ence among  the  family  types  can  be  observed.  The  average  value  of 
consumption  of  these  four  categories  combined  was  lowest  for  type 
1  families  at  every  income  level,  while  type  2  families  were  usually 
second  lowest.  Families  of  types  3,  4,  and  6  shared  the  intermediate 
positions,  with  type  3  tending  to  rank  below  the  two  others.  The 
families  of  types  7  and  5  ranked  consistently  high,  the  former  generally 
above  the  latter. 

No  such  systematic  differences  among  the  family  types  appear  with 
respect  to  the  sum  of  the  remaining  consumption  categories.  For 
some  of  these  categories  the  younger,  for  some,  the  older  families 
tended  to  have  the  highest  average  value  of  consumption;  for  others, 
there  were  no  consistent  differences  amorg  the  family- type  groups. 
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Table  20. — total  value  of  consumption  as  divided  between-  two  groups 

OF  GOODS  AXD  SERVICES,  BY  FAMILY  TYPE  (PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO):       Average  total 

value  of  consumption,  average  value  of  food,  clothing,  personal  cart-,  and  education 
combined,  and  of  all  other  goods  and  services  combined,  by  family  type  for  seh 
income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  l  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


250-499 

500-749. _.. 

750-999 

1,000-1.249 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1.749. 
1,750-1,999. 


Average  value  of  consumption  2 

$6<W 

$847 

$746 

$740 

$670 

$1, 092 

684 

799 

831 

879 

835 

810 

831 

918 

995 

918 

1,018 

1,006 

1,035 

1,005 

1,064 

1,096 

1,218 

1,168 

1,139 

1,157 

1,254 

1,271 

1,340 

1,276 

1,193 

1,330 

1,389 

1.403 

1,499 

1.  27S 

1,324 

1.376 

1,428 

1,569 

1,590 

1,333 

3  $899 
1,041 
1,104 
1, 198 
1.392 
1,512 
1,  556 


Average  value  of  food,  clothing,  personal  care,  and  education 4 


250-499.... 

500-749 

750-999.--. 
1,000-1.249. 
1,250-1,469. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 


25<M99_--- 
500-749.-.. 
750-999_-_- 
1,000-1.249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1.749. 
1,750-1,999. 


$300 

$416 

$376 

$392 

$375 

$603 

357 

421 

477 

434 

482 

463 

396 

482 

538 

508 

616 

543 

460 

530 

549 

556 

706 

655 

471 

533 

611 

629 

795 

700 

496 

577 

682 

690 

825 

667 

482 

602 

668 

732 

812 

662 

i  $666 

614 
648 

832 
871 

870 


Average  value  of  all  other  goods  and  services  5 


$307 

$431 

$370 

$348 

$295 

$489 

327 

37> 

354 

445 

353 

347 

435 

436 

457 

410 

402 

463 

575 

475 

515 

540 

512 

513 

668 

624 

643 

642 

545 

576 

697 

753 

707 

713 

674 

611 

S42 

774 

760 

837 

77> 

671 

3  $233 
427 
456 
514 
560 
641 
686 


1  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  (table  46).     See  Glossary  for  definition 
of  terms  used  in  this  table.     See  table  46  for  similar  data  for  other  income  classes  and  other  analysis  units. 
J  Expenditures  for  family  living  plus  the  money  value  of  products  furnished  by  the  farm  for  family  use. 

3  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

4  Expenditures  for  the  specified  goods  and  services  plus  the  value  of  farm-furnished  food. 

*  Expenditures  for  housing,  household  operation,  furnishings  and  equipment,  automobile,  other  travel  and 
transportation,  medical  care,  recreation,  tobacco,  reading,  gifts,  welfare,  selected  taxes,  and  miscellaneous 
items  of  family  living,  plus  the  value  of  farm-furnished  housing,  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products. 

White  Farm  Operators'  Families  in  Other  Sections 

Family-type  differences  in  consumption  patterns  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  as  much  detail  for  the  other  farm  sections  as  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  As  was  previously  indicated,  in  these  other  sections 
certain  family  types  were  grouped  for  study  as  follows:  Types  2  and 
3,  types  4  and  5,  and  types  6  and  7.  Information  concerning  the  con- 
sumption of  families  of  types  6  and  7,  moreover,  was  not  obtained 
in  the  Xew  England.  Plains  and  Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent,  therefore,  can  the  family-type  differences 
observed  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  counties  be  compared  with  those 
in  the  other  sections. 

The  total  value  of  consumption  tended  to  be  higher  throughout 
the  farm  sections  for  the  families  of  types  4  and  5  than  for  the  smaller 
families  of  type  1  and  of  types  2  and  3.  In  those  sections  where 
data  for  family  types  6  and  7  are  available,  this  group,  as  would  be 
expected,  had  an  even  higher  value  of  consumption  than  types  4 
and  5.  Conversely,  these  large  families  of  types  6  and  7  had  a 
relatively  high  delieit  at  the  lower  income  levels  and  a  relatively 
small  surplus  at  the  higher  income  levels  (tables  21  and  44). 

323432 — 42 6 
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Table  21. — total  value  of  consumption  as  divided  between  two  groups 

OF    GOODS    AND    SERVICES,    BY    FAMILY    TYPE    (12    FARM  SECTIONS):       Average  total 

valve  of  consumption,  average  value  of  food,  clothing,  personal  care,  and  education 
combined,  and  of  all  other  goods  and  services  combined,  by  family  type  for  income 
class  $1,250-$  1,499,  12  white  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  18  States,  J  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family  type  No. 
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OJ   03 

OO 

o  o 


o 

03 

a 


2  and  3. 
4  and  5. 
6  and  7. 


1 

2  and  3. 
4  and  5. 
6  and  7. 


1 

2  and  3. 
4  and  5. 

6  and  7. 


Average  value  of  consumption  * 


$1,  297 
1,210 
1,379 


$1, 16? 
1,325 
1,  539 
1,607 


M,  164 
1,223 
1,306 
1,354 


51, 10P 
1, 138 
1,290 
1,294 


$1,  225 
1,298 
1,391 


$1. 110  $1, 102  $1, 192  $1, 327  $1,  203  $1. 158 


1,225 
1,510 


1, 144  i  1,234.  1.468 
1,267|  1,350    1,625 


1.107, 
1,334 
1, 190 


1,249 
1.341 
1,364 


$1.  072 
1,358 
1,204 
1,290 


Average  value  of  food,  clothing,  personal  care,  and  education  3 


&4W 
547 
706 


$485 

$477 

$508 

$.^38 

$526 

$478 

$544 

$520 

$679 

721 

576 

617 

625 

766 

656 

684 

656 

721 

778 

634 

756 

807 

859 

736 

785 

799 

913 

1,005 

719 

848 

935 

$575  $533 

703  744 

823.  804 

925 i  898 


Average  value  of  all  other  goods  and  services  4 


663 
673 


$67« 

$687 

$598 

$687 

$584 

$624 

$648 

$807 

$524 

$5^3 

603 

647 

521 

673 

459 

488 

550 

812 

386 

546 

761 

672 

534 

584 

651 

531 

565 

826 

421 

513 

602 

635 

446 

255 

439 

$539 
614 
400 
392 


i  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  (table  46).  See  Glossary  for  definition 
oiterms  used  in  this  table.     See  table  46  for  similar  data  for  other  income  classes. 

2  Expenditures  for  family  living  plus  the  money  value  of  products  furnished  by  the  farm  for  family  use. 

3  Expenditures  for  the  specified  goods  and  services  plus  the  value  of  farm-furnished  food. 

*  Expenditures  for  housing,  household  operation,  furnishings  and  equipment,  automobile,  other  travel  and 
transportation,  medical  care,  recreation,  tobacco,  reading,  gifts,  welfare,  selected  taxes,  and  miscellaneous 
items  of  family  living,  plus  the  value  of  farm-furnished  housing,  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products. 

The  average  values  of  food,  clothing,  personal  care,  and  formal 
education — the  categories  composed  of  items  consumed  predominantly 
on  an  individual  basis — showed  fairly  uniform  differences  among  the 
family- type  groups  throughout  all  analysis  units.  For  food  and 
clothing,  the  average  values  generally  increased  for  the  family-type 
groups  in  the  order  1,  2  and  3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7.  Personal  care  ex- 
penditures were  generally  lowest  for  families  of  type  1,  but  did  not 
differ  by  large  amounts  among  the  other  types.  Education  ex- 
penditures were  greatest  among  families  of  types  4  and  5  in  most 
sections,  and  were  larger  for  types  6  and  7  than  for  types  2  and  3. 

Family  composition  was  less  clearly  related  to  the  other  categories 
of  consumption,  but  a  few  differences  were  fairly  consistent  through- 
out the  various  analysis  units.  Families  of  type  1  spent  less  for  recrea- 
tion and  for  medical  care  than  the  other  type  groups  in  most  of  the 
farm  sections.  Where  there  were  marked  differences  among  the  types 
in  the  value  of  housing  and  of  household  operation,  the  averages 
tended  to  be  comparatively  high  for  families  of  type  1  and  low  for 
those  of  types  6  and  7.  The  two-person  families  in  most  sections  had 
greater  average  outlays  for  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes  than 
those  of  other  types. 


SECTION  4.    INTERSECTIONS  DIFFERENCES  IN 

FAMILY  CONSUMPTION 

General  Characteristics  of  the  13  Type-of-Farming 

Sections  Surveyed 

The  farm  sections  included  in  this  survey  were  chesen  in  part 
because  of  the  predominance  or  prevalence  of  a  type  of  farming 
important  in  the  Nation's  business  of  agriculture.  Type  of  farming 
and  family  consumption  are  related  in  that  each  is  affected  by  the 
physical  characteristics  of  an  area — its  climate,  topography,  and 
natural  vegetation.  Goods  produced  on  the  farm  for  household  use 
are  part  of  the  total  picture  of  family  consumption;  similar  products 
might  or  might  not  be  bought  in  the  market  with  money  income. 
In  some  sections,  the  type  of  farming  pursued  is  determined  in  part 
by  accessibility  of  markets,  as  for  exarrple,  truck  farming  in  the 
vicinity  of  metropolitan  districts.  The  factors  in  economic  geography 
that  influence  the  type  of  farming  pursued  in  such  sections  also  have 
some  effect  on  family  consumption.  The  farm  counties  near  a 
metropolis  are  more  subject  to  the  spread  of  urbanization  than  those 
far  from  any  sizable  city.  Furthermore,  the  same  cultural  back- 
ground that  helps  to  shape  the  consumption  patterns  of  a  family 
may  affect  its  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  farm  enterprise  to  be  under- 
taken. Thus,  the  complex  of  forces — geographic,  economic,  and 
cultural — that  have  resulted  in  the  predominance  of  dairy  farming  in 
the  Cham  plain  Valley  of  New  England  also  influence  the  family 
consumption  of  the  dairy  farmers  directly  and  indirectly. 

The  brief  descriptions  of  the  farm  sections  which  follow  are  pre- 
sented as  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  the  consumption 
patterns  shown  by  this  study.  Facts  included  in  these  descriptions 
have  been  drawn  from  a  variety  of  sources — the  census,  special 
government  and  other  reports,  the  income  sections  of  the  consumer 
purchases  study  (part  1  of  this  report),  as  well  as  the  tables  relating 
to  the  sample  of  families  included  in  the  consumption  survey  (i.  e., 
the  tables  in  this  volume).  Some  of  tbe  data,  therefore,  pertain  to 
the  entire  farm  population;  some — notably  median  family  income — to 
the  relief  and  nonrelief  families  included  in  the  income  study;  and 
some  to  the  smaller  group  of  nonrelief  families  providing  information 
concerning  their  expenditures  and  consumption.  The  median  income 
of  relief  and  nonrelief  families,  combined,  is  presented  for  each  farm 
section  in  this  background  material  since  it  provides  a  better  picture 
of  the  general  income  level  than  does  the  median  for  the  nonrelief 
group  only.  (See  table  22  for  the  median  income  of  the  nonrelief 
families.) 

Of  the  13  farm  analysis  units  of  native-white  farm  operators,  one 
includes  only  part-time  farmers;  the  other  12,  only  full-time.  Inter- 
sectional  comparisons  are  limited  to  the  12  latter  units.  In  interpret- 
ing the  comparisons  of  consumption  data  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  only  nonrelief,  native-white,  unbroken  families  of  farm  operators 
are  included  in  this  analysis  of  family  living.  The  ranking  of  the 
sections  with  respect  to  value  of  consumption  and  other  character- 
istics might  change  if  comparisons  were  based  upon  all  farm  families — 
the  excluded  groups  (composed  of  those  receiving  relief,  the  foreign- 
born,  Negroes,  sharecroppers,  and  farm  laborers)  as.  well  as  the  groups 
surveyed.  These  excluded  groups,  which  constituted  varying  pro- 
portions of  the  farm  population  in  the  different  sections,  tended  to 
have  lower  incomes  than  those  included.  (See  Methodology  and 
Appraisal,  The  Consumption  Sample  as  Representative  of  all  Popu- 
lation Groups  in  the  Communities  Surveyed,  for  a  further  discussion 
of  the  families  included  in  the  sample). 

New  England  Region 

The  one  section  surveyed  in  the  New  England  region,  Chittenden 
and  Franklin  Counties  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  is  in  the  hay  and 
dairy  belt  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  (A  survey 
was  oegun  but  not  completed  in  Massachusetts.  See  Methodology  and 
Appraisal,  Localities  Surveyed.)  These  Vermont  counties  have  cool 
summers  and  cold  winters;  snow  lies  on  the  ground  3  to  4  months  of 
the  year.  Originally  this  section  was  covered  with  hardwood  forest. 
Even  now  forest  and  woodland  cover  large  areas  and  account  for 
approximated  one-third  of  the  land  in  farms. 

In  this  dairy  farming  area,  tenancy  is  low;  nine-tenths  of  the  families 
surveyed  for  expenditure  data  owned  their  farms  (table  42).  While 
agriculture  has  been  relatively  prosperous  compared  with  some  other 
parts  of  Vermont,  the  median  income  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families 
surveyed,  $1,143,  ranked  seventh  among  the  medians  for  the  12  farm 
units  composed  of  full-time,  native-white,  farm  operators'  families 
(table  22). 

Farm  operators  in  the  Vermont  section  were  older  than  in  the  others; 
the  median  age  of  husbands,  52  years,  was  the  highest  in  any  section, 
as  is  shown  below: 

Percentage  of  husbands 
aged — 

Median  age    — 

Farm  section:  of  husbands     Under  30     60  or  older 

Vermont". 52  5  26 

New  Jersey 49  3  21 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 47  7  18 

Michigan- Wisconsin 47  6  17 

Illinois-Iowa 46  8  17 

North  Dakota-Kansas 45  10  13 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 49  8  20 

Washington-Oregon 51  6  25 

Oregon,  part-time 46  5  10 

California 49  4  25 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 49  9  25 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 47  9  18 

Georgia-Mississippi 49  9  23 

Families  were  smaller  than  in  any  other  section,  having  an  average 
size  of  3.28  members.  This  doubtless  is,  in  part,  a  reflection  of  age. 
A  comparatively  lars:e  proportion,  26  percent,  of  the  husbands  were 
60  or  older;  sons  and  daughters  probably  had  left  their  parents  to 
found  their  own  homes. 
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Table  22. — income  distribution,  median  income  (sectional  comparisons): 
Percentage  distribution  of  nonrelief  families  in  the  income  sample  by  income,  l  and 
median  income  of  nonrelief  familes  only  and  of  relief  and  nonrelief  families  com- 
bined, families  included  in  the  income  sample  with  anlysis  units  as  combined  for 
the  consumption  sample,  13  white  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 
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Family-income  class: 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pc^. 

Pc/. 

All  nonrelief  families. 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Xet  losses . 

9.3 
90.7 

Net  incomes        .     ._ 

100.0 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$0-8249 

1.0 

5.3 

12.6 

17.5 

18.7 

2.7 
6.5 
8.1 
9.4 

11.7 

.7 

4.3 

10.4 

14.9 

13.9 

1.1 

4.7 

11.9 

16.2 

17.7 

1.6 

6.3 

10.6 

16.2 

15.3 

7.0 
14.9 
18.3 
15.5 
11.7 

5.5 
12.5 
14.6 
17.6 
14.5 

1.3 

7.0 

14.0 

16.8 

15.3 

.0 

.5 

4.4 

10.0 

13.9 

3.0 
6.0 
9.1 
11.6 
9.7 

.7 
10.4 
23.0 
23.7 

18.5 

1.0 

6.9 

12.9 

16.2 

13.7 

.5 

$250-$499 

14.2 

$500-$749 

25.3 

S750-$999 

20.4 

$1,000-$1,249 

13.1 

$1,250-$1,499 

10.7 

11.7 

12.8 

15.2 

12.4 

7.6 

8.7 

11.2 

17.1 

10.4 

11.4 

11.7 

8.0 

Sl,500-$1,749 

11.7 

7.5 

11.4 

11.5 

10.2 

5.2 

5.8 

9.6 

15.9 

8.7 

5.1 

8.7 

5.1 

$1,750-$1,999 

7.0 

7.9 

8.5 

8.5 

6.6 

3.0 

5.2 

6.9 

11.9 

8.2 

3.2 

6.2 

3.0 

$2,000-$2,499 

9.6 

12.7 

11.1 

6.8 

9.0 

3.7 

6.5 

8.0 

14.6 

11.6 

2.8 

8.7 

3.0 

$2,500-S2,999 

3.5 

8.1 

5.6 

3.1 

5.1 

1.5 

2.5 

3.9 

6.3 

6.2 

.4 

5.7 

1.6 

$3,000-$3,999 

1.4 

7.8 

4.7 

2.7 

4.6 

1.7 

3.5 

3.7 

3.9 

7.8 

.5 

4.7 

2.3 

S4,000-$4,999 

.4 

4.2 

1.0 

.4 

.9 

.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

3.4 

.2 

1.5 

1.4 

$5,000  or  over 

.6 

1.7 

.7 

.2 

1.2 

.3 

2.1 

1.2 

.4 

4.3 

.1 

2.1 

2.1 

Median  income: 2 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Nonrelief  families 

1,181 

1,497:1,361 

1,224 

1,238 

758 

971 

1,174 

1,562 

1,475 

917 

1,240 

871 

Relief    and     nonrelief 

families  3 .. 

1,143 

1,400  1-330 

1,208 

1,211 

637 

731 

1,070 

1,462 

1,424 

611 

1,148 

775 

1  This  income  distribution  includes  all  nonrelief  families  in  the  income  sample,  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  eligible  for  the  consumption  sample.  It  differs  from  that  shown  in  table  52  which  includes  only  families 
that  were  eligible  for  the  consumption  sample,  with  the  income  range  limited  to  that  for  which  consump- 
tion data  have  been  tabulated. 

2  These  medians  for  families  in  the  income  sample  are  higher  than  those  for  the  entire  population  since  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  this  sample,  based  principally  on  race,  nativity,  family  composition,  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  farm  was  operated,  eliminated  from  the  study  many  families  of  types  that  would 
usually  be  found  in  the  lower  income  classes.  The  composition  and  numerical  importance  of  this  ineligible 
group  varied  in  the  different  analysis  units. 

3  Medians  for  relief  and  nonrelief  families  were  computed  on  the  assumption  (substantially  supported  by 
available  data)  that  all  relief  families  had  incomes  below  the  median  for  the  entire  sample. 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  Region 

The  New  Jersey  counties  surveyed — Camden,  Gloucester,  and 
Salem — are  in  the  central  part  of  the  truck  farming  region  that 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Maine  through  South  Carolina. 
These  counties  are  southeast  of  Philadelphia,  close  to  the  seacoast  in 
the  most  highly  urbanized  area  of  the  United  States — that  stretching 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  majority  of  farms  in  this  section  are  operated  by  their  owners — 
80  percent  of  those  surveyed.  Agriculture  was  relatively  profitable 
for  the  families  studied;  their  median  income,  $1,400.  was  next  to  the 
highest  in  the  12  full-time  units.  Because  foreign-born  families  are 
a  comparatively  large  proportion,  28  percent,  of  all  rural-farm  families 
in  these  counties,  the  native-born  families  surveyed  are  less  representa- 
tive of  the  population  as  a  whole  than  in  some  other  sections. 
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The  second  section  in  this  region  is  in  counties  where  general  farm- 
ing is  prevalent — Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  Knox,  Richland,  and 
Crawford  Counties,  Ohio.  The  climate  is  moderate;  snow  remains 
on  the  ground  from  1  to  2  months.  Between  10  and  20  percent  of  the 
farm  land  in  these  counties  is  woodland.  The  farm  population  is 
composed  mainly  of  native  Americans,  many  of  whom  are  from  the 
so-called  Pennsylvania-German  stock.  Families  were  larger  than  in 
any  other  farm  unit  of  the  North  and  West,  an  average  of  4.19  mem- 
bers. The  percentage  of  farms  operated  by  their  owners  is  com- 
paratively high — nearly  three-fourths  of  those  of  the  families  surveyed 
for  consumption  data.  The  median  income  of  the  group  was  $1,330 — 
ranking  third  among  the  full-time  operator  units. 

The  third  section  in  this  region — Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  and 
Dane  County,  Wis. — is  in  the  dairy  and  general  farming  area  of  the 
East  North  Central  region.  Farms  have  an  average  size  of  about  100 
acres  of  which  approximately  10  percent  is  woodland.  More  than 
two-thirds,  68  percent,  of  the  farms  surveyed  for  this  study  were 
operated  by  their  owners.  The  median  age  of  husbands  was  47 
years — the  same  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  median  income 
of  the  group,  $1,208,  was  intermediate  in  rank  among  the  12  sections. 

The  fourth  section  surveyed  in  this  region  was  in  the  Corn  Belt 
and  included  De  Witt,  Logan,  Macon,  and  Piatt  Counties  in  Illinois 
and  Madison,  Mahaska,  Marion,  Marshall,  and  Poweshiek  Counties 
in  Iowa.  Summers  are  warm  and  humid  and  winter  temperatures 
are  low,  mostly  below  freezing.  The  tenure  situation  differs  from 
that  noted  for  the  three  other  sections  of  the  region;  60  percent  of 
the  families  surveyed  rented  the  farms  they  operated.  The  high 
rate  of  tenancy,  especially  in  Illinois,  has  been  explained  in  terms  of 
farm  values  and  the  commercial  character  of  the  agricultural  enter- 
prise. Tenants  rent  because  they  do  not  have  the  means  to  own  the 
relatively  high-priced  land.  The  proportion  of  the  farm  acreage  in 
crop  land  is  high  and  little  of  the  original  forest  remains  in  woodland 
or  wooded  pasture.  The  median  income  of  the  families  surveyed 
was  $1,211 — almost  the  same  as  in  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  section. 
Husbands  tended  to  be  somewhat  younger  than  in  the  three  other 
sections  of  the  region;  their  median  age  was  46  years. 

Plains  and  Mountain  Region 

The  section  in  the  wheat  and  small-grains  area  included  counties  in 
Kansas  and  North  Dakota.  (See  table  51  for  a  list  of  counties  sur- 
veyed.) Although  widely  separated  in  terms  of  distance,  the  counties 
in  this  unit  are  similar  with  respect  to  population  and  economic  and 
geographic  conditions.  The  land  is  level  to  gently  rolling  with  little 
woodland.  There  is  wide  annual  variation  in  temperature  from 
winters  below  freezing  to  summers  averaging  60  to  80  degrees.  Char- 
acteristic of  this  area  is  the  dryness  of  the  climate;  droughts  have 
been  part  of  its  history.  A  drought  of  unusual  severity  in  1935-36, 
when  the  survey  was  made,  served  to  reduce  farm  income  appreciably 
below  what  had  been  customary;  the  median  income  of  the  group 
surveyed,  $637,  was  lower  than  in  any  of  the  11  other  full-time  opera- 
tor units  except  the  self-sufficing  counties  of  North  Carolina.  Farms 
in  this  section  are  larger  than  in  any  other  surveyed  with  the  exception 
of  the  cattle-range  section  of  this  region.     About  three-fifths  of  the 
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families  studied  lived  on  farms  they  owned  (table  42).  The  median 
age  of  the  husband,  45  years,  was  lower  than  in  any  other  farm- 
operator  unit. 

The  second  section  in  this  region  lies  in  the  range-livestock  area  of 
the  Great  Plains,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  Colorado 
Plateau;  counties  in  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado  were 
included.  In  this  arid  or  semiarid  area  are  found  large  cattle  ranges 
and  dry  farming  with  some  irrigated  crops  in  the  Colorado  counties. 
Temperature  changes  are  great,  from  summer  averages  of  60  to  80 
degrees  to  the  lowest  winter  temperatures  in  the  country.  Although 
there  is  little  true  forest,  woodland  characteristic  of  the  region  (yellow 
pine,  lodgepole  pine,  spruce,  juniper)  provides  firewood.  Here,  as 
in  North  Dakota  and  Kansas,  families  were  suffering  from  the  drought 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  median  income  of  the  group,  $731, 
ranked  comparatively  low  among  the  sections.  More  than  four- 
fifths,  81  percent,  of  the  families  owned  all  or  part  of  the  farms  they 
operated.  Husbands  tended  to  be  somewhat  older,  families  some- 
what smaller  than  in  the  wheat  section  (tables  35  and  42). 

Pacific  Region 

The  counties  surveyed  in  the  North  Pacific  area  lie  in  the  Willa- 
mette Valley  in  Oregon  and  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  in  Washington, 
close  to  urban  communities  which  provide  their  market  and  influence 
their  way  of  living  (table  51).  Dairying,  general  farming,  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  fruit  are  the  important  sources  of  farm  income.  The 
great  majority  of  the  farms  surveyed,  87  percent,  were  operated  by 
their  owners.  The  median  income  of  the  families,  $1,070,  was 
neither  high  nor  low.  Husbands  tended  to  be  older  than  in  most 
other  sections;  their  median  age,  51  years,  ranked  next  to  highest 
in  the  12  units. 

The  part-time  farm  section  was  near  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  included 
five  counties,  two  of  which  were  surveyed  in  the  section  described 
above.  The  part-time  farm  families  lived  for  the  most  part  on  small 
tracts.  Nonfarm  income  exceeded  the  value  of  farm  products  sold 
and  used  by  the  household,  according  to  the  definition  of  part-time 
farm  adopted.  (See  Glossary,  Part-time  Farm.)  The  median  income 
of  these  families,  $1,462,  was  greater  than  in  any  of  the  full-time  units. 

The  third  section  of  this  region,  in  the  fruit  and  nut  and  mixed- 
farming  areas  of  California,  included  San  Joaquin  County  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  Riverside  and  Orange  Counties  in  the  small 
valleys  of  southern  California  near  Los  Angeles.  This  region  has  a 
subtropical  climate  with  long  dry  summers  and  light  annual  precipi- 
tation. Nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  irrigation  more  highly 
developed.  Highly  specialized  production  of  fruit,  particularly  citrus 
fruit  and  grapes,  of  nuts,  and  of  vegetables  is  characteristic.  Families 
fared  well  financially  the  year  of  the  survey;  their  median  income. 
$1,424,  was  greater  than  in  any  other  full-time  operator  section. 

The  farm  families  in  this  California  section  probably  are  more 
influenced  by  urban  ways  of  living  than  those  in  any  other  full-time 
farming  section  surveyed  except  New  Jersey.  Many  of  them  live 
on  well  paved  highroads,  at  short  distances  from  cities  and  metro- 
politan centers.  Homes  are  generally  so  close  together  that  a  large 
percentage   are   cheaply   served    with    electricity,    water,    and   other 
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conveniences  of  urban  life.  This  area  has  no  forest  and  little  wood- 
land. The  cost  of  wood  or  coal  transported  from  a  distance  may  be 
one  explanation  of  the  wide  use  of  gas  and  electricity  for  heating 
and  cooking. 

Southeast  Region  1 

In  the  counties  surveyed  in  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  tobacco  and  cotton  provide  the  larger  part  of  agricultural 
income.  They  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area  adapted  to  cotton 
growing,  but  tobacco  (and  early  vegetables  to  some  extent)  has  been 
displacing  cotton  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  proportion  of  farm 
land  in  woodland  is  relatively  high,  ranging  from  36  to  54  percent  in 
the  various  counties  surveyed.  The  second  section  of  the  region, 
In  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  is  definitely  in  the  cotton  belt.  (See 
table  51  for  counties  surveyed.)  The  proportion  of  total  farm  land 
in  woodland  is  lower  in  this  than  in  the  Carolina  section — ranging 
from  28  to  40  percent  in  the  counties  surveyed  in  Georgia,  from  13 
to  24  percent  in  Mississippi. 

The  third  section  is  in  western  North  Carolina  in  the  hilly  Blue 
Ridge  country,  where  self-sufficing  farms  are  more  common  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Although  farms  are  small,  a 
large  part  of  the  land  is  wooded  and  is  only  slowly  being  cleared. 
According  to  census  reports,  about  60  percent  of  the  agricultural 
production  is  for  home  consumption.  About  85  percent  of  the  farmers 
teep  cows,  mainly  to  provide  the  family  with  milk  and  with  buttar; 
almost  all  have  chickens  and  many  keep  hogs  and  bees.  Vegetables 
grown  for  home  use  include  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes;  fruit  and  sweet 
sorghum  for  syrup  are  also  produced  on  some  farms. 

Income  contrasts  in  the  three  sections  surveyed  in  the  Southeast 
were  great;  median  income  of  the  white  operators'  families  was 
$1,148  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  $775  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi, 
and  $611 — the  lowest  found  in  the  12  full-time  white' operator  units 
— in  the  self-sufficing  counties  (table  22).  Within  the  Georgia- 
Mississippi  section,  there  were  contrasts  too;  the  cotton  counties  in 
Georgia  have  suffered  from  soil  erosion  and  the  general  income  level 
is  low,  while  those  in  Mississippi  are  in  the  fertile  delta  where  land 
is  productive  and  wealthy  plantation  owners  are  found.  Ownership 
was  more  prevalent  in  the  self-sufficing  counties  than  in  the  two 
other  sections;  86  percent  of  the  white  operators'  families  surveyed 
In  this  section  owned  the  farms  they  operated,  71  percent  in  the  section 
from  the  two  Carolinas,  56  percent  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 

Families  were  comparatively  large — an  average  of  4.62  members 
In  the  North  and  South  Carolina  section  which  outranked  the  11 
others;  4.25  members  in  the  self-sufficing  counties,  which  ranked 
second;  3.96  members  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  Husbands'  median 
age  was  47  years  in  the  first  of  these  three  sections;  somewhat  higher; 
49,  in  each  of  the  two  others. 

1  Only  the  families  of  the  white  operators  surveyed  are  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  report.  Data  for 
families  of  Negro  operators  and  of  Negro  and  white  sharecroppers  are  presented  separately  in  Section  5. 
See  Glossary,  Farm  Operator,  for  definition  of  this  tenure  group  and  the  difference  between  an  operator  and 
•a  sharecropper. 
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Consumption  Patterns  in  the  12  Full-Time  Farmins  Sections 

Consumption,  Surplus  and  Deficit 

In  broad  outline,  the  consumption  pattern — the  division  of  the 
total  value  of  goods  and  services  for  family  living  among  the  15 
categories  (food,  clothing,  and  the  like) — was  surprisingly  similar  in 
the  12  sections  where  full-time  farm  operators'  families  were  studied.2 
Food  consistently  accounted  for  a  larger  share  of  the  total  value  than 
any  other  category  at  all  income  levels.  Housing,  household  opera- 
tion, clothing,  and  the  automobile  practically  always  held  ranks  2 
to  5  inclusive,  although  the  order  of  their  ranking  varied  from  one 
income  class  to  another  within  each  section  and  among  the  sections. 
Medical  care  outlays  usually  were  from  3  to  6  percent  of  the  total 
value;  outlays  for  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes,  from  2  to  5  percent; 
expenditures  for  furnishings  and  equipment,  around  3  percent  in 
most  sections;  and  those  for  each  of  the  seven  other  categories,  about 
2  percent  or  less.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  income  range  total  con- 
sumption exceeded  total  income;  in  the  upper  part,  a  substantial 
portion  of  income  was  devoted  to  increasing  net  worth  (tables  33 
and  35). 

The  general  level  of  consumption  varied,  however,  among  the 
sections.  In  some,  it  was  about  the  same  as  that  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio ;  in  some  above  and  in  some  below.  The  rate  of  change 
with  rising  income  differed,  too.  Classed  on  the  basis  of  consumption 
level  and  rapidity  of  change,  the  12  sections  fall  into  4  groups:  (1) 
California  and  New  Jersey,  with  a  high  level  of  consumption  all  along 
the  income  scale;  (2)  the  Southeast,  with  a  comparatively  low  plane 
of  living  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income  distribution  and  a  relatively 
rapid  increase  in  consumption  as  income  rose;  (3)  the  2  sections 
of  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  in  which  differences  between  the 
value  of  consumption  of  upper  and  lower  income  families  tended  to 
be  less  than  elsewhere,  perhaps  because  of  the  abnormal  agricultural 
income  situation  growing  out  of  the  drought  in  1935-36;  (4)  the  5 
remaining  sections  of  the  North  and  West — Vermont,  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio,  Michigan-Wisconsin,  Illinois-Iowa,  Washington-Oregon — sim- 
ilar with  respect  to  consumption  level  throughout  most  of  the  income 
range. 

The  operators'  families  in  California  and  New  Jersey  generally 
maintained  a  higher  average  value  of  consumption  than  those  in 
other  sections  of  the  North  and  West.  Only  at  some  of  the  upper 
income  levels  were  they  out-distanced  by  one  or  both  of  the  two 
commercial  farming  (as  differentiated  from  self-sufficing  farming) 
sections  of  the  Southeast.  The  average  deficit  of  the  lower  income 
families  was  large  compared  with  all  other  sections  except  those  of 
the  Plains  and  Mountain  region.  The  average  surplus  at  the  upper 
levels  was  relatively  small.  The  points  on  the  income  scale  at  which 
the  income  group  as  a  whole  achieved  a  surplus  of  income  over  con- 
sumption was  higher  in  each  of  these  sections  than  for  any  others 
(tables  23  and  33).  In  both  sections  farms  are  comparatively  small 
and  intensively  cultivated,  with  a  high  gross  income  per  acre.     Both 

2  Data  for  the  lowest  income  class,  $0-$249,  and  the  highest  classes  are  included  in  tables  shown  in  this 
report  but  are  not  generally  used  in  sectional  comparisons.  The  number  of  cases  in  cells  at  both  eMremvs 
of  the  income  range  was  small  for  many  analysis  units  and,  as  a  result,  the  averages  were  subject  to  large 
sampling  fluctuations. 
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sections  are  close  to  metropolitan  districts;  both  tend  to  be  more 
urbanized  in  ways  of  living  than  most  farm  communities,  as  indicated 
by  ownership  of  such  equipment  as  mechanical  refrigerators  and  by 
modernization  of  homes — provision  of  electric  lights,  running  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  the  like.  No  other  section  except  that  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  approached  California  and  New  Jersey  in  these  respects. 

In  the  Southeast  in  the  income  classes  under  $1,000,  the  average 
value  of  consumption  was  lower  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  average  deficit  was  small  too;  at  the  level  $250-$499,  the  deficit 
for  the  self-sufficing  counties  was  about  one-fifteenth  as  great  as  for 
the  New  Jersey  families,  $42  compared  with  $632.  The  increase  in 
consumption  over  the  income  range  was  great,  however,  especially  for 
the  two  commercial  farming  sections.  At  the  level  $2,500-$2,999 
average  consumption  was  between  $2,000  and  $2,100  in  the  North 
Carolina-South  Carolina  and  the  Georgia-Mississippi  counties. 
Among  the  other  sections,  the  average  exceeded  $1,900  only  in  New 
Jersejr  and  California. 

The  farm-operator  group  in  the  Southeast  is  characterized  by  the 
wide  spread  in  family  incomes.  The  relative  number  of  farm  oper- 
ators in  the  low-income  groups  is  large  compared  with  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  region;  among  them  are  the  share  tenants 
whose  income  situation  may  be  but  little  better  than  that  of  the 
sharecroppers.  The  high-income  group  includes  plantation  owners, 
wealthier  than  any  operators  in  many  other  sections.  The  close  cor- 
respondence between  average  consumption  and  average  income  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  income  scale  doubtless  results  from  the  numerical 
dominance  of  the  groups  whose  resources  did  not  and  had  not  ever 
extended  beyond  the  meager  income  of  the  current  year.  The  tend- 
ency for  consumption  to  increase  in  the  upper  income  brackets  to 
levels  higher  than  in  most  other  sections  may  be  explained  by  the 
standards  of  the  plantation  owners  who,  since  colonial  days,  have 
followed  a  mode  of  living  far  more  like  that  of  urban  groups  in  terms 
of  comforts  and  services  than  are  the  ways  of  midwestern  farm 
families. 

In  the  two  sections  of  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  at  income 
levels  below  $1,500,  the  average  value  of  family  consumption  was  his^h 
compared  with  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  the  other  sections  of  the 
fourth  group  described  above.  Differences  were  appreciable;  at  the 
level  $250-$499,  for  example,  the  average  for  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Colorado  was  $969  and  for  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  $720.  But  at 
the  upper  income  levels,  the  reverse  tended  to  be  true ;  value  of  consump- 
tion in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  tended  to  lag.  The  difference 
between  the  value  at  the  level  $250-$499  and  the  level  $3,000-$3,999 
was  relatively  small,  therefore — $682  in  the  livestock  section  and  $859 
in  the  wheat  counties — while  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  section  it  was 
$1,168  and  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  $1,426.  This  situation  in  the 
westerly  region  is  to  be  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  abnormally 
low  income  resulting  from  the  drought.  Many  families  accustomed  to 
high  incomes  were  temporarily  at  lower  levels,  but  because  of  their 
resources  and  credit  standing  they  did  not  reduce  consumption  to 
income.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  families,  including  those  in 
the  upper  classes,  were  economizing  because  of  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions.    Thus,  a  family  with  a  $3,000  income,  accustomed  to  $4,000  or 
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more,  rrmrht  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  consumption  to  about  $2,000 
to  meet  obligations  incurred  when  income  was  higher. 

Table  23. —  value  of  consumption,  surplus  or  deficit  (sectional  compari- 
sons): Average  value  of  consumption,  average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  and  per- 
centage of  families  having  a  deficit,  by  income,  13  white  farm-operator  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1985-86 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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1  Averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  (table  33 
sary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

J  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  family  living  and  the  money  value  of  products  furnished  bv  the  farm  for 
family  u*e. 

z  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

4  Percentage  based  on  fewer  than  10  cases. 
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The  average  deficit  of  families  in  each  of  the  income  classes  below 
$1,250  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  was  large,  compared  with 
that  in  most  other  sections.  At  upper  levels,  the  average  surplus  of 
the  families  in  the  wheat  section  tended  to  be  in  an  intermediate  rank, 
while  the  average  for  the  livestock  section  tended  to  be  high. 

In  the  five  remaining  sections  of  the  North  and  West — Vermont, 
three  (Pennsylvania-Ohio,  Michigan-Wisconsin,  Illinois-Iowa)  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region,  and  one  (Washington- 
Oregon)  in  the  Pacific  Northwest — value  of  consumption  generally 
was  intermediate  when  the  12  sections  were  ranked.  At  the  lower 
income  levels,  averages  were  below  those  for  New  Jersey  and  Cali- 
fornia, above  those  for  the  Southeast.  At  upper  levels,  values  were 
below  those  for  California,  New  Jersey,  and  the  two  Southeast  sec- 
tions; above  those  for  one  or  both  of  the  sections  in  the  Plains  and 
Mountain  region.  The  range  in  average  value  of  consumption  in  the 
five  sections  was  comparatively  small  in  most  income  classes — about 
$80  in  the  class  $750-$999,  about  $100  in  the  class  $1,000-$1,249,  less 
than  $150  in  the  class  $2,500-$2,999.  These  families  tended  to  fit 
consumption  to  income  at  lower  levels  than  did  those  in  California 
and  New  Jersey.  At  the  level  $1,250-$  1,499  the  proportion  of 
families  having  a  deficit  ranged  from  19  to  35  percent  in  these  five 
sections  as  compared  with  45  percent  in  California  and  in  New  Jersey. 
In  four  of  these  five  sections  (Vermont,  the  exception),  families  at  this 
level  had  a  surplus  of  aggregate  income  over  consumption  that  aver- 
aged $100  or  more,  while  in  the  four  other  sections  of  the  North  and 
West  families  had  a  surplus  of  less  than  $50  or  a  net  deficit  (table  23). 

Food  3 

The  money  value  of  the  year's  food  supply  of  families  of  similar 
composition  and  income  varied  considerably  from  one  section  to 
another.  For  families  with  one  or  two  children  under  16  and  no- 
others  (types  2  and  3),  average  value  at  the  income  level  $1,000— 
$1,249  ranged  from  $428  to  $585  in  the  12  full-time  farming  sections— 
a  difference  of  $157.  At  the  level  $1,500-$1,749  the  difference 
between  the  highest  average  and  the  lowest  ($668  and  $442)  was 
even  greater,  $226  (tables  24  and  46). 

These  intersectional  variations  reflect,  in  part,  differences  in  food 
habits — in  the  types  and  quantities  of  food  used.  Families  in  the 
North  and  West,  for  example,  tend  to  consume  larger  quantities  of 
eggs,  meat  (excluding  poultry),  and  potatoes,  smaller  quantities  of 
other  vegetables,  grain  products,  and  fats  than  families  in  the  South- 
east. Diets  in  the  latter  region,  therefore,  generally  are  of  somewhat 
lower  money  value,  even  when  the  nutritive  value  is  similar. 

An  even  more  important  factor  in  these  intersectional  variations 
in  average  money  value  of  food  is  the  ratio  of  farm-furnished  to  pur- 
chased products.  Two  families  might  have  diets  that  were  about 
the  same  from  the  standpoint  of  kind  and  amounts  of  food.  But  if 
one  produced  a  goodly  part  of  the  milk,  meat,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  used  and  the  other  produced  but  little,  the  money  value  of  the 

3  Since  the  farm  sections  varied  considerably  with  respect  to  average  size  of  families,  the  comparison  of 
money  value  of  the  year's  food  is  not  based  upon  all  families  but  upon  a  group  of  similar  composition— those 
of  types  2  and  3  (one  or  two  children  under  16  and  none  older).  Similar  data  concerning  the  food  consump- 
tion of  all  families,  i.  e.,  all  types  combined,  are  civen  in  tables  35  and  36.  The  detailed  discussion  of  the 
quantity  and  kinds  of  foods  consumed  by  these  farm  families  and  an  estimate  of  the  nutritive  adequacy  of 
their  diets  is  given  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  405. 
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latter 's  food  supply  would  have  been  the  greater  according  to  the 
procedures  followed  in  this  study.  Prices  used  for  estimating  value 
of  farm-furnished  food  were  almost  always  lower  than  retail  prices, 
since  they  were  based  upon  what  a  farm  family  would  pay  a  neighbor 
for  products  similar  to  those  the  farm  provided.  Neighborhood 
prices  generally  were  lower  than  those  current  in  local  stores  because 
many  of  the  services  given  by  the  retailers  and  other  distributors  were 
not  provided.  (See  Methodology  and  Appraisal.  Money  Value  of 
Farm-furnished  Housing,  Food,  and  Other  Products.) 

A  third  source  of  difference  among  the  sections  lies  in  variations  in 
both  retail  food  prices  and  in  the  prices  used  for  setting  a  money  value 
upon  farm-furnished  products.  That  the  cost  of  the  same  list  of 
foods  differs  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  because  retail 
prices  differ  has  been  demonstrated  by  other  studies.  The  prices  to 
be  used  in  placing  a  money  value  upon  the  food  provided  the  house- 
hold by  the  farm  also  showed  appreciable  intersectional  differences 
since  they  were  determined  for  each  county  or  group  of  adjoining 
counties  upon  the  basis  of  current  prices,  which  reflected  local  situa- 
tions such  as  amounts  of  supplies  and  opportunities  for  sales.4 

Overestimates  of  the  year-round  quantities  of  farm-furnished  food 
actually  consumed  by  families  also  affected  value  and,  therefore,  the 
ranking  of  the  sections.  Families  may  have  reported  the  quantities 
of  food  brought  to  the  house  as  quantities  consumed,  forgetting  pos- 
sible losses — that  some  of  the  potatoes  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
stored  might  spoil  before  the  end  of  the  winter  or  that  some  of  the  milk 
might  be  used  in  preparing  chicken  feed.     Had  all  sections  used  about 

*  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  intersectional  variations  in  the  money  value  of  the  farm-furnished  food 
supply  reflect  differences  in  prices  used  for  such  estimates  is  given  by  recomputing  value  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
form prices  (the  price  for  each  food,  as  for  milk,  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  farm  section).  The  change  in 
average  value  of  farm-furnished  food  in  each  o  f  the  20  full-time  sections  for  which  income  data  are  presented 
is  shown  in  the  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  p.  347.  The  ranks  of  each  of  these  20  sections  on  the  basis  of 
average  value  of  food  from  the  farm,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  local  prices,  and  the  new  ranks  on  the  basis  of 
the  uniform  prices  are  shown  below  for  families  of  types  2  and  3  at  the  income  level  $1,000-$1,499: 

Banking  of  the 

sections  on  the 

basis  of  — 

Uniform 
(Pennsyl- 
Local        vania) 

Farm  section:                                                                                                                Prices  Prices 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 1  2 

Georgia 2  4 

South  Carolina 3  8 

Mississippi.. 4  3 

North  Carolina 5  11 

Iowa 6  6 

Oregon. 7  13 

Illinois 8  7 

North  Dakota 9  1 

Ohio 10  9 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 11  5 

New  Jersey 12  14 

Kansas  13  10 

Pennsylvania.. 14  16 

Wisconsin. 15  12 

Vermont 16  17 

Washington 17  15 

Michigan 18 

California,  central _  - 19  19 

California,  southern 20  20 

Only  5  of  the  20  sections  changed  their  ranks  appreciably;  the  2  sections  of  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region 
where  local  prices  were  comparatively  low  moved  to  ranks  that  were  considerably  higher  on  the  basis  of 
the  uniform  prices;  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  the  cotton-tobacco  section  of  eastern  North  Carolina, 
where  prices  were  comparatively  high,  moved  to  much  lower  ranks.  The  15  other  sections  hold  much  the 
same  ranks  after  the  value  of  farm-produced  food  was  recomputed  as  before.  Of  the  5  sections  that  ranked 
lowest  on  the  basis  of  local  prices,  4  held  the  4  lowest  ranks  (17  to  20  inclusivel  when  reranked  on  the 
basis  of  uniform  prices;  the  fifth  was  in  fifteenth  place— not  a  great  shift.  Of  the  4  sections  that  ranked 
highest,  3  held  ranks  2,  3,  and  4  after  reranking. 
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the  same  quantities  of  food  from  the  farm,  such  overestimates  would 
not  have  affected  their  ranking  by  money  value  of  such  products.  But 
there  was  a  wide  range  in  programs  of  production  for  household  use; 
hence  overestimates,  in  terms  of  dollars,  would  be  greater  in  sections 
where  quantities  of  farm-furnished  food  were  large  than  in  sections 
producing  but  little.  Such  overestimates  may  have  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  lower-than-retail  prices  used  in  computing  the  value 
of  the  food  supply  from  the  farm  in  some  sections.  Since  there  is  no 
way  of  measuring  the  difference  between  the  quantities  of  food  pro- 
vided for  consumption  and  those  actually  eaten  (as  between  the  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  stored  and  those  served  the  family),  the  extent  of 
overestimates  cannot  be  determined. 

Table  24. — food  (sectional  comparisons):  Average  money  value  of  all  food, 
expenditures  for  food,  value  of  farm-furnished  food,  and  percentage  of  total  value 
that  was  farm-furnished,  families  with  one  or  two  children  under  16  and  no  others 
{types  2  and  3),  selected  income  classes,  18  white  farm-operator  analysis  units 
in  20  States,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  units 


Vermont 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 

Michigan-Wisconsin 

Illinois-Iowa 

North  Dakota-Kansas..  _ 
South  Dakota-Montana- 
Colorado 

Washington-Oregon 

Oregon — part-time.  - 

California 

N.  C.  self-sufficing  coun- 
ties  

North    Carolina-South 

Carolina 

Georgia-Mississippi 


Income  class 
$500-$749 


o 


Dol. 
363 
501 
366 
326 
447 
434 

488 
428 
338 
413 

424 

387 
389 


73 


Dot. 
204 
281 
137 
168 
159 
190 

229 
176 
176 
318 

71 

112 

108 


Dol. 

159 
220 
229 
158 
288 
244 

259 

252 

162 

95 

353 

275 
281 


Pet. 
44 
44 
63 
48 
64 
56 

53 
59 
48 
23 

83 

71 

72 


Income  class 
$1, 000-$l,  249 


a> 

S 

"3 

> 

"3 
o 


Del. 

446 
560 
447 
428 
508 
466 

513 

507 
525 
473 

585 

534 
526 


T3 

a  ot 

as  a) 
x  3 


Dol. 
240 
295 
157 
210 
178 
194 

241 

198 
260 
338 

107 

135 
116 


a  2 
a  si 

£'3 


Dol. 
206 
265 
290 
218 
330 
272 

272 
309 
265 
135 

478 

399 
410 


Pet. 
46 
47 
65 
51 
65 
58 

53 
61 
50 
29 

82 

75 
78 


Income  class 
$1, 500-$l,  749 


o 


Dol. 
510 
622 
504 
442 
519 
535 

531 

520 
646 
530 

3  571 

668 
595 


Is 

*   3 


Dol. 
314 
321 
179 
221 
179 
231 

202 
215 
333 
414 

3  55 

175 
209 


'.S3 


or 


Dol. 
196 
301 
325 
221 
340 
304 

329 
305 
313 
116 

3  516 

493 

386 


Pet. 
38 
48 
64 
50 
66 
57 

62 
59 
48 
22 

3  90 

74 
65 


i  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class.    See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms 
used  in  this  table.    See  table  46  for  similar  data  for  all  income  classes. 

2  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  food  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  food. 

3  Based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 


The  value  of  the  total  family  food  supply — farm-furnished  and  pur- 
chased— was  generally  highest  in  one  of  three  contrasting  sections,  the 
urbanized  truck-farming  section  of  New  Jersey,  the  range-livestock 
counties  of  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado,  and  the  relatively 
isolated  self-sufficing  counties  of  North  Carolina.  At  the  income  level 
$500-749,  for  example,  the  average  value  of  the  year's  food  of  families 
with  one  or  two  children  under  16  (types  2  and  3)  was  $501  in  New 
Jersey  and  $488  in  the  livestock  section,  while  averages  in  other  sec- 
tions ranged  from  $326  to  $447  (table  24).  The  self-sufficing  counties 
were  only  in  intermediate  rank  at  this  level,  but  were  in  one  of  the 
first  four  places  at  five  of  the  eight  levels  for  which  data  are  shown. 

The  comparatively  high  rank  of  New  Jersey  with  respect  to  total 
value  of  all  food  reflects  high  money  outlays.     This  section  usually 
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ranked  second,  California  first,  in  expenditures  for  food  purchases. 
California  consistently  ranked  lowest  on  the  basis  of  value  of  food  from 
the  farm.  New  Jersey  families  also  produced  comparatively  little 
food  for  household  use,  ranking  in  seventh  place  or  below  among  the 
12  farm-operator  units  of  this  consumption  study. 

The  range-livestock  counties  also  owed  their  comparatively  high 
rank  with  respect  to  total  value  of  food  chiefly  to  purchases.  Their 
money  expenditures  generally  ranked  third — exceeded  by  New  Jersey 
and  California.  At  the  level  $500-$749,  average  outlays  for  purchased 
food  for  the  families  with  one  or  two  children  were  $318  in  California, 
$281  in  New  Jersey,  $229  in  this  section,  and  from  $71  to  $204  in  the 
others.  Value  of  farm-furnished  food,  although  generally  higher  than 
in  New  Jersey,  held  only  an  intermediate  rank,  as  a  rule. 

The  self-sufficing  counties,  in  contrast  to  New  Jersey  and  the  range- 
cattle  section,  owed  their  rank  to  the  relatively  high  value  of  farm- 
furnished  food — $353  as  compared  with  $95  in  California  at  the  level 
$500-$749  cited  above.  Foods  almost  unknown  in  other  sections, 
such  as  sweet  sorghum  for  sirup,  were  produced  here  for  household  use, 
as  well  as  large  quantities  of  the  more  usual  foods — milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Prices  used  in  placing  a 
value  upon  such  products  were  comparatively  high,  too;  but  even  if 
the  foods  had  been  valued  at  uniform  prices  the  section  would  still 
have  held  a  high  rank.     (See  footnote  4,  p  87.) 

The  lowest  total  value  of  food  consumption  was  found  in  three 
sections  of  the  Northeast — Vermont,  Michigan-Wisconsin,  and  Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio. At  the  income  level  $500-$749  the  average  value 
was  between  $326  and  $366,  compared  with  $501  in  New  Jersey.  The 
two  former  sections  of  these  three  also  ranked  comparatively  low 
with  respect  to  value  of  farm-furnished  food— in  tenth  or  eleventh 
place  among  the  sections;  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  counties  were  in 
an  intermediate  rank.  Prices  used  in  placing  a  value  upon  farm- 
furnished  food  were  moderate;  uniform  prices  would  have  changed 
the  rank  of  these  sections  little,  if  any. 

The  intersectional  variation  in  the  value  of  food  furnished  by  the 
farm  and  in  money  expenditures  was  much  greater,  relatively,  than 
the  variation  in  total  value.  At  the  income  level  $500-$749,  average 
value  of  farm-furnished  food  ranged  from  $95  to  $353 ;  average  money 
expenditures  from  $71  to  $318;  average  value  of  total  food  supplies 
from  $326  to  $501  (table  24). 

That  production  of  generous  supplies  of  food  for  the  household 
can  reduce  money  outlays  at  the  grocery  store  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  figures  for  California  and  the  self-sufficing  counties  of  North 
Carolina.  In  the  income  class  $500-$749  the  average  value  of  home- 
produced  food  was  $95  for  California  families,  of  purchased  food, 
$318;  in  contrast,  western  North  Carolina  families  had  food  from  their 
farms  that  had  an  average  value  of  $353  and  expenditures  averaging 
$71 — about  one-fourth  as  great  as  in  California.  The  total  value  of 
the  year's  food  supplies  was  approximately  the  same  in  the  two  sec- 
tions— $413  and  $424.  The  California  families  with  their  intensively 
cultivated,  high-priced  land  may  have  found  it  economically  sound 
to  use  their  farms  for  commercial  crops  and  buy  their  food.  A 
pattern  of  farm-home  management  that  provides  for  producing  large 
quantities  of  food  for  the  household  should  not  be  adopted  unques- 
tioningly.     But  such   a   pattern   probably   was  highly   desirable   for 
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many  families  in  the  self-sufficing  counties  where  quality  of  land, 
distance  from  market,  and  other  factors  would  make  it  impossible  to 
follow  a  program  of  intensive  cultivation  of  market  crops  similar  to 
that  of  California. 

Diets  rated  excellent  or  good  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition 
differ  from  those  rated  poor  chiefly  in  the  larger  quantities  provided 
by  the  former  of  milk,  of  green,  leafy  vegetables,  and  of  vitamin  C-rich 
foods  such  as  tomatoes  or  citrus  fruits.  Well-planned  home  food- 
production  programs  enable  farm  families  in  many  communities  to 
consume  relatively  more  of  these  protective  foods  than  they  would 
otherwise  have.  Thus,  they  are  able  to  increase  both  the  dollar 
value  and  the  nutritive  qualities  of  their  diets. 

Among  farm  families  of  a  given  income  class,  diets  progressively 
more  satisfactory  in  nutritive  value  are  associated  with  increasing 
average  money  value  of  food  (table  25).  When  money  and  nonmoney 
incomes  are  relatively  low  (class  $500-$999),  the  higher  money  value 
of  the  excellent  and  good  diets  generally  is  attributable  to  larger 
quantities  of  home-produced  foods  more  than  to  greater  money  ex- 
penditures for  food.  The  nutritional  significance  of  the  farm- 
furnished  food  supply  exceeds  the  obvious  money  value  differences; 
a  dollar's  worth  of  milk,  eggs,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  from  the 
farm  (valued  at  prices  farmers  would  pay  if  they  bought  them  from 
neighbors)  represents  much  higher  returns  in  the  nutritive  essentials 
in  which  farm  diets  often  are  deficient  than  a  dollar's  worth  of  staple 
products  such  as  white  flour,  lard,  sugar,  and  coffee,  bought  at  the 
retail  food  store. 

Families  in  the  income  class  $1,000-$  1,499  with  diets  graded  ex- 
cellent spent  more  money  for  their  food  and  in  addition  had  more 
food  from  their  farms  than  did  families  with  diets  graded  fair  or  poor. 
But  even  among  the  remaining  families  at  this  income  level  whose 
farm-furnished  food  was  of  about  the  same  value — 5.9  cents  per 
food-expenditure-unit  meal — some  gained  more  in  dietary  adequacy 
than  others  Jby  gearing  home  production  to  human  needs,  keeping 
milk  and  vegetable  production  at  relatively  high  levels.  Differences 
between  fair  and  poor  diets  were  due  largely  to  differences  in  content, 
rather  than  money  value,  of  the  food  supply  from  the  farm. 

Diets  differ  widely  in  nutritive  content  despite  food  supplies  of 
similar  money  value,  both  because  of  varying  ratios  of  farm-furnished 
to  purchased  food  and  because  of  differences  in  food  habits.  In  the 
income  class  $500-$999,  families  in  the  North  and  West  with  only 
fair  or  poor  diets  had  food  valued  at  an  average  of  11.6  cents  per 
meal  per  food-expenditure  unit;  on  the  other  hand,  families  in  the 
Southeast  with  diets  rated  good  had  food  valued  at  only  10.8  cents 
per  unit-meal.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  sweep- 
ing generalizations  on  nutritive  quality  of  diet  when  only  the  money 
value  of  food  is  known.  Although  by  wise  food  choice  and  careful 
planning,  satisfactory  farm  diets  could  be  had  at  the  time  of  the  study 
for  8  to  10  cents  per  unit-meal,  few  families  had  the  knowledge  or 
ability  to  achieve  them.  Of  those  with  food  valued  at  an  average  of 
10  cents  per  unit  per  meal  (range  6.5  to  13  cents),  65  percent  of  the 
families  studied  in  the  North  and  West  and  about  60  percent  in  the 
Southeast  failed  to  get  diets  that  could  be  rated  good. 
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Table  25. — grade  of  diet  in  relation  to  money  value  of  food,  purchased 
and  farm-furnished  (sectional  comparisons) :  Average  money  value  per  meal 
-per  jood-expenoliture  unit  of  all  food,  purchased  food,  and  specified  types  of  farm- 
furnished  food,  by  grade  of  diet,  white  farm  families  in  the  North  and  West  and 
in  the  Southeast,  l  1936-87 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Value  of  fooc 

1  per  meal  ] 

oer  food-expenditure  unit 

Region,  family-income  class,  and  grade 

Total 

Pur- 
chased 

Farm-furnished 

of  diet 

Total 

Milk 

Eggs, 

meat, 

poultry 

Vegetables, 
fruit,  and 

other 
products 

NORTH  AND  WEST  2 

$500-$999:  3 

Excellent  and  good .     . 

Cents 
14.1 
11.6 

15.5 
13.7 
11.6 
11.3 

12.9 

10.8 
9.3 

7.8 

Cents 
6.9 
6.0 

7.6 
7.8 
5.7 
5.4 

4.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.8 

Cents 
7.2 
5.6 

7.9 
5.9 
5.9 
5.9 

8.6 
7.4 
5.8 
4.0 

Cents 
1.7 
1.3 

2.1 
2.0 
1.8 
1.2 

3.5 
2.8 
2.3 
1.5 

Cents 
2.6 
2.0 

2.6 
1.6 
2.0 
2.1 

1.6 
1.5 

1.1 
.8 

Cents 

2.9 

Fair  and  poor,,.     _           _.     . 

2.3 

$1,000-$1,499: 

Excellent -  - .._ 

3.2 

Good  

2.3 

Fair  __      .     .--_-. 

2.1 

Poor .      . .- 

2.6 

SOUTHEAST  4 
$500-$999: 

Excellent     ...      .          

3.5 

Good  

3.1 

Fair  

2.4 

Poor  .-  -.  .- -  - 

1.7 

1  Source  of  data:  Food  records  from  the  consumer  purchases  study.  For  a  discussion  of  procedures 
followed  in  grading  diets  see  the  report  Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels,  Farm  Series, 
Misc.  Pub.  405. 

2  Includes  farm  sections  studied  in  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and 
Mountain,  and  Pacific  regions. 

3  Excludes  families  with  a  value  of  consumption  that  exceeded  $1,000. 

*  In  addition  to  farm  operators  a  few  families  of  sharecroppers  are  included. 


The  following  figures  show  the  variation  in  average  money  value 
of  food  of  families  of  types  2  and  3  among  the  12  farm  sections  studied 
at  each  of  twx)  income  levels: 

.  Average  value  of  food  per  meal  per 
_.                  . .                                                                      food-expenditure  unit  in  the  income  class ' — 
r  arm  section :  

North  and  West:  $500-$7+9      $i,ooo-$i,249 

Vermont $0,090  $0,111 

New  Jersey .132  .139 

Pennsylvania-Ohio .  095  .  113 

Michigan-Wisconsin .087  108 

Illinois-Iowa .  114  127 

North  Dakota-Kansas .112  116 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado .118  .  125 

Washington-Oregon .108  .123 

California .103  .117 

Southeast: 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties  .111  .  151 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina .  100  .  132 

Georgia-Mississippi .099  .130 

1  Data  for  other  family  types  and  income  classes  are  given  in  table  47. 

Among  white  families  of  types  2  and  3  that  kept  food  records,  35 
percent  of  those  with  incomes  in  the  class  $500-$999  living  in  sections 
of  the  North  and  West  had  good  or  excellent  diets;  59  percent  of 
comparable  families  in  the  Southeast  had  diets  equally  good. 

323432—42 -7 
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As  money  value  of  food  per  unit  increased  with  increasing  incomes, 
the  proportion  of  satisfactory  diets  tended  to  increase  in  both  sections 
of  the  country,  as  is  shown  below: 

Percentage  of  food-record-keeping  fam- 
_  -  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  Hies  with  diets  graded  excellent  or  good 
Money  value  of  food  per  week  per  . 

food-expenditure  unit:  North  and  West  Southeast 

$0.69-$1.37 __  0 

H.  38-$2.  07 14  26 

$2.  08-$2.  76 43  58 

$2.  77-$3.  45 76  69 

In  the  Southeast  food  choices  tend  to  include  less  expensive  forms 
of  foods  and  to  lead  to  cheaper  diet  combinations  than  in  the  North 
and  West.  While  generous  food  supplies  with  corresponding  high 
money  value  of  diet  may  make  it  easier  to  obtain  good  diets,  it 
should  be  noted  that  high  money  value  of  food  does  not  in  itself 
guarantee  diets  that  are  good  from  the  nutritional  standpoint.  Even 
with  food  valued  at  13  to  16  cents  per  meal,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  farm  families  failed  to  obtain  good  diets.  The  composition 
of  the  diet  rather  than  its  money  value  is  the  deciding  factor.  Many 
low-cost  food  combinations  are  entirely  adequate  to  provide  all  of 
the  nutrients  needed  by  the  body  in  amounts  and  proportions  con- 
ducive to  good  health.  Hence,  the  importance  of  planning  food 
purchases  and  food  production  so  as  to  meet  family  needs  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

Housing 

The  value  of  farm  dwellings  is  clearly  related  to  their  geographic 
location.  Four  sections  in  the  northeast  and  north  central  part  of 
the  country — New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania-Ohio,  Vermont,  and  Michi- 
gan-Wisconsin— generally  outranked  the  others  in  average  value  of 
farm  homes.  The  three  sections  in  the  Southeast  were  consistently 
low  in  rank.  Differences  among  the  sections  were  appreciable.  At 
the  income  level  $1,000-$1,249,  for  example,  the  average  value  of 
dwellings  in  the  four  northern  sections  cited  ranged  from  $2,218  in 
New  Jersey  to  $1,784  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  while  in  the  three 
sections  of  the  Southeast  it  ranged  from  $814  in  the  eastern  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  section  to  $589  in  the  self-sufficing 
counties  of  western  North  Carolina.  Differences  in  value  reflect 
such  differences  as  number  of  rooms,  sanitary  facilities,  and  type  of 
construction.  Houses  in  the  four  high-ranking  sections  of  the  North- 
east were  large;  the  average  number  of  rooms  ranged  from  7.49  to 
9.46  at  the  income  level  $1,000-$1,249  as  compared  with  5.10  to  5.40 
in  the  three  low-ranking  Southeast  sections  (table  26).  Homes  in 
the  former  sections  were  also  better  equipped,  especially  at  the  low 
income  levels.  Furthermore,  climatic  requirements  impose  a  more 
expensive  type  of  construction  in  these  four  sections  than  in  the 
Southeast. 

The  houses  in  the  cattle-range  section  of  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  Colorado,  lowest  in  average  value  of  those  in  the  North  and  West, 
also  tended  to  be  smallest.  This  section  was  settled  much  later 
than  those  of  the  Northeast.  Many  of  the  old  homes  in  the  latter 
sections  reflect  the  needs  of  larger  families  than  are  prevalent  nowa- 
days, additions  built  during  the  comparatively  long  period  since 
construction,  and  perhaps  the  greater  desire  in  earlier  days  for  "a 
big  house." 
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Table  26. — value  and  size  of  family  homes  (sectional  compabisons): 
Average  value  of  family  homes,  overage  number  of  rooms,  average  value,  of  occu- 
pancy, and  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes  as  a  percentage  of  total  value  of 

consumption,  selected  income  classes,  13  white  farm-operatar  analysis  units  ii 
States,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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Average  value  of  family  homes  2 


250-499 $1,207  $1,717  $1,258  £1,228 


500-749 I  1,413 


750-999--- 
1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499_ 
1,500-1,749_ 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,499. 


1.367 
1,809 
2.258 


1.736 
1.991 
2.218 
2,334 


250-499-.. . 
500-749.--. 
750-999---. 
1,000-1,249 
1,2.50-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 


250-499--.. 
500-749.-.. 
750-999.-.. 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1.749 
1,750-1.999 
2,000-2,499 


2.  114  2.  759 
2.841  2,564 
2.774  2,940 


1.362 
1.611 
1,905 
2,101 
2.329 
2,679 
2,989 


1,456 
1.653 
1,784 

2.H07 

2.494 
2.  242 
2,569 


;    SI  $1,073 

991 1  1.283J 


1,206 
1,223: 
1,350! 

1.745 
1,858' 
1,850 


1,473, 
1,418 
1.658! 
1,583 
2.209 
2.913 


$739 
692 
895 
1,090 
1.244 
1,103 
1.225 
1,193 


$808 

840 
1.086: 
1,184 
1,429 
1.400 
1,552 
1,584 


$2,000, 
835 
1,033 
1,202 
1,185 
1.610 
1,798 
1,799 


$930 
1,244 
1,248 
1,495 
1,795 
1,884 
2,122 
2,130 


$227 
384 

438 
589 

774 
743 

712 


$345  $305 

456  402 

618  490 

814  641 

9441  699 

1, 126  952 

1.  235  765 

1, 494  963 


Average  number  of  rooms  in  family  homes  4 


7.  57 

7.94 

7.45 

6.60 

5.87 

5.  65 

4.90 

5.48 

3  5.  50 

4.96 

4.08 

4.06 

8.65 

7.49 

. .  55 

7.48 

6.24 

6.08 

4.51 

5.28 

4.70 

5.14 

4.62 

4.32 

8.82 

7.  71 

7.88 

7.63 

6.38 

6.34 

4.73 

5.75 

5.18 

5.22 

4.96 

4.82' 

9.46 

7.  49 

8.35 

7.98 

6.69 

6.47 

5.43 

5.95 

5.00 

5.51 

5.30 

5.10 

9.81 

8.10 

8.55 

8.06 

6.82 

6.52 

5.53 

6.21 

4.90 

5.55 

6.10 

5.  41 1 

10.33 

8.04 

8.66 

8.43 

7.01 

6.35 

4.96 

6.27 

5.22 

5.80 

5.79 

5.49 

10.16 

8.32 

9.07 

8.36 

7.44 

7.28 

5.72 

6.60 

5.20 

5.63 

6.12 

5.98; 

10.41 

8.60 

9.00 

8.92 

7.  14 

7.61 

5.60 

6.74 

5.31 

6.04 



5.93 

4.40 
4.76 
5.03 
5.40 
5.62 
5.90 
5.64 
5.66 


Average  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes  s 


$126 

$164 

$131 

$129 

$102 

$111 

$79 

$78 

3  $197 

$110 

$22 

$38 

160 

199 

138 

152 

107 

132 

72 

84 

124 

139 

40 

51 

149 

200 

165 

171 

129 

150 

98 

113 

104 

139 

50 

72 

198 

245 

200 

186 

131 

153 

110 

120 

121 

179 

71 

94 

244 

240 

223 

210 

144 

169 

135 

145 

119 

210 

83 

110 

232 

298 

246 

258 

192 

166 

121 

155 

162 

216 

84 

137 

297 

272 

281 

259 

201 

233 

149 

163 

194 

242 

103 

160 ! 

309 

307 

317 

284 

199 

289 

121 

171 

189 

253 

214 

$34 

47 

57 

79 

89 

110 

104 

122 


Value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes  as  a  percentage  of  total  value  of  consumption  6 


250-499 18.2 

500-749 18.6 

750-999 15.8 

1,000-1.249 18.3 

1,250-1,499 18.6 

1,500-1,749 16.1 

1,750-1,999 j  18.7 

2,000-2,499 17.3 


16.1 

18.2 

16.7 

12.8 

11.9 

8.2 

12.9 

3  34.9 

11.2 

5.0 

7.3 

18.2 

17.  1 

17.7 

12.1 

12.8 

7.6 

11.2 

12.4 

14.1 

6.1 

7.2 

16.5 

17.6 

17.3 

12.8 

12.9 

9.2 

12.  1 

10.8 

12.3 

5.7 

S.  1 

17.2 

18.2 

16.1 

11.3 

12.4 

9.7 

11.4 

10.8 

13.9 

6.9 

8.4 

16.9 

17.7 

16.4 

11.9 

12.6 

10.1 

12.  2 

9.3 

14.2 

6.8 

B.4 

16.4 

18.0 

18.1 

13.8 

11.8 

9.3 

11.1 

11.2 

14.3 

6.2 

9.4 

16.5 

19.2 

16.5 

13.8 

14.5 

9.7 

11.4 

11.9 

14.2 

6.5 

9.6 

16.6 

19.6 

17.0 

12.  6 

15.2 

7.9 

11.0 

10.4 

13.5 

11.3 

7.4 
7.2 
6.6 
7.4 
7.2 
8.2 
7.5 
7.3 


:  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class.     See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms 
used  in  this  table. 

2  For  Pennsylvania-Ohio  see  table  5  for  data  on  value  of  family  home?  for  all  income  classes.     Income 
classes  other  than  those  shown  in  this  table  are  not  published  for  other  analysis  units. 

3  Based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

i  For  data  for  all  income  classes  see  the  report  Family  Housing  and  Facilities.  Misc.  Pub. 

s  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  family  homes  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  housing  (table  35). 

6  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  value  of  consumption  in  each  class  (table  23 
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California  farm  dwellings  were  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  those 
of  the  cattle-range  section,  and  climate  would  demand  a  less  expensive 
type  of  construction.  Yet  they  were  of  considerably  greater  value 
at  all  income  levels.  Greater  modernization,  no  doubt,  is  a  partial 
explanation  of  their  value.  At  the  income  level  $1,000-$1,249,  78 
percent  of  the  California  homes  had  running  hot  and  cold  water  in 
kitchen  or  bath;  76  percent  had  an  indoor  flush  toilet;  92  percent, 
electric  lights;  56  percent,  gas  or  electricity  for  cooking.  Comparable 
figures  for  the  cattle-range  section  were  14  percent,  hot  and  cold 
water;  7  percent,  flush  toilet;  12  percent,  electric  lights;  none,  gas  or 
electricity  for  cooking.  (Data  for  average  size  of  dwellings  and 
prevalence  of  facilities  are  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  399.) 

The  average  value  of  the  year's  occupancy  of  farm  family  homes 
follows  much  the  same  pattern  of  ranking  among  the  12  sections  as 
does  the  value  of  the  dwellings  themselves,  as  would  be  expected  be- 
cause of  the  method  of  computation  of  occupancy  value.  (See 
Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Money  Value  of  Farm-furnished  Hous- 
ing, Food,  and  Other  Products.)  The  proportion  of  the  total  value 
of  consumption  accounted  for  by  the  value  of  occupancy  of  the  farm 
dwelling  was  appreciably  greater  in  the  Northeast  sections  than  in 
the  Southeast,  reflecting  the  wide  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
dwellings.  At  the  level  $1,000-$  1,249,  for  example,  the  proportion 
in  Vermont  was  18  percent;  in  the  Georgia-Mississippi  counties,  7 
percent.  In  the  Southeast,  the  value  of  clothing  tended  to  exceed 
that  of  the  year's  housing  at  the  lower  and  intermediate  income 
levels — the  reverse  of  the  situation  in  the  North  and  West. 

The  total  value  of  the  year's  housing  of  farm  families  in  each 
section  was  almost  the  same  as  the  value  of  occupancy  of  family 
homes;  outlays  for  other  housing,  as  room  at  school  and  lodging  while 
traveling,  were  small.  Money  expenditures  for  housing  were  largely 
those  of  farm-owning  families  for  repairs  and  insurance.  Intersec- 
tional  differences  in  average  amounts  spent,  therefore,  are  in  large 
part  a  reflection  of  differences  in  proportion  of  owners  in  the  groups 
surveyed.    (For  data  on  this  point,  see  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457.) 

Household  Operation 

Fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  (purchased  and  farm-furnished)  ac- 
counted for  approximately  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total  value  of 
household  operation  at  most  income  levels  in  all  sections  except  the 
two  commercial  farming  sections  of  the  Southeast.  There,  house- 
hold help  and  the  third  subgroup,  miscellaneous  items,  accounted 
for  40  percent  or  more  of  the  value  of  all  items  of  household  operation 
at  the  upper  income  levels.  Accordingly,  climate  would  be  expected 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  determining  the  rank  of  a  section  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  all  household  operation,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
value  of  fuel.  The  three  sections  ranking  highest  both  in  the  value 
of  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  and  of  all  items  of  operation  were  New 
Jersey,  Vermont,  and  Michigan  and  Wisconsin — all  with  cold  winters; 
the  four  sections  that  generally  were  low-ranking  in  both  respects 
were  the  three  of  the  Southeast  and  Washington  and  Oregon — all 
with  mild  climates  (tables  27  and  37). 
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Table  27. —household  operation-  (sectional  comparison's):  Average  value  of 
all  household  operation,  expenditures  for  household  operation,  value  of  farm- 
furnished  fuel  and  ice,  and  value  of  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration,  selected  income 
classes,  13  white  farm-operator  analysis  units,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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250-499.... 
500-749.... 
750-999.-.. 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1.749 
1,750-1.999 
2,000-2,499 


250-499... . 
500-749..-. 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 


250-499—. 
500-749.... 
750-999.... 
1,000-1,249 
1,2.-0-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 


250-499-... 
500-749.-.. 
750-999.-.. 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1.749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 


Average  value  of  household  operation  2 


SI  16 

$143 

$78 

$95 

$70 

$103 

$98 

$54 

$104 

>52 

$47 

123 

128 

88 

114 

82 

107 

96 

70 

76 

113 

66 

54 

132 

141 

92 

118 

89 

122 

108 

74 

84 

111 

78 

61 

138 

182 

103 

134 

96 

124 

115 

81 

92 

130 

82 

79 

174 

183 

121 

151 

101 

127 

118 

91 

95 

142 

104 

91 

202 

206 

121 

166 

112 

129 

136 

S2 

106 

146 

96 

91 

201 

217 

134 

170 

120 

168 

108 

103 

119 

152 

111 

116 

220 

249 

148 

193 

125 

155 

153 

107 

137 

174 

127 

Average  expenditures  for  household  operation 


$40 

$100 

$58 

$48 

$89 

$80 

$37 

i  $62 

$92 

$8 

$17 

55 

104 

60 

81 

60 

98 

58 

45 

71 

97 

12 

21 

54 

111 

65 

86 

" 

108 

75 

51 

72 

100 

15 

26 

61 

154 

75 

92 

75 

114 

73 

52 

83 

117 

20 

41 

80 

144 

92 

104 

82 

115 

93 

65 

^ 

131 

33 

48 

92 

178 

93 

111 

92 

115 

104 

63 

98 

135 

32 

54 

109 

194 

109 

118 

103 

156 

63 

72 

115 

137 

50 

74 

127 

230 

123 

133 

105 

140 

121 

76 

133 

163 

83 

Average  value  of  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice 


$76 
68 
78 
77 
94 

110 
92 
93 


$43 

$20 

$35 

$22 

$14 

$18 

$17 

3$0 

$12 

$44 

$30 

24 

28 

33 

22 

9 

38 

25 

5 

16 

54 

33 

30 

27 

32 

22 

14 

33 

23 

12 

11 

63 

35 

28 

28 

42 

21 

10 

42 

29 

9 

13 

62 

38 

39 

29 

47 

19 

12 

25 

26 

7 

11 

71 

43 

28 

28 

55 

20 

14 

32 

29 

8 

11 

64 

37 

23 

25 

52 

17 

12 

45 

31 

4 

15 

61 

42 

19 

25 

60 

20 

15 

32 

31 

4 

11 

44 

Average  value  of  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  * 


$93 

$115 

$62 

$78 

$54 

$79 

$63 

$43 

3  $42 

$78 

$46 

$37 

92 

102 

69 

92 

62 

81 

69 

54 

56 

87 

59 

42 

98 

114 

71 

93 

67 

90 

80 

54 

53 

85 

••> 

46 

100 

143 

80 

107 

71 

93 

85 

59 

65 

92 

71 

55 

126 

152 

92 

118 

76 

92 

83 

63 

67 

99 

82 

63 

139 

156 

93 

128 

81 

90 

83 

61 

:" 

103 

72 

61 

121 

151 

101 

133 

90 

114 

83 

72 

83 

104 

78 

68 

143 

171 

108 

144 

91 

99 

89 

72 

87 

117 

78 

$39 

52 

68 

89 

99 

116 

121 

164 


$14 
21 
32 
46 
57 
72 
72 

121 


121 

31 
36 
43 

42 
44 
49 
43 


$32 
42 
51 
63 
69 
73 
81 
94 


1  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.    All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of 
families  in  each  class.    For  similar  data  for  all  income  classes  see  tabli 

2  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  household  operation  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice. 

3  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  casts. 

*  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  (table  37)  and  the  value  of  form-furnished  fuel 
and  ice. 


Mild  or  severe  climate,  however,  is  not  the  sole  determinant  of  rank, 
since  California,  where  winters  are  mild,  was  generally  in  fourth  place 
with  respect  to  value  of  household  operation,  in  fourth  or  fifth  place 
with  respect  to  value  of  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration.  That  California 
tended  to  outrank  both  of  the  sections  in   the  Plains  and  Mountain 
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region,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — all  with  colder 
winters — is  to  be  explained  by  the  more  urbanized  ways  of  living, 
already  mentioned.  Electricity  was  widely  used  in  California;  95 
percent  of  the  families  surveyed  had  electric  lights  and  29  percent  used 
electric  stoves  for  cooking.  Expenditures  for  electricity  ranged  from 
$38  at  the  income  level  $250-$499  to  $73  at  the  level  $4,000-$4,999. 
In  no.  other  sections  except  New  Jersey  and  the  Washington-Oregon 
counties  were  average  outlays  as  much  as  $20  at  levels  below  $1,750. 
Gas  was  used  for  cooking  by  about  one-third  of  the  California  families, 
by  fewer  than  5  percent  in  other  sections.  Ice  expenditures  in  Califor- 
nia were  higher  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  North  and  West  except 
New  Jersey.  The  relatively  high  value  of  household  operation  in  the 
latter  section  probably  reflects  both  degree  of  urbanization  and  a  cold 
climate.  (Detailed  data  for  household  operation  expenditures  are 
from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457). 

Intersectional  differences  in  the  proportion  of  farm  land  that  is 
wooded  are  reflected  in  differences  in  the  value  of  farm-furnished  fuel 
and  ice.  (One  figure  for  the  value  of  both  fuel  and  ice  was  obtained 
from  the  farm  family  for  schedule  entry;  however,  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  fuel  accounted  for  the  major  part  of  the  amount  reported.) 
Vermont  with  its  woodlots  and  woods  ranked  highest  among  the  sec- 
tions with  respect  to  average  value  of  these  products.  The  self- 
sufficing  counties  of  North  Carolina,  also  in  a  wooded  area,  ranked 
second,  usually  followed  by  the  Michigan- Wisconsin  section.  Lowest 
ranking  were  the  wheat  counties  on  the  prairies  of  North  Dakota  and 
Kansas  and  the  California  section,  with  its  comparatively  small, 
intensively  cultivated  farms.  The  average  value  of  farm-furnished 
fuel  and  ice  ranged  from  $77  in  Vermont  to  as  little  as  $10  in  North 
Dakota  and  Kansas  at  the  income  level  $1,000-$1,249  (table  27). 

That  such  farm  contributions  can  do  much  to  reduce  money  outlays 
for  operating  the  house  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  Vermont  and 
New  Jersey.  At  the  level  $1,500-$!, 749,  the  average  value  of  all 
items  of  household  operation  was  approximately  the  same  in  the  two 
analysis  units,  $202  in  the  former  and  $206  in  the  latter;  average  value 
of  farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice  differed  greatly,  however — $110  as  com- 
pared with  $28.  Average  money  outlays  were  thus  appreciably  lower 
in  Vermont,  $92  compared  w^ith  $178  in  New  Jersey. 

Household  help  is  not  widely  used  by  farm  families,  despite  the 
heavy  burden  of  housework.  Only  in  four  sections — North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia-Mississippi,  Vermont,  and  North  Dakota-Kansas — 
did  more  than  one  family  in  every  six  surveyed  have  household  help  at 
any  time  during  the  year.  At  the  two  income  levels  in  the  range 
$250-$749,  the  proportion  of  families  having  help  was  greater  in  the  two 
northern  sections  (Vermont  and  the  North  Dakota-Kansas  counties) 
than  in  the  Southeast;  but  at  higher  levels  one  of  the  two  Southeast 
sections  was  in  first  place.  The  three  sections  in  lowest  ranks  at  most 
income  levels  were  California,  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado  (table  37). 

Average  days  of  service  from  household  help  during  the  year  (based 
on  all  families)  tended  to  be  higher  in  the  two  commercial  sections  of 
the  Southeast  and  in  Vermont  than  elsewhere.  Outlays  for  household 
help  also  were  relatively  high  in  the  two  Southeast  sections,  but  these 
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units  were  less  consistently  in  first  or  second  place  than  when  ranked 
by  days  of  service — evidence  of  the  lower  rates  of  pay  in  that  region. 
Differences  among  the  sections  are  illustrated  by  the  following  data  for 
four — three  in  upper  ranks  and  one  in  a  low  rank — at  the  income  level 

81.250-sl.499: 

Household  help 

Percentage     Average ' 
Farm  section:  of  families       days  of         Average1 

employing      service        expenditures 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 32  49  $12 

Georgia-Mi>>i>>ippi 26  45  11 

Vermont 24  38  13 

Washington-Oregon 8  14  3 

:  Average  based  on  all  families.    Data  for  average  days  of  service  are  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457. 

Average  amounts  spent  for  household  help  (all-familv  average)  ex- 
ceeded $6  at  income  levels  in  the  range  S250-S1.249  only  in  Xew  Jersey, 
Xorth  Dakota  and  Kansas,  and  the  two  commercial  farming  sections 
of  the  Southeast.  Averages  of  -S25  or  more  were  found  only  at  com- 
paratively high  levels.  81.750  or  above. 

Expenditures  for  the  third  subgroup  of  household  operation,  miscel- 
laneous items,  were  highest  in  Vermont,  Xew  Jersey,  and  California; 
lowest  in  the  three  sections  of  the  Southeast.  In  Vermont  telephones 
are  common  and  the  charges  for  this  service  helped  to  raise  the  average 
for  this  subgroup  above  the  level  found  in  other  sections.  In  Xew 
Jersey  and  California,  laundry  was  sent  out  more  commonly  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Xorth  and  West,  and  in  California  water  rent  added 
to  the  outlays  for  this  subgroup.  Relatively  few  of  the  families  in  the 
Southeast  had  telephones.  Their  average  outlays  for  laundry  and 
cleaning  supplies  were  generally  somewhat  low,  perhaps  due  in  part 
to  the  relatively  large  proportion  having  laundry  sent  out.  Soap 
making  may  have  been  more  prevalent  here.  too.  The  contrasts 
among  the  sections  are  illustrated  by  data  for  the  income  class  81.000- 
$1,249  given  below: 

Percentage  of  families 
Average  expenditures  spending  for  l — 

for  miscellaneous  items        

of  household  operation  Laundry 

Farm  section:  Telephone      sent  out 

California S35  54  11 

Vermont 33  59  5 

Xew  Jersey 30  33  15 

Xorth  Carolina-South  Carolina 14  1  23 

Georgia-Mississippi 14  4  15 

Xorth  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties.  _     10  0  7 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  457. 

Clothing  and  Personal  Care 

The  year's  outlays  for  additions  to  the  wardrobes  of  all  family  mem- 
bers were  less  than  $100  per  family  in  each  of  the  12  farm  sections  at 
income  levels  below  si. 000;  in  only  two  sections  did  they  exceed  8200 
at  the  comparatively  high  income  level  $2,50O-$2,999  (table  35). 
Amounts  spent  by  farm  families  on  dress  arc  characteristically  modest 
compared  with  those  spent  by  small-city  families  in  the  same  region. 
as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures  for  families  of  comparable 
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composition  (one  or  two  children  under  16)  in  the  income  class  $1,500- 

$1,749: 

Average  clothing  expenditures 
of  families  of  types  2  and  3 

Region :  Farm  section  '  Small  cities  2 

New  England $94  $149 

.      Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 103  137 

Plains  and  Mountain 133  175 

Pacific  Northwest 120  166 

Southeast 128  162 

1  The  farm  sections  presented  for  the  various  regions  are:  New  England,  Vermont;  Middle  Atlantic  and 
North  Central,  Pennsylvania-Ohio;  Plains  and  Mountain,  South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado;  Pacific 
Northwest,  Washington-Oregon;  Southeast,  North  Carolina-South  Carolina. 

2  Data  for  New  England  small  cities  are  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Labor  Bui.  645,  Vol.  II;  all  other  small-city  data, 
from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  396. 

Clothing  expenditures  showed  some  rather  consistent  differences 
among  the  sections,  however,  even  though  they  had  the  common 
characteristic  of  reflecting  simpler  standards  of  dress  than  in  urban 
communities.  These  intersectional  differences  are  due  for  the  most 
part  to  differences  in  social  activities,  in  standards  of  dress,  and  in 
retail  prices  of  clothing.  Climate  affects  expenditures  for  specific 
garments.  Average  prices  paid  for  husbands'  wool  suits,  for  example, 
tended  to  be  lower  in  the  Southeast  than  in  the  North  and  West. 
But  the  expenditures  for  the  family  wardrobe  as  a  whole  were  not 
consistently  lower  in  the  sections  where  climate  was  moderate  than 
in  those  with  long  cold  winters. 

Vermont  families,  for  example,  generally  ranked  below  those  in 
other  sections  in  their  outlays  for  dress  while  California  families  ranked 
high — the  reverse  of  what  climate  alone  would  have  decreed.  Cali- 
fornia families  with  one  or  two  children  under  16  (types  2  and  3) 
generally  spent  from  one-third  to  three-fourths  more  than  Vermont 
families  of  comparable  income,  whereas  available  data  indicate  that 
differences  in  the  price  level  would  be  less  than  20  percent.5  At  the 
income  level  $1,000-$  1,249,  for  example,  outlays  of  the  California 
families  averaged  $107,  of  the  Vermont  families,  $65,  as  is  shown 
below: 

Average  clothing  expenditures  of  families 
of  types  2  and  3  in  the  income  class  l — 

Farm  section:                                                       $500-$749    $l,000-$l,249  $3,ooo-$3,999 

Vermont $59  $65 

New  Jersey 70  94  $194 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 56  75   .  127 

Michigan- Wisconsin 56  91  185 

Illinois-Iowa 79  88  154 

North  Dakota-Kansas 77  87  156 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 85  112  — 

Washington-Oregon 60  90  132 

California 80  107  233 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties.  45  94  — 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 62  105  229 

Georgia-Mississippi 62  82  247 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  and  other  family  types  are  given  in  table  46. 

The  comparatively  high  clothing  outlays  of  the  California  families 
are  one  phase  of  their  more  urbanized  ways  of  living — the  generally 
higher  level  of  consumption  and  smaller  surplus  than  in  other  sections 
except  New  Jersey.     New  England  thrift  and  customs  that  trace 

«  Works  Progress  Administration,  Division  of  Social  Research,  intercity  differences  in  costs 
of  living  in  march,  1935,  59  cities.    1937. 
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back  to  the  belief  of  their  forefathers  that  too  much  emphasis  upon 
dress  was  light-minded  may  account  for  the  relatively  low  amounts 
spent  by  the  Vermont  families. 

From  Xew  England  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  tended 
to  be  an  increase  in  the  general  level  of  clothing  expenditures.  Out- 
lays in  the  two  sections  of  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  were  greater 
than  in  the  eastern  sections  at  most  income  levels.  Families  of 
types  2  and  3  in  the  income  class  $500-$749  in  the  South  Dakota- 
Montana-Colorado  section  spent  sums  averaging  $85,  whereas  aver- 
ages for  corresponding  groups  in  the  eastern  sections  were  between 
$56  and  $79.  The  outlays  of  the  group  in  this  cattle-range  section 
and  in  North  Dakota  and  Kansas  may  have  reflected  the  ways  of 
dress  of  the  families  accustomed  to  higher  incomes  but  suffering  from 
the  financial  reverses  caused  by  the  drought. 

In  the  Southeast,  clothing  expenditures  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale  were  comparatively  small,  at  the  upper  end  nearly  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  amounts  spent  by  California  families.  This 
tendency  for  outlays  for  dress  to  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  South- 
east than  elsewhere  is  in  harmony  with  the  rapid  rise  in  total  value 
of  consumption  already  noted. 

Wives  tended  to  spend  a  little  more  than  their  husbands  on  dress, 
except  at  low-income  levels,  in  most  of  the  sections  of  the  North  and 
West — a  pattern  of  use  of  clothing  funds  differing  somewhat  from  that 
noted  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  In  the  three  sections  of  the  South- 
east, outlays  by  husbands  were  the  greater  at  most  levels  save  the 
highest.  Differences  between  the  averages  for  the  two  spouses 
usually  were  not  great  in  the  lower  and  intermediate  income  classes, 
as  is  illustrated  below  by  data  for  families  with  one  or  two  children 
under  16  in  the  class  $1,000-$1,249: 

Average  clothing  expenditures  per 
family  of  types  2  and  3  for  l — 

Farm  section :                                                                              Husbands  Wires 

Vermont 819  $24 

Xew  Jersey 28  35 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 25  25 

Michigan-Wisconsin 32  32 

Illinois-Iowa 28  30 

North  Dakota-Kansas 30  32 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 41  39 

Wa>hington-Oregon 31  31 

California 33  42 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 36  31 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 41  37 

Georgia-Mississippi 31  25 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  and  other  family  types  are  given  in  table  48. 

Clothing  expenditures  of  wives  generally  Increased  more  rapidly 
as  income  rose  than  those  of  husbands.  Among  families  of  types 
2  and  3  in  the  income  class  S4.000-$4,999,  for  example,  average  out- 
lays of  California  wives  were  $115,  of  their  husbands.  $75;  in  Georgia 
and  Mississippi.  $122  for  wives  and  $78  for  husbands. 

Sons  in  the  age  range  10-29  generally  spent  more  for  dress  than 
their  fathers  in  each  of  the  sections;  daughters  of  this  age.  more  than 
their  mothers  in  most  sections.  Expenditures  for  children  under  16 
followed  a  consistent  pattern  throughout  the  sections;  outlays  in- 
creased as  children  grew  older,  Thus,  average  amounts  spent  to 
replenish  wardrobes  of  children  in  the  age  range  0-11   were  greater 
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than  for  children  in  the  age  range  2-5,  and  so  on,  up  the  age  scale 
until  the  group  aged  30  or  older  was  reached.  Outlays  for  this  group, 
which  included  some  older  persons  such  as  parents  of  the  husband, 
were  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the  husband  or  wife  or  of  the 
sons  or  daughters  in  the  age  range  16-29  (table  38). 

Personal  care  expenditures  in  general  showed  intersectional  differ- 
ences similar  to  those  for  clothing.  The  largest  average  amounts 
were  spent  by  the  families  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  sections  and 
in  New  Jersey  and  California;  the  smallest  in  the  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  section  and  western  North  Carolina.  At  the  income  level 
$750-$999,  average  outlays  were  $24  in  California  and  $18  in  the 
South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado  section,  compared  with  $11  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  $6  in  the  self-sufficing  counties  (table  35). 

Automobile  and  Other  Transportation 

The  automobile  dominated  the  transportation  outlays  of  families 
of  full-time  farm  operators  in  each  of  the  12  sections.  The  family 
car  was  the  accepted  means  of  reaching  places  nearby  or  at  a  distance; 
only  in  New  Jersey  and  the  self-sufficing  counties  of  North  Carolina 
did  as  many  as  20  percent  of  the  families  surveyed  spend  for  forms 
of  transportation  other  than  the  automobile,  as  for  bus,  street  car, 
or  railroad  fares.  Amounts  spent  for  such  transportation  by  all 
families  averaged  less  than  $5  in  every  section.  Differences  in  trans- 
portation outlays  among  the  sections,  therefore,  depended  primarily 
upon  the  extent  of  automobile  ownership. 

There  was  considerably  more  sectional  variation  in  the  proportion 
of  families  owning  automobiles  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  income  scale.  At  levels  above  $2,000,  at  least  85  percent  of 
the  families  had  automobiles  in  every  section.  (The  self-sufficing 
section  of  North  Carolina  is  not  represented  at  these  levels.)  In  the 
income  class  $250-$499,  the  percentages  ranged  from  6  to  95  as  is 
shown  below: 

Percentage  of  families  owning 
automobiles    in    the    income 

class  l — 


Farm  section:  $250-$499       $s,000-$g,499 

Vermont 50  97 

New  Jersey 78  92 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 64  88 

Michigan- Wisconsin 81  97 

Illinois-Iowa 87  98 

North  Dakota-Kansas 95  100 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 80  92 

Washington-Oregon 76  96 

California 94  97 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 6 

North  Carolina- South  Carolina 28  91 

Georgia-Mississippi 35  85 

1  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  39. 

That  the  proportion  of  car  owners  was  much  lower  in  the  self- 
sufficing  counties  than  elsewhere,  even  at  the  intermediate  income 
levels,  doubtless  is  due  in  part  to  the  comparatively  low  money  in- 
come of  these  families.  The  proportion  of  total  income  that  was  in 
kind  was  greater  than  in  any  other  section.  In  addition,  roads  gen- 
erally were  poor  or  were  entirely  lacking ;  many  of  the  families  could 
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be  reached  only  on  foot,  by  following  paths.  The  rapid  rise  in  pro- 
portion of  families  owning  automobiles  in  the  two  commercial  farming 
sections  of  the  Southeast,  compared  with  those  of  the  North  and  West, 
is  characteristic  of  the  changes  in  the  general  consumption  level  already 
noted.  Among  the  sections  of  the  North  and  West,  Vermont  tended 
to  rank  low  in  proportion  of  automobile  owners,  with  New  Jersey  and 
the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  section  somewhat  higher.  California  and  the 
North  Dakota-Kansas  section  were  generally  at  the  top. 

The  automobile  on  the  farm  often  serves  not  only  the  family  but 
also  the  farm  business.  In  eight  of  the  full-time  farm  sections  more 
than  half  of  the  families  reported  some  business  use  of  their  cars. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  automobile  expense  allocated  to  business 
use  varied  widely  from  one  family  to  another  in  the  same  locality 
and  also  from  one  section  to  another,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures  for  families  in  all  income  classes  combined: 

Percentage  of  Percentage  of 
car-owning  total  auto- 

families  that        mobile  ex- 
reported  penditures 
some  business       charged  to 

Farm  section:  use1  business  use1 

Vermont 65  35 

New  Jersey 73  32 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 42  23 

Michigan- Wisconsin 42  23 

Illinois-Iowa 64  31 

North  Dakota-Kansas 60  33 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 95  56 

Washington-Oregon 58  28 

California 53  24 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 32  29 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 66  38 

Georgia-Mississippi 44  35 

1  Data  are  from  table  40,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  415. 

These  inters ectional  differences  in  the  extent  of  t|re  use  of  auto- 
mobiles for  business  must  be  considered  in  comparing  expenditures 
for  the  family  share  of  car  operation  and  purchase  (the  figures  given 
in  tables  35  and  39  of  this  report).  For  example,  average  outlays  for 
car  purchase,  family  share,  would  be  smaller  in  the  range-livestock 
section,  where  56  percent  of  the  total  spent  was  allocated  to  business, 
than  in  a  section  where  the  business  share  was  only  about  25  percent, 
even  though  total  outlays,  family  and  business  shares  combined, 
averaged  the  same.  Similarly,  the  family  share  of  fixed  operating 
expenses  (such  as  those  for  licenses,  insurance,  and  taxes)  would  be 
smaller  in  the  former  section  than  in  the  latter. 

California  and  the  North  Dakota-Kansas  section  usually  ranked 
higher  than  the  others  with  respect  to  average  total  automobile 
expenditures  for  family  use.  The  proportion  of  car-owning  families 
in  both  of  the  sections  tended  to  be  high,  as  did  the  average  mileage 
for  family  driving.  (The  proportion  of  expenditures  allocated  to 
business  was  in  the  range  23  to  35  percent,  where  the  majority  of  the 
sections  were  found.)  Vermont  generally  ranked  low  among  the 
sections  of  the  North  and  West,  in  part  because  of  the  somewhat 
lower  proportion  of  car  owners  at  most  income  levels,  previously 
noted;  in  part  because  the  average  number  of  miles  driven  for  house- 
hold purposes  tended  to  be  small.    At  the  income  level  $1,250-$  1,499, 
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for  example,  average  automobile  outlays  for  all  families  were  $92  in 
Vermont  and  $189  in  California;  81  percent  of  the  families  in  the 
former  section  were  car  owners,  97  percent  in  the  latter.  Average 
mileage  for  household  use  in  Vermont  was  2,766  miles  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, 6,603  (tables  28  and  39). 

Table  28. — automobile  (sectional  comparisons):  Percentage  of  families  owning 
automobiles,  average  expenditures  for  purchase  and  operation,  number  of  miles 
driven  for  family  and  business  use,  number  of  new  and  used  automobiles  purchased 
during  the  report  year  per  100  families,  and  percentage  of  all  automobiles  owned 
that  were  used  when  purchased,  income  class  $1,250— $1,499,  13  white  farm-operator 
analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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86 
82 
86 


03 


3 
P-. 


Dol. 
43 
44 
43 
29 
31 
27 

65 
25 
56 

77 
35 
68 
54 


Average  miles 
driven  for 3— 


3 
.O 

a 

03 
>> 

03 
fa 


No. 
4,536 
5,796 
4,415 
5,025 
5,216 
9,182 

6,332 
6,338 
6,893 
7,834 
4,040 
6,307 
6,424 


3 


03 
fa 


No. 

2,766 
3,900 
3,403 
3,804 
3,646 
6,121 

2,578 
4,018 
6,490 
6,603 
3,545 
4,072 
4,316 


Automobiles  pur- 

chased   during 

the  repon 

;  year 

per 

100  families 

^^ 

T3 

<a. 

m 

3 

T3 

3 

03 

£ 

OJ 

3 

>d 

~ 

xa 

< 

Z 

P 

No. 

No. 

No. 

20.3 

5.4 

14.9 

17.0 

3.8 

13.2 

16.3 

5.8 

10.5 

17.2 

1.2 

16.0 

18.4 

2.4 

16.0 

16.9 

7.9 

9.0 

28.9 

22.2 

6.7 

12.4 

.9 

11.5 

25.4 

1.6 

23.8 

19.4 

9.7 

9.7 

9.5 

3.2 

6.3 

29.5 

8.9 

20.6 

24.5 

5.9 

18.6 

O  03 
3  » 

< 


Pet. 
56 
59 
63 
57 
59 
42 

24 

50 
84 
44 
73 
63 
66 


1  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.  Data  in  columns  2-5  are  shown  in  table  39  for  all 
income  classes.  See  the  report  Family  Expenditures  for  Automobile  and  Other  Transportation,  Misc. 
Pub.  415  for  data  in  columns  6-14  for  all  income  classes. 

2  Based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class. 

3  Based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  having  any  expenditures  for  automobiles. 

4  Based  on  the  total  number  of  automobiles  owned  at  the  end  of  the  report  year,  regardless  of  when  pur- 
chased. 


The  sections  of  the  Southeast  followed  the  general  pattern  already 
described  for  money  outlays  for  clothing  and  for  the  total  value  of 
consumption.  The  self-sufficing  counties  ranked  below  all  others 
with  respect  to  average  automobile  expenditures,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected since  comparatively  few  families  were  car  owners.  In  the  two 
other  sections,  expenditures  were  relatively  small  at  the  lower  income 
levels  but  increased  rapidly  and  tended  to  be  large  at  the  upper  levels; 
mileage  for  family  use  of  the  car  also  rose  rapidly  with  income. 

Expenditures  of  car-owning  families  for  operation  tended  to  be  high 
in  those  sections  where  mileage  for  family  driving  was  high.  Thus, 
at  the  income  level  $1,250-$  1,499,  average  distance  driven  was  more 
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than  6,000  miles  in  California  and  in  North  Dakota  and  Kansas; 
average  operation  expenditures  of  car  owners  were  $118  and  $94, 
respectively.  In  the  other  full-time  farming  sections,  where  mileage 
averages  were  lower,  operation  outlays  were  $86  or  less.  However, 
mileage  is  not  the  only  determinant  of  rank  by  operating  expenditures. 
Intersectional  differences  in  cost  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  in  licenses, 
taxes,  and  the  like,  also  affected  the  amounts  spent  by  families. 

The  proportion  of  families  buying  automobiles  during  the  year 
varied,  also,  from  one  section  to  another.  North  and  South  Carolina 
generally  ranked  highest;  in  every  income  class  above  $750  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  families  were  purchasers,  while  in  other  sections 
(except  in  the  range-livestock  counties)  the  proportion  was  seldom 
as  great  as  one-fifth  until  incomes  were  above  $1,250  or  $1,500.  Pur- 
chases were  least  frequent  in  the  self-sufficing  section  of  North 
Carolina  and,  among  the  northern  sections,  in  New  Jersey  (table  39). 
Automobile  purchases  at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  influenced 
by  a  number  of  factors  whose  incidence  varied  among  the  sections. 
Increases  in  automobile  buying  accompanied  the  recovery  from  the 
business  depression  of  the  first  years  of  the  decade.  The  level  of  farm 
income  relative  to  earlier  years  reached  a  higher  point  in  some  sections 
than  in  others.  In  the  tobacco  and  cotton  counties  of  the  Carolinas, 
farm  incomes  were  unusually  good  in  1935-36  and  no  doubt  some  fam- 
ilies that  had  not  owned  cars  before  made  purchases,  while  many 
owners  replaced  automobiles  that  had  served  through  the  depression 
years.  In  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  self-sufficing 
counties,  the  low  number  of  car  purchases  per  100  families — 9.5  at 
the  level  $1,250-$  1,499  compared  with  29.5  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
section — is  associated  with  a  low  percentage  of  owners.  The  relatively 
high  proportion  of  purchasers  in  the  South  Dakota-Montana- 
Colorado  section,  especially  at  the  lower  and  intermediate  income 
levels,  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  comparatively  large  proportion 
of  these  families  accustomed  to  higher  incomes  and  maintaining 
comparatively  high  levels  of  consumption. 

The  used-car  market  made  automobile  ownership  possible  for  many 
families  that  could  not  have  afforded  new  models.  At  the  income 
level  $1,250-$1,499,  for  example,  half  or  more  of  the  automobiles 
owned  by  families  in  every  section  but  three — California  and  the  two 
in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region — had  been  used  when  bought. 
Most  of  the  automobiles  purchased  during  the  report  year  had  been 
used,  except  in  the  highest  income  classes.  In  the  classes  under 
$1,750,  the  proportion  of  families  buying  new  automobiles  did  not 
exceed  10  percent  in  any  of  the  sections  except  California  and  the 
South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado  counties. 

The  average  gross  purchase  price  of  new  automobiles  was  generally 
highest  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  and  the  Pacific  sections,  where 
freight  charges  are  the  greatest,  and  lowest  in  Vermont,  the  Michigan- 
Wisconsin  section,  and  the  Southeast.  This  average  price  varied  only 
slightly  with  income.  Apparently  the  well-to-do  farm  families  do 
not  usually  purchase  more  expensive  new  cars  than  do  families  lower 
on  the  income  scale.     The  averages  for  separate  income  classes  in  most 
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sections  fluctuated  without  any  clear  trend  about  those  for  all  classes 
combined,  which  are  shown  below: 

Average  gross  purchase  price 
of  automobiles   that    were 
purchased  • — 

Farm  section:  New  Used 

Vermont $704  $188 

New  Jersey 761  322 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 734  270 

Michigan- Wisconsin 696  209 

Illinois-Iowa '_ 736  263 

North  Dakota-Kansas 719  246 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 807  303 

Washington-Oregon 869  278 

California 938  303 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 637  223 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 703  310 

Georgia-Mississippi 736  240 

i  Data  are  from  table  41,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  415. 

The  average  gross  price  of  used  automobiles  in  most  sections  showed 
a  tendency  to  increase  with  income.  Sectional  differences  by  income 
level  are  not  clear.  The  averages  tended  to  be  lowest  in  Vermont  and 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  highest  in  the  New  Jersey,  cattle-range, 
and  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  sections. 

Medical  Care 

Medical  care  received  by  farm  families  and  the  amounts  they  spend 
for  it  are  not  limited  by  income  alone.  Even  in  the  more  densely 
populated  sections  of  the  country,  medical  facilities  are  far  less  acces- 
sible to  the  farm  than  to  the  urban  family.  In  sparsely  settled  farm 
sections  where  the  general  income  level  is  low,  the  number  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  hospitals  relative  to  the  population  served  is  small, 
also.  The  perpetuation  of  habitual  forms  of  home  treatments  also 
may  affect  the  use  of  physicians'  services  more  among  rural  than 
among  urban  populations.  The  percentage  of  farm  families  having 
services  of  physicians  tended  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  percent- 
age of  village  families  at  the  same  income  level  except  in  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  and  the  North  and  South 
Carolina  sections. 

The  comparison  of  the  medical  care  expenditures  of  the  families  of 
farm  operators  in  the  12  full-time  farming  sections  suggests  that  the 
automobile  and  the  telephone  are  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  isola- 
tion and  habit  that  lie  between  the  family  and  professional  medical 
attention.  Thus  average  outlays  for  medical  care  were  generally  the 
highest  in  the  two  sections  where  automobile  ownership  was  most 
widespread,  California  and  the  North  Dakota-Kansas  counties.  At 
the  income  level  $1,250-$1,499,  average  outlays  in  these  sections  were 
$86  and  $71,  respectively,  while  in  all  other  sections  except  one  they 
were  below  $65  as  is  shown  below: 

Average  expenditures  for 
medical  care  in  the  income 
Farm  section :  class  $1 ,250-$i  499  i 

Vermont $41 

New  Jersey 34 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 46 

Michigan- Wisconsin i .    56 

Illinois-Iowa 51 

North  Dakota-Kansas 71 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 70 
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Average  expenditure*  for 
medical  care  in  the  income 
Farm  section — Continued.  class  ii,2o0-$i,.. 

Washington-Oregon 59 

California 86 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties _ 39 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 64 

Georgia— Mississippi 47 

i  Data  for  other  income  classes  are  given  in  table  35.    For  details  of  expenditures,  see  U.S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Misc.  Pub.  402. 

However,  the  amount  of  medical  service  a  farm  family  receives  is 
not  determined  solely  by  car  ownership;  other  factors  are  proximity 
to  the  village  or  city  where  a  physician  lives,  local  customs  with  re- 
spect to  self-medication,  and  the  like.  Expenditures  reflect  not  only 
amount  of  service,  but  rates  charged  per  office  visit  and  house  call  by 
physicians  and  the  current  prices  for  care  by  dentists,  oculists,  and 
other  practitioners.  Expenditures  for  medical  care  were  lowest  in 
the  western  North  Carolina  section,  where  money  incomes  have  never 
been  sufficient  to  provide  the  technical  means  of  conquering  distance- 
automobiles,  telephones,  and  good  roads — or  to  bring  the  necessary 
services  to  the  locality.  Amounts  spent  averaged  $25  or  less  in  all 
income  classes  below  SI. 2 50. 

Recreation,  Reading,  Education 

Recreation  expenditures  of  farm  families  averaged  less  than  $0.50 
a  family  a  week  at  income  levels  below  $1,000  in  all  sections  except 
the  range-livestock  counties  of  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado. 
Only  in  rare  instances  did  they  amount  to  an  average  of  $1  a  week 
until  the  S2.500-income  line  was  passed.  The  four  most  westerly 
sections — California,  Washington-Oregon,  and  the  two  in  the  Plains 
and  Mountain  region — generally  outranked  the  others.  At  income 
levels  above  S2.500.  however,  the  two  commercial  farming  sections 
of  the  Southeast  characteristically  rose  to  high  ranks,  although  expend- 
itures at  low-income  levels  tended  to  be  small  (table  39). 

The  radio  (purchase  and  upkeep),  other  musical  instruments,  toys 
for  children,  and  the  other  items  in  the  miscellaneous  subgroup  of 
recreation  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  recreation  out- 
lays of  farm  families  (all  income  levels  combined)  in  each  of  the  12 
sections,  outranking  expenditures  for  paid  admissions.  Average 
outlays  for  the  third  subgroup,  equipment  for  games  and  sports,  were 
small — S3  or  less  per  year  for  all  families  (all  incomes),  except  in 
California  where  the  average  was  S4.  In  the  four  sections  that  ranked 
high  with  respect  to  total  recreation  expenditures,  amounts  spent  for 
paid  admissions  were  comparatively  high,  as  is  illustrated  bv  the 
following  data  for  the  income  class  $1.000-S1.249: 

Average  expenditures  for  recreation 


Farm  section:  Ali 

Vermont $23 

New  Jersey 27 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 13 

Michigan-Wisconsin 20 

Illinois-Iowa 27 

North  Dakota-Kansas , 34 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 29 


Radio,  toys, 

Paid 

other  miscellaneous 

admissions 

items 

$7 

S15 

8 

16 

3 

8 

5 

13 

7 

19 

10 

22 

13 

13 
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Average  expenditures  for  recreation 

Radio,  toys, 
Paid       other  miscellaneous 
Farm  section — Continued.  -AH        admissions  items 

Washington-Oregon $28  $10  $15 

California 31  15  14 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 9  3  5 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 20  5  13 

Georgia-Mississippi 18  6  10 

Expenditures  for  motion  pictures  were  consistently  higher  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  the  other  sections;  lower  in  the  self-sufficing  counties  of 
North  Carolina.  Perhaps  interest  in  one  of  its  major  industries  ex- 
plains the  high  rank  of  the  former  section;  inaccessibility  of  movie 
theaters,  the  low  rank  of  the  latter. 

Reading  expenditures,  averaging  $10  or  more  among  California 
families  of  every  income  class,  were  greater  than  in  any  other  section. 
New  Jersey  and  the  Washington-Oregon  section  generally  held  the 
next  lower  ranks — second  and  third  places  among  the  12  sections. 
The  three  sections  of  the  Southeast  held  the  three  lowest  ranks  until 
intermediate  income  levels  were  reached. 

Intersectional  differences  in  outlays  for  formal  education  reflect 
largely  the  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  text  books  and  supplies 
are  provided  by  the  school  districts.  Expenditures  of  families  with 
one  or  two  children  under  16  (types  2  and  3)  tended  to  be  high  in  the 
Southeast,  even  in  the  North  Carolina  self-sufficing  section,  and  low 
in  the  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
sections.  At  the  income  level  $1,500-$  1,749,  families  of  these  types 
spent  sums  averaging  $3  or  less  in  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  and  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  while  averages  for  the 
three  Southeast  sections  ranged  from  $9  to  $18  (table  46). 

Summary  of  Intersectional  Differences 

Considerable  variation  in  the  consumption  patterns  prevalent  in 
the  12  full-time,  type-of -farming  sections  are  indicated  by  the  differ- 
ences in  the  total  value  of  consumption,  in  net  surplus  (or  deficit) ,  and 
in  the  value  of  the  various  budget  categories.  To  summarize  these 
differences,  the  consumption  patterns  of  families  at  the  same  income 
level  in  each  of  the  various  sections  may  be  compared  with  a  hypo- 
thetical average,  which,  for  each  consumption  category,  would  cor- 
respond fairly  closely  to  the  value  having  a  central  position  in  the 
array  of  the  12  sections. 

Families  in  the  Vermont  section  had  comparatively  high  values  for 
two  major  categories — housing  and  household  operation — as  well  as 
for  two  minor  categories — gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes  and 
tobacco;  but  the  average  value  of  their  food  and  their  outlays  for 
clothing  and  automobile  purchase  and  operation  were  relatively  low; 
hence  the  value  of  all  consumption  was  about  average.  In  New 
Jersey,  as  in  Vermont,  the  value  of  each  of  the  four  categories — hous- 
ing, household  operation,  gifts,  and  tobacco — was  high.  Further- 
more, these  families  had  a  high  level  of  food  consumption  and  relatively 
large  expenditures  for  personal  care  and  reading.     Hence,  their  total 
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value  of  consumption  was  generally  higher  than  that  of  comparable 
groups  in  other  sections. 

In  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  counties  only  the  value  of  housing 
ranked  high  hi  comparison  with  other  sections,  while  the  values  for 
food,  clothing,  medical  care,  recreation,  personal  care,  tobacco,  read- 
ing, and  education  were  all  relatively  low.  The  value  of  all  consump- 
tion was  thus  moderately  low  and  the  average  net  surplus  was  higher 
than  in  most  other  sections.  Total  consumption  in  the  Michigan- 
Wisconsin  unit  may  be  described  as  average.  Housing  and  hoi 
hold  operation  were  relatively  high  in  value,  but  the  value  of  food  was 
relatively  low.  The  Illinois-Iowa  families  also  had  a  moderate  level 
of  total  consumption  and  none  of  the  categories  was  extreme  in  value. 
The  value  of  food  furnished  by  the  farm  was.  however,  higher  than 
in  most  of  the  other  sections  while  food  expenditures  were  moderately 
low. 

The  North  Dakota-Kansas  section  was  characterized  by  a  fairly 
high  level  of  total  consumption  that  reflected  relatively  high  outlays 
for  household  operation,  clothing  (except  at  the  upper  income  levels), 
automobile  purchase  and  operation,  medical  care,  gifts,  welfare,  and 
selected  taxes,  recreation,  and  formal  education.  In  the  South 
Dakota-Montana-Colorado  section,  consumption  values  were  high 
for  food,  medical  care,  personal  care,  recreation,  reading  and.  at  most 
levels,  clothing;  low,  for  housing.  The  value  of  all  consumption  items 
was  comparatively  high  at  the  lower  part  of  the  income  scale.  In  both 
of  these  sections  the  comparatively  high  level  of  living  in  lower  income 
classes  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  dislocation  of  customary 
income  rankings  by  the  drought.  Whether  the  level  would  be  corre- 
spondingly high  in  more  normal  years  is  problematical. 

In  the  Washing  ton-Oregon  counties  the  value  of  household  opera- 
tion was  lower  than  elsewhere  in  the  North  and  West.  Except  for 
relatively  high  expenditures  for  reading,  the  families  in  this  section 
had  moderate  or  low  consumption  values  for  all  other  categories. 
In  California,  consumption  was  comparatively  high  for  all  categories 
except  food,  tobacco,  and  education.  Total  consumption  was  gen- 
erally above  that  in  any  other  section  except  New  Jersey;  the  value 
of  goods  furnished  by  the  farm,  lower  than  elsewhere. 

In  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  and  the  Georgia-Mississippi 
sections  consumption  increased  with  income  more  rapidly  than  else- 
where. The  total  value  of  consumption  at  the  lower  income  levels 
was  relatively  small;  at  the  upper  levels  relatively  large,  reflecting  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  food,  and  in  outlays  for  clothing  and  the 
automobile.  The  value  of  housing  was  low  throughout  the  income 
range;  the  value  of  household  operation,  low  in  all  but  the  highest 
classes. 

The  consumption  pattern  of  families  in  the  North  Carolina  self- 
sufficing  section  can  almost  be  described  as  one  extreme  in  the  possible 
set  of  variations.  Money  expenditures  for  most  consumption  cate- 
gories were  by  far  the1  lowest  among  the  12  sections;  the  value  of  food 
and  fuel  furnished  by  the  farm,  the  highest  or  in  second  place. 
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Consumption  Patterns  of  Families  on  Part-Time  Farms  6 

Families  operating  farms  on  a  part-time  basis  were  studied  in  five 
Oregon  counties  near  Portland  (see  table  51).  Opportunities  for  em- 
ployment off  the  farm  were  numerous  not  only  in  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments of  that  city  but  in  those  located  nearby  in  small  villages  and 
even  in  the  open  country.  The  consumption  of  the  families  of  part- 
time  farm  operators  may  best  be  described  bj  comparison  with  the 
families  of  full-time  operators  studied  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
The  greater  proximity  of  the  part-time  group  to  a  large  city,  their 
smaller  farms,  the  demands  of  jobs  off  the  farm,  all  tend  to  make  their 
ways  of  living  different  from  those  of  full-time  operators'  families. 

The  families  of  the  part-time  operators  maintained  a  value  of  con- 
sumption higher  than  that  of  the  full-time  group  at  every  income  level 
except  $250-$499,  the  lowest  for  which  data  were  tabulated.  As 
might  be  expected,  goods  furnished  by  the  part-time  farms  were  lower 
in  value  and  accounted  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  total  consumption 
than  in  the  full-time  section.  The  difference  between  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  two  groups,  therefore,  was  even  greater  than  the  differ- 
ence in  total  value  of  consumption.  In  the  income  class  $1,000- 
$1,249,  for  example,  average  money  outlays  of  the  part-time  operators 
for  family  living  exceeded  those  of  the  full-time  group  by  $120;  the 
average  total  value  of  consumption  by  about  half  this  amount,  $64 
(table  29). 

The  higher  level  of  consumption  of  the  part-time  group  was  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  larger  net  deficit  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
scale  and  a  smaller  net  surplus  at  the  upper  end.  At  the  level  $1,000- 
$1,249,  the  part-time  operators'  families  had  an  average  net  surplus  of 
only  $18,  compared  with  $76  for  the  full-time  group. 

The  money  value  of  the  total  food  supplies  of  the  part-time  farm 
families  was  greater  than  that  of  the  full-time  at  most  income  levels, 
reflecting  their  higher  money  expenditures.  The  value  of  their  farm- 
furnished  food  was  lower,  but  still  represented  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  total  value  of  their  food.  In  the  income  class  $1,000- 
$1,249,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  total  value  of  food  furnished 
by  the  farm  was  49  percent  for  part-time  and  60  percent  for  full-time 
operators.  Money  expenditures  averaged  $264  and  $196;  total  value 
of  food,  $515  as  compared  with  $485. 

The  homes  of  the  part-time  farm  families  were  smaller  but  their 
average  value  tended  to  be  about  the  same  as,  or  greater  than,  for 
the  full-time  group.  Thus,  at  the  income  level  $1,000-$  1,249,  the 
average  number  of  rooms  in  the  homes  of  the  former  families  was 
5.00,  of  the  latter,  5.95;  the  average  value  of  the  dwellings,  $1,202 
and  $1,184  (table  26).  The  higher  value  of  the  homes  on  the  part- 
time  farms,  despite  their  smaller  size,  may  have  reflected  the  more 
widespread  provision  of  modern  facilities;  88  percent  had  electric 
lights  as  compared  with  78  percent  of  the  homes  of  the  full-time 
operators.  The  proportion  of  homes  of  each  group  equipped  with 
other  facilities  was:  Central  furnace,  22  and  5  percent;  gas  or  elec- 
tricity for  cooking,  8  and  1  percent;  hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
kitchen  or  bath,  60  and  54  percent. 

6  See  Glossary,  Part-time  Farm,  for  the  definition  of  part-time  farm  used  in  this  study;  note  that  this 
differs  somewhat  from  the  definition  used  by  the  census.  See  also,  Part-time  Farming  in  Oregon,  Station 
Bulletin  No.  340,  1935,  for  findings  of  a  study  of  part-time  farming  in  14  counties  made  by  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1934. 
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Table  29. — income  axd  value  of  consumption  of  part-time  axd  full-time 
farm  operators'  families:  Average  total  family  income,  and  net  surplus  or 
deficit;  average  value  of  consumption,  and  distribution  of  value  of  consumption 
among  specified  categories  of  goods  and  services;  Oregon  part-time  and  Washington- 
Oregon  full-time  analysis  units,1  V9S5-86 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

i  husband  and 

wife,  both  nath 

e-born] 

Income  class 
$500-$749 

Income  class 
$1,000-$1,249 

Income  class 
$1,500-$1,749 

Income  class 
$2,000-$2,499 

Item 

Part- 
time 
farms 

Full- 
time 
farms 

Part- 
time 
farms 

Full- 
time 
farms 

Part- 
time 
farms 

Full- 
time 
farms 

Part- 
time 
farms 

Full- 
time 
farms 

Average  total  family  income  -._...         .     . 

$661 

$632 

$1,126 

$1, 130 

$1,  622 

$1,613 

$2,  236 

$2, 205 

M one v  income.     __ 

398 
263 

320 
312 

755 
371 

703 
427 

1,205 
417 

1, 127 
486 

1,794 
442 

1,703 

Xonmoney  income  from  farm-furnished 
products     .--..___- 

502 

Average  net  surplus  or  deficit  (— ) ... 

-313 

-118 

18 

76 

174 

212 

416 

644 

Average  value  of  consumption .  .      

996 

751 

1,117 

1,053 

1,450 

1,397 

1,819 

1,551 

Value  of  farm-furnished  products  . 
Expenditures  for  family  living 

263 
733 

312 
439 

371 
746 

427 
626 

417 
1,033 

486 
911 

442 

1.377 

502 
1,049 

Food 

377 

372 

515 

485 

608 

561 

665 

562 

Farm-furnished  _ 

175 
202 

211 
161 

251 
264 

289 
196 

262 
346 

329 
232 

273 
392 

326 

Expenditures..        ...     .     ..... 

236 

Housing 

124 

85 

122 

123 

165 

157 

195 

174 

Farm-furnished .  . 

83 
41 

76 
9 

111 
11 

109 
14 

147 

18 

128 
29 

165 
30 

145 

Expenditures.           ..     

29 

Household  operation     .  ..  .  

76 

70 

92 

81 

106 

92 

137 

107 

Farm -furnished 

5 
71 

25 
45 

9 
83 

29 
52 

8 
98 

29 
63 

4 
133 

31 

Expenditures..     .     .  ... 

76 

Furnishings  and  equipment 

64 

69 

141 

4 
18 
46 
24 
16 

8 
18 
10 

1 

19 
55 

47 

3 

13 

37 

11 

9 

7 

4 

16 
3 

25 
79 
111 
11 
20 
72 
21 
14 
10 

7 
16 

2 

34 
94 

84 
3 

17 

42 

28 

12 

8 

9 

31 

2 

47 

114 

186 

15 

28 

63 

32 

18 

14 

15 

36 

3 

46 

127 

189 

4 

22 

71 

36 

12 

12 

22 

44 

2 

86 

148 

263 

14 

36 

101 

55 

18 

16 

25 

58 

2 

58 

Clothing     _  .  ... ... 

154 

Automobile     .        

218 

Other  travel  and  transportation 

Personal  care .     . -     - 

2 
28 

Medical  care       -     

91 

Recreation     _.          .  

49 

Tobacco.  .      .  ._ .  .. 

17 

Reading.      _  .     .........  

13 

Formal  education     

11 

Gifts,  welfare,  selected  taxes . 

58 

Other  items  ..  .  .  .  

9 

i  See  Glossary  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

Higher  money  outlays  for  household  operation  by  the  part-time 
farm  families  are  due  in  part  to  the  lower  value  of  farm-furnished 
fuel— $9  at  the  income  level  $1,000-$1,249,  while  the  average  value 
for  the  families  of  full-time  operators  was  $29.  Only  28  percent  of 
the  former  group  at  this  income  level  had  fuel  from*  their  farms,  as 
compared  with  74  percent  of  the  latter.  But  the  difference  of  $31 
in  the  money  expenditures  reflected  differences  in  purchases  of  other 
items  as  well  as  fuel.  The  part-time  families  spent  somewhat  more 
for  wood,  electricity,  gas,  and  ice;  they  also  spent  for  water  rent — a 
type  of  expense  had  by  few  families  on  the  full-time  farms. 

Transportation  expenditures  of  the  two  groups  showed  significant 
differences.  Outlays  of  part-time  operators'  families  exceeded  those 
of  the  full-time  group  both  for  the  automobile  and  for  other  types  of 
transportation.  In  the  income  classes  under  $1,750,  the  proportion 
of  families  owning  automobiles  was  somewhat  lower  for  the  former 
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group ;  but  the  car-owning  families  made  more  use  of  their  automobiles 
for  household  purposes  than  did  those  on  full-time  farms.  Trans- 
porting family  members  to  and  from  the  place  of  employment,  which 
was  considered  a  household  use  of  the  automobile,  is  doubtless  the 
chief  reason  for  the  comparatively  high  expenditures  of  the  part-time 
group. 

The  percentage  of  families  spending  for  other  kinds  of  transportation 
than  by  automobile  was  substantially  greater  among  those  on  part- 
time  farms.  From  34  to  69  percent  had  such  expenditures,  while 
the  range  for  the  corresponding  income  levels  for  the  full-time  group 
was  from  13  to  28  percent.  In  most  income  classes,  the  average  out- 
lays for  such  transportation  by  the  former  families  were  more  than 
twice  those  of  the  latter. 

Expenditures  for  other  categories  of  family  living  showed  less 
marked  differences.  Families  on  part-time  farms  tended  to  spend 
more  for  furnishings,  medical  care,  personal  care,  tobacco,  and  read- 
ing, while  those  on  full-time  farms  had  somewhat  higher  outlays  for 
clothing,  recreation,  and  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes.  Formal 
education  expenditures  of  the  two  groups  did  not  differ  consistently. 

The  principal  categories  of  family  living  for  which  the  part-time 
operators'  families  differed  from  the  full-time  group  are  those  affected 
by  home  production  and  by  nonfarm  employment.  The  part-time 
operators  produce  less  of  their  food  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
fuel  that  they  consume.  They  use  automobiles  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
family  transportation  rather  than  as  part  of  their  farming  equipment, 
and  many  must  pay  streetcar  or  bus  fares  to  reach  their  places  of 
employment  if  they  do  not  own  cars. 


SECTION  5.  NEGRO  FARM  OPERATORS'  FAMI- 
LIES, AND  NEGRO  AND  WHITE  SHARECROP- 
PERS" FAMILIES  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST  REGION 

Consumption  patterns  of  farm  families  other  than  those  of  native- 
white  farm  operators  were  studied  only  in  the  Southeast.  There,  a 
sample  of  Negro  farm  operators  was  obtained  along  with  samples  of 
Negro  families  in  communities  of  other  degrees  of  urbanization — 
small  and  middle-sized  cities  and  villages.  Because  of  the  many 
socioeconomic  problems  arising  out  of  tenure  arrangements,  families 
of  sharecroppers — white  and  Negro — were  also  included  in  the  survey 
in  this  region.  (See  Glossary,  Farm  Operator,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  an  operator  and  a  sharecropper  as  defined  for  this 
study.)  For  the  study  of  consumption,  data  for  each  of  these  three 
tenure  and  racial  groups  (Xegro  operators,  white  sharecroppers, 
Xegro  sharecroppers)  are  shown  for  two  analysis  units — one  from  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  counties  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  other 
from  the  cotton  counties  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi — thus  providing 
six  racial-tenure  analysis  units. 

These  three  population  groups — white  and  Xegro  sharecroppers 
and  Xegro  farm  operators — are  concentrated  in  the  lower  income 
brackets,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures  for  median  family 
income,  money  and  nonmoney: 

Median    income   of  nonrelief  families 

Xorth  Carolina-         Georgia- 
Racial-tenure  group:  South  Carolina       Mississippi 

Xegro  farm  operators S689  $557 

Xegro  sharecroppers 662  422 

White  sharecroppers 894  594 

Because  of  the  difference  in  income  distribution,  comparisons  of 
these  racial  and  tenure  groups  with  the  white  operators'  families  in  a 
given  section  are  restricted  to  three  or  four  income  levels — those 
within  the  range  S250-S1.249  or.  for  the  sharecroppers  in  the  Georgia- 
Mississippi  section.  S250-S999.  At  higher  income  levels  the  number 
of  cases  in  these  Xegro  and  sharecropper  groups  is  generally  inade- 
quate for  comparisons;  at  the  lowest  level  there  are  too  few  white 
operators. 

Age  differences  among  these  racial-tenure  groups  were  marked. 
Xegro  operators,  as  a  group,  were  older  than  white;  operators  were 
older  than  sharecroppers  in  both  the  white  and  Xegro  groups.  For 
example,  among  families  of  type  1  (husband  and  wife  only)  in  the 
Carolinas,  in  the  income  class  $500-$749.  SI  percent  of  the  white 
sharecroppers  and  only  34  percent  of  the  white  operators  were  under 
40.  Among  families  of  types  4  and  5  and  types  0  and  7.  the  differences 
were  not  so  great  as  for  type  1;  but  families  of  types  2  and  3,  with 
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one  or  two  children  under  16  and  no  others,  differed  considerably  in 
age,  as  is  indicated  below  by  the  median  age  of  husband: 

.        ,                 ..                                                                 Median  age  of  husbands  i  in  families  of— 
Analysis  unit: 

North  and  South  Carolina:                         All  types  Type  l       Types  2  and  8 

White  operators- _ ____. 47  53  37 

Negro  operators 50  53  41 

White  sharecroppers 36  29  29 

Negro  sharecroppers 40  36  29 

Georgia  and  Mississippi: 

White  operators 49  56  38 

Negro  operators 54  53  52 

White  sharecroppers 39  30  29 

Negro  sharecroppers 43  38  36 

1  Median  age  of  husbands  for  other  family-type  groups  are  given  in  table  47,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  jMisc.  Pub. 
402. 

Since  operators  were  older  than  sharecroppers,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  same  racial  group  families  of  the  former  tenure  had  a 
smaller  average  number  of  children  under  16  and  a  larger  number 
16  or  older  than  the  latter.  In  the  Carolinas,  operators'  families 
were  larger  than  those  of  sharecroppers  of  the  same  race,  but  in  the 
Georgia-Mississippi  section  they  were  smaller,  as  is  shown  below: 

Average  persons  per  family  1 

Analysis  unit: 

North  and  South  Carolina:  All 

White  operators 4.  62 

White  sharecroppers 4.  47 

Negro  operators 5.01 

Negro  sharecroppers 4.  75 

Georgia  and  Mississippi: 

White  operators 3.  96 

White  sharecroppers 4.  06 

Negro  operators 3.  88 

Negro  sharecroppers 3.  97 

1  See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 

In  the  Carolinas,  white  families  were  smaller  than  Negro  families 
of  the  same  tenure  group,  having  fewer  children  under  16  and  fewer 
older  sons  and  daughters.  But  in  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section 
white  families  of  both  operators  and  sharecroppers  were  larger  than 
Negro,  having  more  children  under  16.  The  families  in  the  former 
section  were  considerably  larger  than  those  in  the  latter  (table  41). 

Comparison  of  the  Consumption  Patterns  of  Operators'  and 

Sharecroppers'  Families 

Consumption,  Surplus  and  Deficit 

The  total  value  of  family  consumption — money  expenditures  plus 
value  of  farm-furnished  housing,  food,  and  fuel — tended  to  be  some- 
what lower  for  sharecroppers'  families  than  for  those  of  operators  of 
the  same  racial  and  income  group  in  both  farm  sections.  At  the 
highest  income  levels  where  the  number  of  cases  permitted  com- 
parisons there  were  some  exceptions — sharecroppers  outranking  oper- 
ators. Among  the  Negro  families  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  for 
example,  the  average  value  of  consumption  at  the  level  $0-$249  was 


16   or   older 

{other  than 

husband  or 

tyl< 

ler  16 

wife) 

1. 

77 

0.  84 

1. 

89 

.56 

1. 

89 

1.  11 

1. 

93 

.  82 

1. 

18 

.  75 

1. 

41 

.63 

1. 

16 

.  73 

1. 

31 

.64 
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S221  for  the  sharecroppers'  families  and  $279  for  the  operators';  but 
at  the  level  $750-$999,  the  average  for  the  sharecroppers  was  the 
higher,  $811  compared  with  *774.     In  general,  differences  between 

the  white  operators  and  sharecroppers  were  greater  than  between 
the  two  Xegro  groups  (table  30). 

Table  30. — surplus  or  deficit,  value  of  consumption  (southeast  white 
axd  xegro  operators  axd  bhabecboppebs) :  Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  and 
percentage  of  families  having  a  deficit;  average  value  of  consumption,  expenditures 
for  family  living,  and  value  of  farm-furnished  products;  selected  income  classes, 
Southeast  white  and  Xegro  farm-operator  and  sharecropper  analysis  units,1  1935-36 

[Xonreiief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


White  farm 
operators 


Negro  farm 
operators 


White  share- 
croppers 


Nt  iro  share- 
croppers 


Family-income  class 
(dollars) 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Mis     - 
sippi 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 

M:- 
sippi 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 

Missis- 

sippi 


0-249 

250-499. . . 
500-749.-- 
750-999- .. 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499. . . 
500-749- - . 
750-999. .. 
1,000-1.249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499. .. 
500-749- . . 
750-999.-- 
1,000-1.249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499-.. 
500-749. . . 
750-999.-- 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499... 
500-749... 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


Average  net  surplus  or  deficit  (— ) 


-$202 

-$275 

-$82 

-$82 

-$36 

-$47 

-$37 

-114 

-47 

-52 

-6 

-31 

-26 

-5 

-78 

-30 

10 

27 

-3 

-18 

38 

-11 

9 

70 

86 

18 

-16 

94 

15 

63 

147 

215 

86 

141 

60 

134 

239 

361 

151 

212 

Percentage  of  families  having  a  deficit 


96 

2  100 

75 

71 

2  86 

67 

71 

71 

55 

61 

38 

58 

55 

41 

57 

38 

39 

27 

39 

43 

24 

44 

38 

21 

20 

32 

42 

15 

34 

31 

17 

9 

26 

14 

27 

23 

4 

0 

17 

5 

Average  value  of  consumption  3 


$394 

$459 

$28g 

$279 

$254 

$248 

$247 

520 

458 

441 

400 

439 

425 

,,- 

709 

656 

624 

585 

630 

631 

570 

885 

860 

806 

774 

840 

865 

753 

1,122 

1,061 

957 

873 

1,025 

968 

1,311 

1,236 

1,131 

972 

1,187 

1.131 

Average  expenditures  for  family  living 


$226 

$249 

$166 

?144 

$158 

$138 

$150  1 

276 

187 

247 

182 

250 

193 

235 

360 

289 

327 

258 

357 

267 

328 

443 

417 

392 

411 

462 

381 

420 

585 

532 

458 

498 

551 

550 

697 

691 

599 

561 

648 

574 

Average  value  of  farm-furnished  products 


$168 

$210 

$123 

$135 

$96 

$110 

244 

271 

194 

218 

189 

-  - 

153 

349 

367 

297 

327 

27 

364 

-  . 

412 

443 

414 

363 

484 

333 

537 

529 
545 

499 

532 

375 
411 

474 
539 

I 
557 

614 

-$11 

-2 
25 
36 


42 
31 
23 
15 


1221 

357 
565 

811 


$129 
1S3 
270 
415 


174 
-  " 
396 


1  Averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  .tabic  33  .    See  Glossary 
for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table.     See  tables  33  and  35  for  similar  data  for  all  income  i 

2  Percentage  based  on  fewer  than  10  cases. 

3  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  family  living  and  the  money  value  of  products  furnished  by  the  farm  for 
family  use. 

«  Includes  the  value  of  food,  housing,  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products  furnished  by  the  farm  for 
family  use. 
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Similar  differences  between  the  two  tenure  groups  were  noted  when 
families  of  similar  composition — types  2  and  3,  with  one  or  two  children 
under  16 — were  compared.  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section,  for 
example,  in  the  income  class  $250-$499,  the  average  value  of  consump- 
tion was  $348  for  Negro  sharecroppers'  families  of  types  2  and  3  and 
$414  for  comparable  families  of  operators.  In  the  class  $750-$999, 
however,  the  average  was  greater  for  the  former  families,  $770 
compared  with  $717  (table  44). 

Sharecroppers'  families,  with  a  somewhat  lower  level  of  living  (as 
evidenced  by  value  of  consumption),  were  generally  more  successful 
than  families  of  operators  in  balancing  consumption  and  income. 
Relatively  fewer  ended  the  year  with  a  deficit  and  those  that  went 
"in  the  red"  incurred  lower  average  deficits  than  the  operators.  In  the 
Carolinas,  for  example,  at  the  income  level  $250-$499,  58  percent  of 
the  families  of  white  sharecroppers,  71  percent  of  those  of  operators 
had  a  deficit;  average  deficits  of  such  families  were  $77  and  $169 
(table  33). 

At  the  lower  income  levels,  the  average  net  deficit  of  all  families 
(those  with  and  those  without  a  deficit)  was  markedly  smaller  for 
sharecroppers'  than  operators'  families.  At  higher  levels,  however, 
when  families  achieved  a  surplus,  the  operators'  increase  in  net  worth 
was  the  greater,  in  some  instances.  Among  Negro  families  in  the 
Georgia-Mississippi  section,  for  example,  the  average  net  deficit  of 
the  operators  at  the  level  $0-$249  was  $82  and  of  the  sharecroppers 
$11;  but  at  the  level  $750-$999,  the  average  net  surplus  of  the  former 
tenure  group  was  $86  and  of  the  latter  only  $36  (table  30).  Probably 
sharecroppers  with  very  low  incomes  had  fewer  reserves  to  draw  upon 
or  found  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  credit  than  did  many  operators 
and,  therefore,  could  not  accumulate  such  large  deficits. 

The  lower  value  of  consumption  of  the  sharecroppers'  families 
reflected,  for  the  most  part,  a  lower  average  value  of  living  from  the 
farm — housing,  food,  and  fuel.  Differences  between  the  tenure  groups 
were  more  pronounced  and  more  consistent  at  lower  income  levels,  as 
was  true  of  total  value  of  consumption.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
farm-furnished  products  as  income  rose  was  greater  among  share- 
croppers' than  operators'  families,  with  the  result  that  at  the  highest 
comparable  levels  among  Negro  families  the  former  tenure  group 
outranked  the  latter  with  respect  to  average  value  of  such  farm  con- 
tributions. Thus,  in  the  Carolinas  in  the  income  class  $250-$499, 
the  average  value  of  living  provided  by  the  farm  was  $194  for  Negro 
operators'  families  as  compared  with  $153  for  those  of  sharecroppers; 
but  at  the  level  $1,250-$  1,499,  the  average  for  the  latter  tenure 
group,  $557,  was  higher  than  that  for  the  former,  $532. 

The  more  rapid  increase  in  the  average  value  of  farm-furnished 
goods  with  income  among  the  sharecroppers  is  the  automatic  conse- 
quence of  their  generally  low  level  of  money  income.  Very  few  of 
the  sharecroppers'  families  had  money  receipts  sufficient  to  achieve 
a  family  income  of  $750  or  more  if  added  to  only  a  moderate  or  low 
nonmoney  income  from  farm-furnished  goods.  In  other  words,  as 
a  rule,  few  sharecroppers  except  those  with  a  comparatively  high 
income  in  kind  (i.  e.,  high  value  of  farm-furnished  living)  achieved 
the  upper  income  levels. 

Total  money  expenditures  for  family  living  were  somewhat  smaller 
for  white  sharecroppers'  families  than  for  those  of  white  operators 
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at  most  income  levels  in  both  sections.  Among  the  Negro  famili 
however,  the  reverse  was  generally  true,  except  at  the  lowest  inco. 
levels.  At  the  level  $500-$749,  for  example,  in  the  Georgia-Missis- 
sippi section  the  average  money  outlays  of  white  sharecroppers  were 
$22  lower  than  those  of  white  operators,  $267  compared  with  $289; 
but  the  average  outlays  for  Negro  sharecroppers  were  812  greater 
than  for  Negro  operators,  $270  compared  with  8258.  The  white 
sharecroppers'  families,  therefore,  generally  had  both  lower  money 
expenditures  and  a  lower  value  of  farm-furnished  living  than  did 
the  operators;  but  among  the  Negro  families,  money  outlays  of 
sharecroppers  were  sometimes  greater  than  those  of  operators,  value 
of  products  from  the  farm  usually  smaller  than  for  operators. 

Farm-fm-nished  products  generally  accounted  for  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  total  value  of  consumption  of  sharecroppers'  than  of 
operators'  families,  and  purchases  for  a  larger  proportion.  At  the 
upper  income  levels,  however,  the  reverse  was  sometimes  true.  Thus, 
in  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section  in  the  income  class  S250-$499, 
farm-furnished  products  provided  49  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
consumption  of  Negro  sharecroppers'  families,  54  percent  of  that  of 
operators;  at  the  level  $750-$999,  corresponding  percentages  were 
49  and  47  (table  35). 

Patterns  of  Family  Consumption 

The  general  pattern  of  distribution  of  the  total  value  of  consump- 
tion among  the  various  categories  of  family  living  was  similar  for 
the  operators'  and  sharecroppers'  families,  both  white  and  Negro, 
as  was  the  pattern  of  change  with  rising  income.  However,  there 
were  appreciable  differences  in  average  value  of  and  money  expendi- 
tures for  certain  categories,  as  might  be  expected  because  of  the 
differences  hi  total  money  value  of  all  consumption  items,  in  total 
money  expenditures,  and  in  value  of  farm-furnished  living. 

Food 

The  average  total  value  of  food— purchased  and  home-produced — 
tended  to  be  smaller  for  the  sharecroppers'  families,  both  white  and 
Negro,  than  for  operators1  families,  particularly  at  the  lower  income 
levels.  In  North  and  South  Carolina,  for  example,  among  families 
with  one  or  two  children  under  16  (types  2  and  3)  the  average  value 
of  food  was  $238  for  white  sharecroppers'  families  in  the  class 
$250-8499,  while  the  average  for  white  operators'  families  was  $16 
greater,  $254   (table  31). 

The  lower  value  of  the  sharecroppers'  food  generally  reflected  a 
lower  value  of  farm-furnished  products.  Thus,  in  the  Carolinas  among 
the  families  of  types  2  and  3  at  the  income  level  $250-8499.  the  average 
value  of  food  furnished  the  household  by  the  farm  was  s27  greater  for 
white  operators  than  sharecroppers;  $11  greater  for  Negro  operators 
than  sharecroppers.  It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  sharecrop- 
pers' farm-furnished  food  supplies  was  overestimated  to  a  somewhat 
greater  extent  than  that  of  operators  and,  therefore,  that  differences 
between  the  two  tenure  groups  were  larger  than  these  figures  indicate. 
In  obtaining  the  data  on  milk  consumption,  it  was  impossible  to 
differentiate  between   receipts  of  buttermilk,   skim  milk,   and   whole 
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milk.  There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  in  many  instances  the  milk 
used  by  the  families  of  sharecroppers  was  largely  buttermilk,  of  lower 
money  and  nutritive  value  than  whole  milk. 

Table  31. — money  value  of  food  (southeast  white  and  negro  operators 
and  sharecroppers):  Average  total  money  value  of  all  food  per  family  and  per 
food-expenditure  unit-meal,  expenditures  for  food,  value  of  farm-furnished  food, 
and  percentage  of  total  value  that  was  farm-furnished,  families  with  one  or  two 
children  under  16  and  no  others  {types  2  and  3),  selected  income  classes,  Southeast 
white  and  Negro  farm-operator  and  sharecropper  analysis  units,1  1935-36 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income  class 
(dollars) 


0-249 

250-499 .... 
500-749... 
750-999... 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499... 
500-749. . . 
750-999. . 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499 
500-749. . . 
750-999. . 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499 
500-749.  . 
750-999... 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499... 
500-749... 
750-999  . 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


White  farm 
operators 


North 
Carolina - 

South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


Negro  farm 
operators 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


White  share- 
croppers 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


Negro  share- 
croppers 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


Average  total  money  value  of  food 2  3 


$206 

$243 

$136 

$190 

4  $129 

$131 

$122 

254 

281 

223 

252 

238 

259 

209 

387 

389 

386 

368 

332 

370 

300 

435 

444 

395 

420 

448 

522 

387 

534 

526 

584 

505 

*  497 

415 
495 

497 
497 

<659 
4  492 

554 

Average  expenditures  for  food 


$116 
93 
112 
127 
135 
148 


$82 

$65 

$80 

4  $73 

$58 

$70 

68 

116 

93 

104 

81 

113 

108 

137 

121 

138 

108 

132 

118 

157 

178 

133 

137 

109 

116 

95 

179 

182 

4  129 

175 

4  181 

209 

187 

<250 

Average  value  of  farm-furnished  food 


$90 

$161 

$71 

161 

213 

107 

275 

281 

249 

308 

326 

238 

399 

410 

410 

406 

409 

*316 

$110 

4  $56 

159 

134 

247 

194 

242 

315 

236 

315 

286 

310 

$73 
178 
262 
385 


$52 

96 

168 

278 

4  530 

4  242 


Value  of  farm-furnished  food  as  a  percentage  of  total  value  of  food  3 


44 

66 

52 

58 

4  43 

56 

43 

63 

76 

48 

63 

56 

69 

46 

71 

72 

65 

67 

58 

71 

56 

71 

73 

60 

58 

70 

74 

72 

75 

78 

81 

57 

63 

4  80 

73 

70 

4  64 

58 

62 

4  49 

Average  money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit 5 


$0.  050 
.069 
.100 
.112 
.132 
.132 


.063 
.074 
.099 
.112 
.130 
.146 


$0. 040 

$0.  051 

4  $0. 030 

$0.  042 

$0.  033 

.059 

.065 

.066 

.072 

.057 

.097 

.090 

.090 

.099 

.077 

.098 

.096 

.123 

.134 

.104 

.128 

.103 

.131 

4.180 

4.110 

.130 

.126 

4.120 

$121 
211 
313 
453 


$74 

93 

111 

168 


$47 
118 
202 
285 


39 
56 
65 
63 


).034 
.055 
.077 
.106 


1  All  averages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class  (table  46).  See  Glossary  for  defini- 
tion of  terms.    See  tables  46  and  47  for  similar  data  for  all  income  classes. 

2  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  food  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  food. 

3  Excludes  the  value  of  food  received  as  gift  or  pay. 

4  Based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 

5  Includes  the  value  of  food  received  as  gift  or  pay  which  was  reported  by  a  small  proportion  of  families 
in  small  amounts.  (See  table  36  for  average  amounts  received  for  all  family  types  combined.)  For  descrip- 
tion of  method  used  in  computing,  see  Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit. 
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Money  outlays  for  food  showed  less  consistent  differences  between 

the  two  tenure  groups  than  total  value  of  food  consumption.  Among 
the  families  of  types  2  and  3  in  the  Carolinas,  the  average  expenditm 

of  the  white  operators  were  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  the  share- 
croppers; but  averages  for  Xegro  operators  exceeded  those  for  share- 
croppers at  most  comparable  levels.  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi 
section  the  situation  was  similar:  averages  for  white  operators  tended 
to  be  about  the  same  as  or  lower  than  those  for  sharecroppers,  while 
the  reverse  was  true  in  the  Xegro  groups. 

Food  produced  by  the  farm  was  a  larger  share  of  the  value  of  the 
total  food  supplies  of  operators'  than  of  sharecroppers'  families  of  this 
type  group  (types  2  and  3);  food  purchases,  a  somewhat  smaller  share 
at  most  income  levels.  In  the  income  classes  within  the  range  82 50- 
S  1.249  the  proportion  of  the  total  food  supply  of  white  families  in  the 
Carolinas  that  was  farm-furnished  ranged  from  63  to  75  percent  for 
the  former  tenure  group;  from  56  to  70  percent  for  the  latter. 

These  three-  and  four-person  families  of  both  operators  and  share- 
croppers, white  and  Xegro,  had  food  valued  at  an  average  of  7  cents 
or  less  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  in  the  two  income  classes 
below  S500  (table  31).  Some  families,  of  course,  exceeded  the  aver- 
age, while  others  fell  below.  There  is  strong  likelihood  that  most  of 
the  families  whose  food  was  valued  at  less  than  7  cents  per  unit-meal 
(i.  e..  less  than  about  $1.48  a  week  per  expenditure  unit)  had  diets  that 
would  have  been  graded  poor  from  the  standpoint  of  their  nutritive 
adequacy.  In  the  study  of  grade  of  diet,  based  on  records  of  actual 
food  consumption,  it  was  found  that  SO  percent  of  the  X'egro  families 
that  spent  less  than  $1.38  per  unit  per  week  had  diets  that  would  be 
classed  as  poor;  17  percent,  diets  classed  as  fair;  onlv  3  percent,  good 
diets  (see  p.  106.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  405). 

In  the  two  higher  income  classes  (S500-S749.  S750-S999)  average 
value  of  food  per  unit-meal  was  generally  between  9  and  11  cents. 
Of  the  families  that  were  near  or  a  little  below  the  average — in  the 
range  7-10  cents  per  unit-meal — about  one  in  five  had  diets  that  would 
be  classed  as  adequate;  39  percent,  fair  diets;  42  percent,  poor  diets, 
according- to  the  evidence  provided  by  the  food  records. 

The  families  of  the  operators  usually  had  food  of  a  somewhat  higher 
value  per  unit-meal  than  did  the  sharecroppers,  as  would  be  expected 
because  of  the  higher  value  of  their  total  food  supplies  for  the  year. 
At  the  upper  income  levels,  however,  the  average  values  for  the  share- 
croppers were  sometimes  the  larger.  The  operators'  families,  more 
secure  in  their  tenure  arrangements  and  with  more  control  over 
acreage  than  sharecroppers'  families,  may  have  been  better  able  to 
plan  and  carry  out  efficient  farm-home  management  plans  for  food 
production  for  household  use. 


Hou 


sing 


Homes  of  farm  operators  were  of  appreciably  greater  value  than 
those  of  sharecroppers  in  both  sections.  Differences  between  the  two 
tenure  groups  were  more  marked  among  white  than  Xegro  families. 
In  the  Carolinas  at  the  income  level  $250  $499,  for  example,  the 
average  value  of  the  dwellings  of  the  white  operators  was  $345  and  of 
the  sharecroppers.  $242— a  difference  of  $103;  for  the  Xegro  families 
the  two  comparable  averages,  $214  and  $200,  differed  by  only  $14 
(table  32). 
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Table  32. — value  and  size  of  family  homes  '(southeast  white  and  negro 
operators  and  sharecroppers):  Average  value  of  family  homes,  average  size  of 
family  homes,  percentage  of  families  having  more  than  one  person  per  room,  and 
average  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes,  selected  income  classes,  Southeast  white 
and  Negro  farm-operator  and  sharecropper  analysis  units,1  1935-36 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Family-income  class 
(dollars) 


0-249 

250-499,.. 
500-749. .. 
750-999. __ 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


t 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 


0-249 

250-499... 
500-749... 
750-999... 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


0-249 

250-499... 
500-749... 
750-999... 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 


White  farm 
operators 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


Negro  farm 
operators 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


White  share- 
croppers 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


Negro  share- 
croppers 


North 
Carolina- 
South 
Carolina 


Georgia- 
Missis- 
sippi 


Average  value  of  family  homes  2 


$236 

$345 

$150 

$131 

$139 

$154 

$116 

345 

305 

214 

187 

242 

202 

200 

456 

402 

314 

243 

358 

293 

298 

618 

490 

473 

337 

461 

373 

374 

814 

641 
699 

573 
712 

381 
419 

562 
618 

447 
514 

944 

$109 
152 
205 
230 


Average  number  of  rooms  in  family  homes  3 


3.59 

4.25 

3.50 

3.48 

3.28 

3.88 

3.51 

4.06 

4.40  . 

3.85 

3.79 

3.86 

3.77 

3.51 

4.32 

4.76 

4.19 

4.03 

4.07 

4.06 

3.90 

4.82 

5.03 

4.42 

4.26 

4.24 

4.68 

3.98 

5.10 

5.40 
5.62 

4.61 
4.83 

4.30 
4.41 

4.67 
4.62 

4.40 
4.45 

5.41 

3.23 
3.47 
3.90 
3.96 


Percentage  of  families  having  more  than  1  person  per  room  3 


36 

^0 

50 

19 

M3 

25 

49 

35 

22 

55 

37 

46 

36 

58 

38 

23 

55 

46 

44 

44 

59 

41 

25 

60 

33 

40 

42 

63 

36 

26 

54 

36 

45 

60 

31 

23 

67 

41 

46 

82 

41 

47 
54 
62 


Average  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes  5 


$29 

$43 

$17 

$14 

$17 

$19 

$14 

38 

34 

25 

22 

29 

24 

24 

51 

47 

35 

28 

43 

35 

36 

72 

57 

54 

41 

55 

45 

45 

94 

79 

89 

67 

80 

46 

48 

68 

74 

53 

62 

110 

$13 
18 
25 

28 


1  All  averages  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  in  each  class.     See  Glossary  for 
definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  For  white  farm  operators  see  table  26  for  data  on  value  of  family  homes  for  other  income  classes.    Income 
classes  other  than  those  shown  are  not  published  for  sharecroppers  and  Negroes. 

3  For  data  for  all  income  classes  see  the  report  Family  Housing  and  Facilities,  Misc.  Pub.  399. 

*  Percentage  based  on  fewer  than  10  cases. 

*  The  sum  of  expenditures  for  family  homes  and  the  value  of  farm-furnisheded  housing  (table  35) . 

The  dwellings  of  the  operators  were  larger  than  those  of  the  share- 
croppers— probably  one  reason  for  their  greater  value.  At  the  income 
level  cited  above,  the  average  number  of  rooms  in  the  homes  of  the 
white  operators  in  the  Carolinas  was  4.06  compared  with  3.86  in 
the  homes  of  the  sharecroppers.  Relatively  few  of  the  white  operators 
at  income  levels  below  $1,250  had  modern  facilities  in  their  homes; 
only  5  percent  or  fewer  in  either  section  had  any  running  wrater  at 
levels  represented  by  nine  or  more  cases,  but  scarcely  any  of  the 
white  sharecroppers— only  three  families — had  this  convenience. 
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With  their  smaller  dwellings,  relatively  more  of  the  families  of 
sharecroppers  were  crowded,  according  to  the  standard  of  one  room 
per  person.  In  North  and  South  Carolina  at  the  income  level  $250- 
$499,  46  percent  of  the  families  of  white  sharecroppers  had  less  space 
than  this,  35  percent  of  the  families  of  operators;  comparable  per- 
centages for  the  Negro  families  were  58  and  55. 

The  average  value  of  the  year's  occupancy  of  operators'  dwellings 
exceeded  that  of  sharecroppers'  with  few  exceptions,  as  would  be 
expected,  because  of  the  higher  value  of  the  structures.  Money 
expenditures  for  housing  were  practically  negligible  among  share- 
croppers' families,  amounting  to  $1  or  less  at  almost  every  income 
level.  Operators  spent  somewhat  more  but  their  average  outlays 
did  not  exceed  $11  for  either  racial  group  in  either  farm  section  at 
income  levels  below  $1,250. 

Household  Operation  and  Furnishings  and  Equipment 

The  money  value  of  all  items  of  household  operation — those  pur- 
chased and  those  furnished  by  the  farm — was  generally  less  for 
sharecroppers'  families  than  for  operators'  in  both  racial  groups. 
The  average  value  for  operators'  families  was  $47,  for  sharecroppers', 
$37,  among  the  white  groups  in  the  North  and  South  Carolina  section 
at  the  income  level  $250-$499,  for  example  (table  35).  The  operators 
also  had  higher  money  outlays  for  household  operation  than  the 
sharecroppers  and,  in  the  Carolinas,  larger  receipts  of  farm-furnished 
fuel,  as  indicated  by  money  value.  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi 
section,  however,  the  value  of  farm-furnished  fuel  received  by  white 
sharecroppers'  families  was  greater  than  for  operators'  at  three 
comparable  income  levels;  for  Negro  sharecroppers  it  was  greater  at 
two  of  the  four  comparable  levels.  Money  outlays  for  all  items  of 
household  operation  were  small  compared  with  the  value  of  fuel 
from  the  farm  at  the  lower  income  levels,  as  is  illustrated  bv  the 
following  data  for  the  level  $250-$499 :  Anme  raiue  o, u^uu  oration 

Analysis  unit:  Farm-  Money 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina:  Total  furnished  expenditures 

White  operators $47  $30  $17 

White  sharecroppers 37  25  12 

Negro  operators 41  31  10 

Negro  sharecroppers 36  27  9 

Georgia-Mississippi : 

White  operators 39  25  14 

White  sharecroppers 39  28  11 

Negro  operators 38  30  8 

Negro  sharecroppers 35  28  7 

No  very  consistent  differences  between  expenditures  for  household 
furnishings  and  equipment  by  sharecroppers'  and  operators'  families 
are  distinguishable.  Four-fifths  or  more  of  the  families  at  most  in- 
come levels  in  each  analysis  unit  purchased  some  equipment.  Average 
amounts  spent  were  small,  particularly  at  income  levels  below  $750 — 
$11  or  less  for  each  of  the  four  racial-tenure  groups  in  the  Georgia- 
Mississippi  section,  $18  or  less  in  the  Carolinas.  Above  the  8750 
line,  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  average  amounts  spent 
by  both  tenure  groups. 
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Clothing 

Additions  to  wardrobes  during  the  year  usually  called  for  larger 
average  outlays  by  sharecroppers'  than  by  operators'  families  of 
type  1  in  both  racial  groups  and  both  farm  sections.  Among  families 
of  types  2  and  3,  also,  sharecroppers  tended  to  outrank  operators 
except  among  the  white  families  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  Ranks 
of  the  two  tenure  groups  did  not  follow  a  consistent  pattern  among 
families  of  types  4  and  5.  Among  those  of  types  6  and  7,  operators' 
families  usually  had  the  larger  average  expenditures — the  reverse  of 
the  general  situation  for  the  small  families  of  type  1  and  types  2  and  3 
(table  48).  These  differences  in  the  ranking  of  the  tenure  groups  in 
the  large  and  the  small  families  are  illustrated  by  the  following  data  for 
families  in  the  income  class  $500-$749:         .  a  „     ,  ...  ...  ,    ., 

Average  clothing  expenditures  per  family 

Analysis  unit:  Types  2  Types  6 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina:  Type  l  and  3  and  7 

White  operators $50  $62  $77 

White  sharecroppers 57  70  60 

Negro  operators 47  49  88 

Negro  sharecroppers 55  56  71 

Georgia-Mississippi : 

White  operators 40  62  70 

White  sharecroppers 41  55  57 

Negro  operators 43  57  53 

Negro  sharecroppers 52  59  45 

Age  differences  may  account  in  part  for  the  larger  clothing  outlays 
of  families  of  sharecroppers  than  of  operators  in  the  type  groups  1  and 
2  and  3,  combined.  The  croppers'  families  were  appreciably  younger; 
the  median  age  of  husbands  in  the  type  1  families  was  30  years,  26 
years  below  that  for  the  operators  (56  years),  for  the  white  families  in 
the  Georgia-Mississippi  section,  for  example.  Probably  both  the 
younger  husbands  and  their  wives  in  the  sharecroppers'  families  did 
more  outdoor  work  and  had  to  have  clothes  replaced  more  often  than 
the  older,  less  active  farm  operators  and  their  wives. 

Among  the  families  of  types  6  and  7,  the  median  age  of  husbands  in 
the  group  of  operators  was  from  5  to  7  years  higher  than  in  the  group 
of  sharecroppers — 44  years  as  compared  with  37  for  the  white  families 
in  the  Carolinas.  Families  in  the  former  tenure  group,  therefore,  may 
have  had  more  sons  and  daughters  in  their  teens  or  early  twenties 
whose  clothing  outlays  would  be  greater  than  those  of  younger  chil- 
dren. Expenditures  of  all  family  members  other  than  husbands  and 
wives  tended  to  be  larger  in  the  operators'  than  in  the  sharecroppers' 
families  of  these  types;  at  the  level  $500-$749,  in  the  Carolinas,  aver- 
ages were  $43  and  $33,  respectively,  for  all  such  members  in  the  two 
groups  of  white  families.  However,  the  higher  outlays  for  sons  and 
daughters  do  not  fully  explain  the  differences  between  the  tenure 
groups;  amounts  spent  by  husbands  and  wives  in  families  of  operators 
also  tended  to  exceed  those  among  sharecroppers  in  this  family-type 
group. 

Amounts  spent  for  dress  by  husbands  were  consistently  greater  than 
amounts  spent  by  wives  in  both  tenure  groups  in  both  Southeast  sec- 
tions— the  reverse  of  the  tendency  noted  in  most  farm  sections  in  the 
other  regions  (table  38).     The  extent  of  the  difference  between  hus- 
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bands'  and  wives'  outlays  is  illustrated  by  the  following  data  for  fami- 
lies in  -North  and  South  Carolina  in  the  income  class  $500-$999: 

Average  clothing  expenditures 
of  specified  family  me  mbers 

Racial  group  and  Status  in  familv:                                      Operators'  Sharecropper"' 

White  families:                                                              families  families 

Husbands S23  $25 

Wives 19  22 

Sons  in  the  age  range  16-29 26  24 

Daughters  in  the  age  range  16-29 21  24 

Negro  families: 

Husbands 18  19 

Wives 14  16 

Sons  in  the  age  range  16-29 24  25 

Daughters  in  the  age  range  16-29 16  16 

Sons  in  the  age  range  16-29  generally  spent  more  for  clothing  than 
any  other  group  of  family  members — more  than  husbands,  wives, 
daughters  of  this  age  group,  or  younger  children  of  either  sex.  How- 
ever, in  two  analysis  units — the  Negro  operators  in  Georgia  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  white  sharecroppers  in  the  Carolinas — average  out- 
lays of  husbands  were  about  the  same  as  or  greater  than  those  of  sons 
at  three  of  the  four  income  levels  represented;  among  the  white  opera- 
tors' families  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  expenditures  of  daughters  of 
similar  age  usually  were  greater.  The  high  ranking  of  sons  in  most 
sections  of  the  Southeast  was  somewhat  different  from  that  noted  in 
families  of  operators  in  the  North  and  West;  there,  as  among  the 
white  operators'  families  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  average  expendi- 
tures for  clothing  of  daughters  in  the  age  range  16-29  generally  ex- 
ceeded those  of  other  family  members. 

Average  outlays  of  daughters  in  the  age  range  16-29  were  generally 
greater  than  those  of  wives  in  each  racial-tenure  group  in  the  Caro- 
linas. and  among  the  white  operators'  and  sharecroppers'  families  in 
Georgia  and  Mississippi.  However,  wives  tended  to  outrank  daugh- 
ters among  Negro  families — both  tenure  groups — in  this  latter  section. 

Automobile  and  Other  Transportation 

Walking  must  have  been  the  accepted  way  of  travel  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lower  income  families  in  each  of  the  racial-tenure  groups. 
No  outlays  for  transportation  of  any  sort — by  automobile,  bus,  trolley. 
or  horse  and  carriage — were  made  by  approximately  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  of  operators  and  sharecroppers,  white  and 
Negro,  in  income  classes  below  $750  in  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section ; 
in  the  Carolinas.  in  comparable  classes,  percentages  ranged  from  about 
40  to  60  percent  for  most  of  the  racial-tenure-income  groups.  Some 
of  these  families  that  spent  nothing  may  have  used  the  farm  wagon 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  mule  for  trips  to  shopping  centers;  but  others. 
especially  the  sharecroppers,  may  not  have  had  such  farm  equipment. 
At  levels  above  $750,  the  percentage  of  families  with  no  outlays  for 
transportation  declined  in  each  of  the  racial-tenure  groups. 

Families  that  spent  nothing  for  transportation  were  more  frequent 
among  the  sharecroppers  than  among  the  operators,  except  among  the 
Negroes  in  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section  where  the  two  tenure  groups 
showed  no  consistent  differences  at  comparable  income  levels.     The 
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extent  of  the  tenure-group  differences  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
data  for  the  income  class  $250-$499: 

Percent-  Families  owning 
age  of         automobiles  i 

families  — 

having  Average 

no  trans-  expendi- 

.        1  .  portation  tares  for 

Analysis  unit :  expendi-  Percent-  car  opera- 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina:  turesi  age  Hon 

White  operators 52  28         $39 

White  sharecroppers 58  17  21 

Negro  operators 43  27  35 

Negro  sharecroppers 52  21  23 

Georgia-Mississippi : 

White  operators 53  35  30 

White  sharecroppers 72  12  23 

Negro  operators 57  17  30 

Negro  sharecroppers 65         12  24 

1  See  table  39  for  percentage  of  families  owning  in  other  income  classes;  other  data  are  from  U.S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Misc.  Pub.  415,  tables  38  and  40. 

Average  expenditures  for  travel  and  transportation  other  than  by 
family  automobile  were  small  for  both  operators'  and  sharecroppers' 
families,  seldom  amounting  to  more  than  $1  or  $2  at  the  income  levels 
below  $1,000.  Thus,  outlays  for  family  use  of  the  farm  automobile 
absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  the  total  transportation  bill  of 
families  of  both  tenure  groups  even  in  the  lowest  income  classes,  al- 
though at  these  levels  fewer  families  spent  for  automobile  operation  and 
purchase  than  for  all  other  forms  of  transportation. 

Automobiles  were  owned  by  an  appreciably  larger  proportion  of  the 
operators'  families  than  of  the  sharecroppers' — by  28  percent  compared 
with  17  percent  at  the  income  level  $250-$499,  for  example,  among  the 
white  families  in  the  Carolinas.  Average  outlays  of  car-owning  fam- 
ilies for  automobile  operation  (household  share)  were  generally  greater, 
also,  for  the  former  tenure  group;  however,  exceptions  were  found 
among  the  Negro  families  at  income  levels  above  $500  in  both  sections. 

Other  Consumption  Categories 

Medical  care  expenditures  generally  comprised  from  3  to  6  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  consumption  of  both  operators'  and  sharecroppers' 
families  at  income  levels  for  which  comparisons  may  be  made. 
Amounts  spent  tended  to  be  somewhat  lower  among  sharecroppers' 
families  than  among  operators',  though  this  tendency  was  more  marked 
at  income  levels  below  $750  than  above,  and  among  small  than  large 
families.  At  the  income  level  $500-$749,  average  medical  care  ex- 
penditures of  white,  two-person  families  (type  1)  in  Georgia-Missis- 
sippi were  $30  for  the  operator  group  and  $24  for  the  sharecroppers; 
in  the  Carolinas,  $36  and  $27  (table  46). 

Average  outlays  for  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  greater  for  operators'  than  for  sharecroppers'  families. 
Thus,  in  the  Carolinas,  in  the  income  class  $500-$749  white  operators' 
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families  had  average  expenditures  of  $9  and  white  sharecroppers', 
$7;  outlays  of  Negro  operators'  families  averaged  $12  and  of  Negro 
sharecroppers',  $7  (table  35). 

Recreation  expenditures  did  not  appear  to  differ  consistently  be- 
tween the  two  tenure  groups.  Both  white  sharecroppers'  and  opera- 
tors' families  in  the  Carolinas  tended  to  have  larger  outlays  for  recrea- 
tion than  other  groups  of  farm  families  of  similar  composition  and  in- 
come in  the  Southeast  region.  In  this  section  the  average  amounts 
spent  by  the  sharecroppers  were  as  great  as  or  greater  than  those  spent 
by  the  operators  at  most  income  levels.  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi 
section,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  large  families  the  expenditures 
of  the  white  sharecroppers  generally  were  the  smaller;  among  Negro 
families,  there  appeared  to  be  no  clear-cut  differences  between  the  two 
tenure  groups.  The  following  figures  for  families  in  the  income  class 
$500-$749  illustrate  the  level  of  expenditures  for  recreation: 

Average  expenditures  for 
recreation 

North  Caroli- 
na-South Georgia- 
Racial-tenure  group:                                                                     Carolina         Mississippi 

White  operators $11  $6 

White  sharecroppers 12  6 

•   Negro  operators 5  3 

Negro  sharecroppers 7  3 

Personal  care  expenditures  were  fairly  similar  for  operators'  and 
sharecroppers'  families  of  the  same  type  and  income  class;  such  differ- 
ences as  did  occur  were  generally  quite  small.  Apparently  in  outlays 
for  personal  care,  as  in  those  for  clothing,  .differences  between  the 
tenure  groups  were  related  to  age  and  family  size.  Among  the  small 
families,  those  of  the  sharecroppers,  which  were  younger  than  those  of 
operators,  tended  to  have  the  greater  outlays  for  personal  care; 
among  large  families,  those  of  the  operators  generally  ranked  higher. 
Thus,  in  the  Carolinas  in  the  income  class  $500-$749,  type  1  families 
had  outlays  averaging  $10  for  white  operators;  $11  for  sharecroppers; 
on  the  other  hand,  among  the  large  families  of  types  6  and  7  averages 
were  $9  for  white  operators,  $8  for  sharecroppers. 

Tobacco  expenditures  of  sharecroppers'  families  usually  exceeded 
those  of  operators'  of  comparable  family  type  and  income  class. 
This  was  true  for  both  white  and  Negro  groups  in  the  two  sections, 
although  differences  were  somewhat  more  marked  in  the  Carolinas. 
In  the  income  class  $500-$749,  for  example,  white  sharecroppers' 
families  of  types  4  and  5  in  the  Carolinas  spent  amounts  averaging 
$19  and  those  of  white  operators,  $14;  among  Negro  families  the 
averages  were  $13  and  $11.  In  general,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
sharecroppers'  than  of  the  operators'  families  purchased  tobacco. 

Expenditures  for  reading  were  small  for  both  sharecroppers'  and 
operators'  families  and  accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  consumption  in  the  income  classes  which  permit  comparisons 
of  >the  two  tenure  groups.  Relatively  more  of  the  operators'  than  of 
the  sharecroppers'  families  spent  for  reading  matter.  Average  ex- 
penditures (based  on  all  families)  showed  little  difference  at  the  lower 
income  levels  but  were  somewhat  greater  for  the  operator  group  at  the 
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upper  income  levels,  as  is  shown  below  by  data  for  families  of  types 
6  and  7  in  the  income  class  $750-$999: 

Percentage  Average  expenditures  for — 

.  .  of  families 

Analysis  unit:  spending  Formal 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina:  for  reading  Reading  education 

White  operators 80  $5  $14 

White  sharecroppers 66  3  9 

Negro  operators 55  2  10 

Negro  sharecroppers 28  1  7 

Georgia- Mississippi : 

White  operators 95  4  14 

White  sharecroppers 69  3  13 

Negro  operators 67  2  8 

Negro  sharecroppers 55  2  11 

Amounts  spent  for  formal  education  also  tended  to  be  greater  for 
operators'  families  than  for  those  of  sharecroppers,  as  is  illustrated 
above.  The  two  tenure  groups  differed  more  in  the  average  outlays 
of  families  having  such  expenditures  than  in  the  proportion  spending. 

Comparison   of  the  Consumption   Patterns  of  Negro  and  White 

Families 

Consumption,  Surplus  and  Deficit 

The  value  of  consumption  of  Negro  families  was  considerably 
smaller  than  that  of  white  in  each  of  the  tenure  groups.  Thus,  in  the 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina  section  in  the  income  class  $250- 
$499,  average  values  for  the  operators'  families  were  $520  for  the 
white  and  $441  for  the  Negro;  for  the  sharecroppers'  families,  $439 
and  $388.  Differences  between  the  white  and  Negro  operators  tended 
to  be  greater  than  differences  between  the  two  groups  of  sharecrop- 
pers (table  30). 

Since  the  Negro  families  maintained  a  lower  value  of  consumption 
than  the  white,  relatively  fewer  ended  the  year  with  a  deficit;  the 
average  deficit  of  all  families  in  the  lower  income  classes  was  smaller 
and  the  average  surplus  in  the  upper  classes  greater  for  the  former 
racial  group.  In  the  Carolinas  at  the  level  $250-$499,  the  average 
net  deficit  of  the  Negro  operators'  families  was  $52  compared  with 
$114  for  those  of  the  white  operators.  The  percentage  of  families 
incurring  a  deficit  was  61  for  the  former  group,  71  for  the  latter. 
The  Negro  families,  as  a  group,  achieved  a  net  surplus  at  the  level 
$500-$749;  the  white,  at  the  level  $1,  000-$l,249. 

The  average  value  of  farm-furnished  housing,  food,  and  fuel  was 
consistently  smaller  for  Negro  than  for  white  families  of  comparable 
tenure  and  income  groups.  The  differences  were  almost  as  persistent 
in  direction,  even  though  smaller  in  absolute  amount,  as  were  the 
differences  in  the  total  value  of  consumption.  Thus,  in  the  Carolinas, 
in  the  income  class  $250-$499,  the  average  value  of  family  living  from 
the  farm  amounted  to  $244  for  white  operators'  families,  $194  for 
those  of  Negro  operators;  for  the  corresponding  groups  of  share- 
croppers' families  averages  were  $189  and  $153. 

Average  money  expenditures  for  living  were  likewise  generally 
smaller  for  Negro  than  white  families,  but  differences  were  not  so 
great  as  in  the  value  of  farm-furnished  goods  and  in  the  total  value 
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of  consumption.  At  the  level  cited  above,  for  example,  the  average 
value  of  consumption  of  white  operators'  families  exceeded  that  of 
Negro  operators  by  $79;  value  of  living  from  the  farm,  by  $50;  money 
outlavs  for  living,  bv  $29. 

Comparisons  of  the  two  racial  groups  based  on  families  of  similar 
composition  (i.  e.,  on  family-type  groups)  showed  differences  similar 
to  those  noted  above  for  all  type  groups  combined.  In  making  such 
comparisons,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  members 
in  Negro  families  of  types  6  and  7  was  somewhat  larger  than  in  the 
white  (tables  44  and  48). 

Patterns  of  Family  Consumption 

Differences  in  the  consumption  patterns  of  white  and  Xegro  families 
were  similar  in  direction  for  operators  and  sharecroppers — that  is,  the 
ranking  of  the  two  racial  groups  was  generally  the  same  regardless  of 
tenure.  But  the  extent  of  the  differences  tended  to  be  greater  among 
the  operators.  The  discussion  that  follows,  therefore,  has  been  based 
chiefly  upon  that  group,  with  occasional  illustrations  from  the  share- 
croppers' families. 

Food 

The  value  of  food  consumed  by  Xegro  operators'  families  was  con- 
sistently less  than  that  of  comparable  groups  of  white  families  in  both 
sections.  Among  families  of  types  2  and  3  in  the  Carolinas  at  the 
income  level  $250-8499.  the  average  value  of  the  year's  food  supply 
was  $223  for  Xegro  operators.  siy54 — $31  more — for  the  white.  But 
although  the  money  value  of  the  food  of  the  Xegro  families  was  the 
smaller,  it  represented  a  somewhat  larger  share  of  their  value  of 
consumption — 56  percent  as  compared  with  50  percent  for  the  families 
cited  (table  46). 

The  higher  values  of  food  for  the  white  operators'  families  reflected 
their  more  generous  receipts  from  their  farms — products  with  an 
average  value  of  $161  compared  with  $107  for  the  Xegro  families,  at 
the  income  level  $250-$499.  The  average  money  expenditures  of 
the  former  families,  $93,  were  $23  less  than  those  of  the  latter;  but  at 
some  of  the  other  income  levels  these  rankings  of  the  racial  groups 
were  reversed,  the  X'egroes  spending  less  than  the  white  families. 

The  money  value  of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  was 
higher  for  the  white  operators'  families  than  for  the  Xegro.  as  would 
be  expected  because  of  the  greater  average  value  of  their  year's  food 
supplies.  In  the  Carolinas.  for  example,  at  the  level  $250-$499,  the 
average  value  per  unit-meal  was  $0,069  for  the  white  operators' 
families  of  types  2  and  3,  $0,059  for  the  Xegro  families.  In  the 
Georgia-Mississippi  section,  comparable  averages  were  $0,074  and 
$0,065.  The  Xegro  families,  therefore,  probably  had  meals  some- 
what less  adequate  from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  than  those  of  the 
white  families,  since  money  value  and  nutritive  value  are  closely 
related.  But  when  Xegro  families  had  food  comparable  in  money 
value  to  that  of  white  families,  their  diets  rated  i:ood,  fair,  or  poor  in 
about  the  same  proportions.  In  other  words,  the  Xegro  home- 
makers  showed  managerial  ability  in  diet  planning  that  was  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  white  homemakers. 
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Housing 

Differences  in  the  housing  of  Negro  and  white  families  were  even 
more  marked  than  differences  in  the  money  value  of  their  food  supplies. 
Dwellings  of  the  Negro  operators'  families  had  an  average  value  from 
$100  to  $200  lower  than  that  of  dwellings  of  white  operators  at  most 
income  levels.  In  the  Carolinas,  for  example,  at  the  level  $250-$499, 
the  average  value  of  the  homes  of  the  Negro  operators  was  $214;  of 
the  white  operators,  $345.  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section, 
averages  were  $187  and  $305,  respectively  (table  32). 

The  lower  value  of  the  homes  of  the  Negro  than  the  white  operators 
was  due  in  part  to  their  smaller  size.  The  average  number  of  rooms 
was  3.85  for  the  former  families  and  4.06  for  the  latter  in  the  Carolinas, 
at  the  income  level  $250-$499,  for  example.  The  white  families  fared 
but  little  better  than  the  Negro  with  respect  to  modern  housing 
facilities.  In  the  Carolinas,  none  of  the  Negro  operators'  homes 
were  provided  with  any  running  water,  and  only  5  percent  or  fewer 
of  the  white  operators'  families  enjoyed  such  facilities  in  income 
classes  below  $1,250. 

There  was  more  overcrowding  of  the  Negro  than  the  white  families, 
especially  in  the  Carolinas  where  the  group  of  Negro  operators  not 
only  had  smaller  homes  but  included  relatively  more  of  the  large 
families  of  types  6  and  7  than  did  the  group  of  white  operators.  At 
the  income  level  $250-$499,  55  percent  of  the  Negro  operators' 
families  had  less  space  than  one  room  per  person  as  compared  with 
35  percent  of  the  white;  10  percent  of  the  former  group  had  more 
than  two  persons  for  every  room  while  only  3  percent  of  the  latter 
were  thus  overcrowded. 

Household  Operation  and  Furnishings  and  Equipment 

The  average  value  of  all  items  of  household  operation  was  smaller 
for  Negro  than  white  families  at  practically  all  income  levels.  Differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  of  sharecroppers  tended  to  be  less 
marked  than  between  the  operators.  In  the  Carolinas,  for  example, 
at  the  income  level  $250-$499,  the  average  value  of  household  opera- 
tion for  white  operators'  families  was  $6  greater  than  for  those  of 
Negro  operators — $47  compared  with  $41;  the  average  value  for 
white  sharecroppers'  families  only  $1  greater,  $37  as  compared  with 
$36  (table  35). 

Money  outlays  for  household  operation  by  Negro  families  were 
uniformly  smaller  than  those  of  comparable  groups  of  white  families, 
but  no  consistent  differences  appeared  in  the  value  of  farm-furnished 
fuel.  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi  analysis  units,  there  was  some 
tendency  for  the  value  of  fuel  supplied  by  the  farm  for  Negro  families 
to  be  above  that  for  white  families;  in  the  Carolinas,  however,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  systematic  differences. 

Expenditures  for  household  furnishings  and  equipment  tended  to 
be  slightly  more  for  white  than  for  Negro  families;  however,  differences 
were  not  clear-cut,  particularly  in  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina 
section. 

Clothing  and  Personal  Care 

Negro  families  tended  to  spend  less  for  additions  to  their  ward- 
robes than  white  families  of  similar  composition,  tenure  status,  and 
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income;  but  differences  frequently  were  not  great  nor  were  they 
always  consistent  in  direction.  The  tendency  was  more  clearly 
indicated  by  the  average  outlays  for  families  of  types  2  and  3,  les9 
clearly  indicated  by  averages  for  type  1  than  for  other  types  (table  48). 
Not  only  total  family  outlays  but  those  of  husbands,  wives,  and  other 
members  tended  to  be  smaller  for  Negro  than  white  groups,  as  is 
illustrated  below  by  data  for  families  of  types  2  and  3  in  the  income 
class  $250-$499  in  the  Carolinas: 

Average  clothing  expenditures  per  family  for— 

Racial-tenure  group:                                              Husbands  Wives  Others 

White  operators $19  $18  $14 

Negro  operators 17  14  9 

White  sharecroppers 20  18  13 

Negro  sharecroppers 17  15  9 

Personal  care  expenditures  of  white  families  were  greater  than  those 
of  comparable  groups  of  Negroes,  almost  without  exception.  For 
both  racial  groups,  however,  such  expenditures  were  comparatively 
small,  comprising  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  value  of  consumption 
at  income  levels  for  which  comparisons  may  be  made.  The  extent 
of  the  differences  between  the  groups  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures  for  operators'  families  of  types  4  and  5  at  the  income  level 
$250-$499:  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section,  white  families,  $6, 
and  Negroes,  $4;  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  white  families,  $10, 
and  Negroes,  $6  (table  48). 

Automobile  and  Other  Transportation 

Relatively  fewer  Negro  than  white  families  in  both  sections  owned 
automobiles,  but  relatively  more  of  the  former  spent  for  other  trans- 
portation— for  the  most  part  local  travel.  Thus,  in  the  Georgia- 
Mississippi  section  at  the  income  level  $250-$499,  17  percent  of  the 
Negro  operators  owned  cars  compared  with  35  percent  of  the  white; 
however,  28  percent  of  the  Negro  families  had  expenditures  for  other 
travel  and  transportation  and  only  15  percent  of  the  white  (tables  34 
and  39). 

Outlays  for  travel  and  transportation  other  than  by  automobile, 
comparatively  small  for  both  racial  groups,  were  slightly  larger  for 
the  Negro  than  for  the  white  operators.  In  the  income  class  $750- 
$999,  for  example,  among  operators'  families  in  the  Georgia-Mississippi 
section  amounts  spent  averaged  $4  for  the  Negroes,  $2  for  the  white 
group.  Automobile  expenditures  comprised  the  major  portion  of  the 
total  transportation  bill  of  both  white  and  Negro  families — three- 
fourths  or  more  at  all  levels  above  $250. 

Automobile  outlays — total  purchase  and  operation — of  white  farm 
operators'  families  tended  to  be  larger  than  those  of  comparable 
Negro  groups,  differences  being  more  consistent  in  the  Georgia- 
Mississippi  counties  than  in  the  Carolinas.  In  the  former  section, 
for  example,  the  average  expenditures  of  white  operators'  families  in 
the  income  class  $250-$499  were  $15  compared  with  $6  for  the 
Negroes.  The  difference  reflected  both  the  larger  proportion  of  white 
families  having  automobiles  and  the  greater  average  amounts  spent 
by  the  car  owners.  In  the  Carolinas,  differences  between  the  racial 
groups,  both  in  proportion  of  families  owning  and  in  average  outlays, 
were  not  so  great  as  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 
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Other  Consumption  Categories 

Medical  care  expenditures  of  Negro  operators'  families  were  defi- 
nitely lower  than  those  of  white  families  at  comparable  income  levels. 
In  the  Carolinas  in  the  class  $250-$499,  for  example,  white  operators' 
families  spent  amounts  averaging  $38,  Negro  families,  $19.  In  the 
Georgia-Mississippi  counties,  differences  in  expenditures  of  the  two 
racial  groups  were  not  generally  so  great;  averages  were  $15  and  $12 
at  this  income  level  (table  35). 

Outlays  for  gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes  tended  to  be  slightly 
greater  for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white  group  at  income  levels  below 
$750;  but  at  the  upper  levels,  the  outlays  of  the  white  operators 
generally  exceeded  those  of  Negroes.  Thus,  in  the  Carolina  section, 
at  the  level  $250-$499,  white  operators'  families  had  expenditures 
averaging  $6  and  Negro  families,  $7;  but  at  the  level  $1,000-$  1,249, 
the  averages  were  $24  and  $17  for  the  two  racial  groups.  Such 
expenditures  comprised  but  3  percent  or  less  of  the  total  value  of 
consumption  among  both  racial  groups  at  most  income  levels. 

Recreation  expenditures  of  white  farm  families  generally  exceeded 
those  of  comparable  groups  of  Negroes.  Differences  between  the 
two  racial  groups  in  both  sections  tended  to  be  greater  at  the  upper 
income  levels  than  at  the  lower,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures 
for  operators'  families  of  types  2  and  3  in  selected  income  classes: 

Average  expenditures  for  recreation, 
.  jamilies  in  the  income  class — 

Analysis  unit:  . 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina:  $S50-U99       mo-ms 

White  operators $11  $20 

Negro  operators 3  5 

Georgia- Mississippi: 

White  operators 6  17 

Negro  operators 3  8 

Eighty  percent  or  more  of  the  farm  operators'  families  of  both 
racial  groups  at  most  income  levels  had  some  expenditures  for  tobacco. 
The  proportion  tended  to  be  slightly  greater  for  the  Negro  than  the 
white  families,  especially  those  of  type  1  and  types  2  and  3;  among 
the  larger  families,  differences  were  less  consistent.  Tobacco  expendi- 
tures of  white  families  usually  exceeded  those  of  Negroes  in  the 
Carolinas.  At  the  income  level  $250-$499,  average  outlays  of 
operators'  families  of  types  2  and  3  were  $10  for  the  former  group  and 
$9  for  the  latter.  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section  no  consistent 
differences  appeared  in  the  average  amounts  spent  by  the  two  racial 
groups  (table  46). 

Average  expenditures  for  reading  matter  and  the  relative  number 
of  families  having  such  outlays  were  higher  among  white  than  Negro 
families.  In  the  North  Carolina-South  Carolina  section,  at  the  level 
$250-$499,  for  example,  71  percent  of  the  white  operators'  families 
of  types  4  and  5  spent  for  reading,  36  percent  of  the  Negroes;  average 
amounts  spent  by  the  two  racial  groups  (all-family  average)  were  $3 
and  $1,  respectively  (table  46). 

Average  amounts  spent  for  formal  education  by  white  farm  opera- 
tors' families  in  general  were  higher  than  for  comparable  Negro 
groups.  In  the  Georgia-Mississippi  section,  for  example,  among 
families  of  types  6  and  7  in  the  income  class  $250-$499  outlays  of  the 
white  families  averaged  $9  and  of  the  Negro,  $4  (table  46). 
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Text  Tables 

SECTION   2 
Table 
No.  Page 

1.  Family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit  (Pennsyl- 

vania-Ohio): Average  family  income,  value  of  consumption,  net 
surplus  or  deficit,  and  net  balancing  difference;  percentage  of 
families  having  a  surplus  or  a  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported; 
by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 11 

2.  Value  of  consumption  as  distributed  among  major  categories  of  goods 

and  services  (Pennsylvania- Ohio):  Average  size  of  family,  average 
value  of  consumption  both  purchased  and  farm-furnished,  and  dis- 
tribution of  value  of  consumption  among  major  categories  of  goods 
and  services,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1 935-36.  _  15 

3.  Value  of  all  consumption  and  of  farm-furnished  food,  housing,  and 

household  operation  (Pennsylvania-Ohio):  Value  of  consumption, 
average  value  of  farm-furnished  food,  housing,  and  household  opera- 
tion, and  expenditures  for  each  of  these  categories  and  for  all  other 
categories  combined,  by  income,  Pennsvlvania-Ohio  analvsis  unit, 
^  1935-36 .. 17 

4.  Family    expenditures    (Pennsylvania-Ohio):  Percentage     of     families 

having  expenditures  for  specified  categories  of  goods  and  services, 
average  total  expenditures,  and  percentage  distribution  of  expendi- 
tures, by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 19 

5.  Housing   expenditures;    value,    size,    and   facilities    of   family    homes 

(Pennsylvania-Ohio):  Average  value  of  family  homes;  average 
value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes,  and  expenditures  for  family 
homes  and  other  housing;  average  size  of  family  homes;  and  per- 
centage of  homes  having  specified  facilities;  by  income,  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio analysis  unit,  1935-36 26 

6.  Household  operation  (Pennsylvania-Ohio):     Total  value  of  fuel,  light, 

and  refrigeration,  average  expenditures,  and  percentage  purchased; 
average  expenditures  for  specified  fuels;  percentage  distribution  of 
total  value  of  household  operation  among  the  three  subgroups; 
percentage  of  families  owning  refrigerators,  and  average  expendi- 
tures for  ice;  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36.  _  29 

7.  Clothing   (Pennsylvania-Ohio) :   Percentage    of    husbands,  wives,  and 

other  family  members  having  expenditures  for  clothing,  and  average 
expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio   analysis    unit,   1935-36 33 

8.  Automobile    (Pennsylvania-Ohio):   Percentage    of     families     owning 

automobiles,  percentage  purchasing  during  the  report  year,  and 
percentage  using  automobiles  for  business;  average  expenditures  for 
purchase  and  operation,  average  gross  purchase  price  of  new  and 
used  automobiles,  and  percentage  of  expenditures  charged  to  busi- 
ness; bv  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 35 

9.  Recreation   (Pennsylvania-Ohio):   Percentage  of  families    having    ex- 

penditures for  recreation  of  specified  types,  average  amounts  spent, 
and  percentage  distribution  of  expenditures,  by  income,  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio analysis  unit,  1935-36 ., 39 

10.  Distribution  of  families  by  total  value  of  consumption  (Pennsylvania- 

Ohio):  Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  total  value  of  con- 
sumption, by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 43 

11.  Distribution  of  families  by  amount  of  surplus  or  deficit  (Pennsylvania- 

Ohio):      Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  amount  of  surplus 

or  deficit,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 45 
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12.  Distribution  of  families  by  total  expenditures  for  family  living  (Penn- 

sylvania-Ohio): Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  total  ex- 
penditures for  family  living,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis 
unit,  1935-36 45 

13.  Range  of  value  of    consumption    (Pennsylvania-Ohio):   Lowest  and 

highest  value  and  expenditures  reported  for  specified  categories  of 
goods  and  services,  families  with  one  child  under  16  and  no  others 
(tvpe  2),  selected  income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit, 
1935-36 46 

14.  Expenditure  variability:   Coefficient  of  variation    of   expenditures  for 

specified  categories  of  goods  and  services,  4  white  farm-operator 
analysis  units  in  7  States,  1935-36 49 

15.  Estimated   value   of   consumption   of  families  with  specified  incomes 

(Pennsylvania-Ohio):  Estimated  average  net  surplus  or  deficit, 
average  value  of  consumption  both  purchased  and  farm-furnished, 
and  distribution  of  value  of  consumption  among  major  categories  of 
goods  and  services,  for  families  with  incomes  of  specified  amounts, 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 52 

section  3 

16.  Value  of  consumption  and  surplus  or  deficit,  by  family  type:   Average 

value  of  consumption,  average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  and  percentage 
of  families  having  a  deficit,  by  family  type  for  selected  income  classes, 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 57 

17.  Expenditures  for  family  living  and  value  of  farm-furnished  products, 

by  family  type:  Average  expenditures  for  family  living,  value  of 
farm-furnished  products,  and  value  of  farm-furnished  products  as 
a  percentage  of  total  value  of  consumption,  by  family  type  for 
selected  income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36.  _         58 

18.  Money  value  of  food,  by  family  type:   Average  money  value    of    all 

food  per  family  and  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  expenditures 
for  food,  value  of  farm-furnished  food,  and  percentage  of  families 
having  food  of  specified  money  value  per  food-expenditure  unit- 
meal,  by  family  type  for  selected  income  classes,  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 60 

19.  Value  of  family  homes,  by  family  type:    Average  value  of  family  homes, 

average  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes,  and  percentage  of  fami- 
lies having  hot  and  cold  water  in  both  kitchen  and  bath,  by  family 
type  for  selected  income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit, 
1935-36 67 

20.  Total  value  of  consumption  as  divided  between  two  groups  of  goods 

and  services,  by  family  type  (Pennsylvania-Ohio) :  Average  total 
value  of  consumption,  average  value  of  food,  clothing,  personal  care, 
and  education  combined,  and  of  all  other  goods  and  services  com- 
bined, by  family  type  for  selected  income  classes,  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 75 

21.  Total  value  of  consumption  as  divided  between  two  groups  of  goods 

and  services,  by  family  type  (12  farm  sections) :  Average  total  value 
of  consumption,  average  value  of  food,  clothing,  personal  care,  and 
education  combined,  and  of  all  other  goods  and  services  combined, 
by  family  type  for  income  class  $1,250-$1,  499,  12  white  farm- 
operator  analysis  units  in  18  States,  1935-36 76 

SECTION   4 

22.  Income  distribution,  median  income   (sectional  comparisons) :     Per- 

centage distribution  of  nonrelief  families  in  the  income  sample 
by  income,  and  median  income  of  nonrelief  families  only  and  of 
relief  and  nonrelief  families  combined,  families  included  in  the  in- 
come sample  with  analysis  units  as  combined  for  the  consumption 
sample,  13  white  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36..         79 
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23.  Value  of  consumption,  surplus  or  deficit  (sectional  comparisons) :    Av- 

erage value  of  consumption,  average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  and  per- 
centage of  families  having  a  deficit,  by  income,  13  white  farm- 
operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 85 

24.  Food  (sectional  comparisons) :     Average  money  value  of  all  food,  ex- 

penditures for  food,  value  of  farm-furnished  food,  and  percentage 
of  total  value  that  was  farm-furnished,  families  with  one  or  two  chil- 
dren under  16  and  no  others  (types  2  and  3),  selected  income  classes, 
13  white  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 88 

25.  Grade  of  diet  in  relation  to  money  value  of  food,  purchased  and  farm- 

furnished  (sectional  comparisons) :  Average  money  value  per  meal 
per  food-expenditure  unit  of  all  food,  purchased  food,  and  specified 
types  of  farm-furnished  food,  by  grade  of  diet,  white  farm  families 
in  the  North  and  West  and  in  the  Southeast,  1936-37 91 

26.  Value  and  size  of  family  homes  (sectional  comparisons) :    Average  value 

of  family  homes,  average  number  of  rooms,  average  value  of  occu- 
pancy, and  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes  as  a  percentage  of  to- 
tal value  of  consumption,  selected  income  classes,  13  white  farm- 
operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 93 

27.  Household  operation   (sectional  comparisons) :     Average  value  of  all 

household  operation,  expenditures  for  household  operation,  value  of 
farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice,  and  value  of  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration, 
selected  income  classes,  13  white  farm-operator  analysis  units, 
1935-36 _--         95 

28.  Automobile  (sectional  comparisons) :     Percentage  of  families  owning 

automobiles,  average  expenditures  for  purchase  and  operation,  num- 
ber of  miles  driven  for  family  and  business  use,  number  of  new  and 
used  automobiles  purchased  during  the  report  year  per  100  families, 
and  percentage  of  all  automobiles  owned  that  were  used  when  pur- 
chased, income  class  $1,250-$1,499,  13  white  farm-operator  analysis 
units  in  20  States,  1935-36 102 

29.  Income  and  value  of  consumption  of  part-time  and  full-time  farm  op- 

erators' families:  Average  total  family  income,  and  net  surplus  or 
[  deficit;  average  value  of  consumption,  and  distribution  of  value  of 
consumption  among  specified  categories  of  goods  and  services; 
Oregon  part-time  and  Washington-Oregon  full-time  analysis  units, 
1935-36 109 

SECTION    5 

30.  Surplus  or  deficit,  value  of  consumption  (Southeast  white  and  Negro 

operators  and  sharecroppers) :  Average  net  surplus  or  deficit,  and 
percentage  of  families  having  a  deficit;  average  value  of  consumption, 
expenditures  for  family  living,  and  value  of  farm-furnished  products; 
selected  income  classes,  Southeast  white  and  Negro  farm-operator 
and  sharecropper  analysis  units,  1935-36 113 

31.  Money  value  of  food  (Southeast  white  and  Negro  operators  and  share- 

croppers) :  Average  total  money  value  of  all  food  per  family  and 
per  food-expenditure  unit-meal,  expenditures  for  food,  value  of 
farm-furnished  food,  and  percentage  of  total  value  that  was  farm- 
furnished,  families  with  one  or  two  children  under  16  and  no  others 
(types  2  and  3),  selected  income  classes,  Southeast  white  and  Negro 
farm-operator    and    sharecropper  analysis  units,   1935-36 116 

32.  Value  and  size  of  family  homes  (Southeast  white  and  Negro  operators 

and  sharecroppers) :    Average  value  of  family  homes,  average  size  of 
family  homes,  percentage  of  families  having  more  than  one  person 
per  room,  and  average  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes,  selected 
income  classes,  Southeast  white  and  Negro  farm-operator  and  share- 
cropper analysis  units,  1935-36 118 
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33.  Family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit:  Average 

total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney  income;  average 
value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and 
balancing  difference;  percentage  of  income  taken  by  family  con- 
sumption and  by  surplus  or  deficit;  number  of  families  having  a  net 
surplus,  number  having  a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported; 
by  income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 136 

34.  Major   groups   of  family   expenditures:    Number   and  percentage   of 

families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  number  having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous 
products,  by  income,  20  analysis  units  in  21  States,  1935-36 144 

35.  Value  of  consumption  as  distributed  among  major  groups  of  goods  and 

services:  Average  size  of  family,  average  value  of  consumption  both 
purchased  and  farm-furnished,  and  distribution  of  value  of  con- 
sumption among  major  groups  of  goods  and  services,  by  income, 
20  analysis  units  in  21  States,  1935-36 154 

36.  Food:    Number  of  families  having  expenditures  for  food  away  from 

home;  average  value  of  all  family  food,  food  purchased,  farm- 
furnished,  or  received  as  gift  or  pay;  average  value  and  expenditure 
per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit,  and  average  value  of  farm- 
furnished  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit;  by  income,  19 
analysis  units  m  20  States,  1935-36 169 

37.  Clothing;  personal  care;   household  operation:    Average  clothing  ex- 

penditures per  family  for  husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  members, 
average  value  of  clothing  received  as  gift  or  pay,  and  percentage 
distribution  of  total  clothing  expenditures;  families  having  expendi- 
tures for  specified  groups  of  items  of  personal  care,  and  average 
amounts  spent;  families  having  expenditures  for  household  help, 
and  average  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  items  of  household 
operation;  by  income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 174 

38.  Clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 

of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures 
for  clothing,  and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age 

groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 182 

39-  Automobiles;  recreation:  Percentage  of  families  owning  and  purchasing 
automobiles  during  the  report  year,  and  average  expenditures  for 
purchase  and  operation;  number  of  families  having  expenditures 
for  recreation  of  specified  types,  and  average  amounts  spent;  by 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 194 

40.  Farm-furnished  goods  and  goods  received  without  direct  expenditure 

from  nonfarm  sources:  Number  of  families  having  farm-furnished 
goods  of  specified  types;  number  receiving  specified  types  of  goods 
without  direct  expenditure  from  nonfarm  sources;  average  money 
value  of  farm  and  nonfarm  goods  received,  and  total  value  of  family 
living;  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 202 

41.  Size  of  family:  Average  number  of  persons  other  than  husband  and 

wife  under  16  years  of  age  and  16  or  older,  by  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,  1935-36 203 

42.  Families  owning  farms:  Percentage  of  families  operating  owned  farms, 

by  income,  15  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36- _       205 

43.  Age  of  husband  (by  income,  by  family  type) :  Median  age  of  husbands, 

and  distribution  of  husbands  by  age,  by  family  type  and  income, 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  analysis  unit,  1935-36 206 

44.  Family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit  (by  family 

type):  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  sur- 
plus or  deficit,  and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having 
a  net  surplus,  number  having  a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts 
reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States, 
1935-36 207 

45.  Major  groups  of  family  expenditures   (by  family  type):    Number  of 

families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  number  having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous 
products,  bv  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States, 
1935-36___I - 227 
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46.  Value  of  consumption  as  distributed  among  major  groups  of  goods  and 

services  (by  family  type):  Average  value  of  consumption  both  pur- 
chased and  farm-furnished,  and  distribution  of  value  of  consumption 
among  major  groups  of  goods  and  services,  by  family  type  and 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 244 

47.  Food;  automobiles;  recreation   (by  family  type):   Average  value  per 

meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  of  all  food,  food  purchased,  and 
food  farm-furnished;  percentage  of  families  purchasing  new  and 
used  automobiles  during  the  report  year,  and  average  expenditures 
for  automobile  purchase  and  operation;  number  of  families  having 
expenditures  for  recreation  of  specified  types,  and  average  amounts 
spent;  bv  familv  type  and  income,  19  analvsis  units  in  20  States,  270 
1935-36 - 

48.  Clothing;  personal  care;  household  operation  (by  family  type):  Average 

number  of  persons  per  family;  average  clothing  expenditures  per 
family  for  husbands,  wives,  and  other  family  members,  and  average 
value  of  clothing  received  as  gift  or  pay;  families  having  expendi- 
tures for  specified  groups  of  items  of  personal  care,  and  average 
amounts  spent;  families  having  expenditures  for  household  help,  and 
average  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  items  of  household 
operation;  bv  family  type  and  income,  19  analvsis  units  in  20 
States,  1935-36 1 296 

49.  Range  of  expenditures  (by  family  type):  Lowest  and  highest  expendi- 

ture reported  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  by  family 
tvpe  for  selected  income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  analvsis  unit, 
1935-36 1 323 

50.  Expenditure  variability  (by  family  type):  Coefficient  of  variation  of 

expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  by  family 

type,  4  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  7  States,  1935-36 325 

Appendix  C  Tables 

51.  Farm  counties  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  as  combined 

for  analysis  in  the  consumption  sample,  and  important  type  of 
farming  in  each  group  of  counties 327 

52.  Comparison   by   income  of  eligible  and   consumption  samples:    Per- 

centage distribution  of  families  in  the  eligible  and  consumption 
samples  classified  by  income  as  determined  from  the  income  schedule 
only,  12  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 333 

53.  Comparison  by  family  type  of  eligible  and  consumption  samples:  Per- 

centage distribution  of  families  in  the  eligible  and  consumption 
samples,  bv  family  type,  12  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20 
States,  1935-36 334 

54.  Families  ineligible  for  consumption  study:  Percentage  of  families  in  the 

income  study  that  were  ineligible  for  the  consumption  study,  by 
reasons  for  ineligibilitv,  12  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20  States, 
1935-36 337 

55.  Income  of  eligible  and  ineligible  families:  Percentage  distribution  of  the 

families  eligible  and  those  ineligible  for  the  consumption  study  by 
relief  status  and  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  and  California  analysis 
units,  1935-36 338 

56.  Computation  of  income:  Methods  of  computing  family  income  from 

schedule  entries  for  income  and  consumption  samples,  farm  families.  _       350 

57.  Adjustment  of  family-schedule  income  data:  Number  <^f  families  whose 

income  classification  based  on  both  expenditure  and  family-schedule 
data  was  different  from  the  classification  based  on  data  from  the 
family  schedule  only,  and  distribution  by  amount  of  difference,  by 
income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit,  1935-36 351 

58.  Report  year:    Percentage  distribution  of  families  by  date  of  end  of 

report  year,  19  farm  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 353 
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Legends  for  Figures 

Figure 
No.  Page 

1.  Consumption  patterns:  Average  net  family  income  as  divided  among 

major  categories  of  family  consumption  and  change  in  net  worth, 
selected  income  classes,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit, 
1935-36 3 

2.  Net  surplus  or  deficit:  Percentage  of  families  having  a  net  surplus  or  a 

net  deficit,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit, 
1935-36 I 10 

3.  Consumption  patterns:  Average  net  family  income  as  divided  among 

specified  categories  of  family  consumption  and  change  in  net  worth, 

by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit,  1935-36 16 

4.  Clothing:  Income  and  expenditures  for  clothing,  families  of  husband 

and  wife  only,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit,  1935-36 50 

5.  Definitions  of  family  types:  Illustrations  of  the  definitions  of  the  seven 

types  used  in  classification  of  families  for  the  consumption  study 54 

6.  Food:  Average  value  of  food  consumed  by  families  and  average  value 

of  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit  for  families  of  specified 
types,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis  unit,  1935-36-.         61 

7.  Clothing:  Expenditures  for  clothing  of  all  family  members  and  of  wives 

in  families  of  specified  types,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm 
analysis  unit,  1935-36 64 

8.  Communities  surveyed  by  each  agency   in  the  study  of   consumer 

purchases 326 
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Appendix  B.  Tables 

In  using  data  from  the  following  tables  for  comparisons  of  the  farm  families 
in  the  13  type-of-farming  sections,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  points  raised 
on  page  352. 

Technical  differences  between  data  published  in  this  volume  and  those  from  the 
income  sample  (part  1  of  this  report)  are  discussed  on  pages  354,  355.  The  counts 
of  families  as  shown  in  the  tables  of  this  volume  differ,  in  a  few  instances,  from 
those  shown  for  the  same  cells  in  the  reports  presenting  details  of  expenditures 
for  living.     Reasons  for  these  minor  differences  are  discussed  on  pages  328-330. 

In  tables  giving  the  breakdown  of  a  total,  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  cases 
to  raise  or  lower  one  of  the  rounded  components  by  one  point  in  order  to  have 
the  sum  of  the  various  categories  comprising  the  total  agree  with  the  total. 
In  a  few  instances,  therefore,  discrepancies  of  one  point  may  appear  between 
figures  as  given  on  different  tables. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States,1  1985-86 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

m 

1 
c3 

(2) 

Families  having:  expenditures  for  2 — 

9  cD 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 
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CO 
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-3 
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cd 
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+d 
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o 

CD 
08 

a 

o 

(11) 

T3 

C 
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CD   X 
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oi  +j 
■+* 

IS 

-  CD 

+2-3 

<*-h  a> 

5 

(12) 

a 

CD 

+3 

u. 

CD 

J3 
+J 

o 

(13) 

<2"* 

T5 

be  a 
a  oj 

'>— > 

03  » 

•°B 

CD  CD 
™    GO 

Bo 
(14) 

VERMONT 

All  incomes 

No. 
537 

No. 

488 

No. 
517 

No. 
381 

No. 
75 

No. 

522 

No. 
514 

No. 
402 

No. 
514 

No. 
93 

No. 

534 

No. 
168 

No. 
504 

0-249 

10 
28 
82 
111 
94 
74 
49 
44 
34 
11 

Pet. 
100 

7 
24 
72 
99 
87 
66 
46 
43 
33 
11 

Pet. 

91 

9 
23 
76 
107 
92 
73 
49 
44 
34 
10 

Pet. 

96 

1 
15 
48 
69 
65 
58 
42 
40 
33 
10 

Pet. 
71 

10 
54 
59 
62 
69 
78 
86 
91 
97 
91 

No. 
101 

2 

2 

8 

15 

12 

15 

7 

9 

5 

0 

Pet. 

14 

8 

28 
77 
110 
92 
71 
49 
42 
34 
11 

Pet. 

97 

7 

25 
77 
103 
92 
73 
48 
44 
34 
11 

Pet. 

96 

8 
23 
58 
84 
67 
61 
34 
35 
28 

4 

Pet. 

75 

9 
25 
73 
108 
89 
72 
49 
44 
34 
11 

Pet. 

96 

0 
0 
12 
14 
13 
17 
11 
12 
10 
4 

Pet. 
17 

9 
27 
81 
111 
94 
74 
49 
44 
34 
11 

Pet. 
99 

3 
5 

16 
31 
28 
26 
19 
15 
17 
8 

Pet. 
31 

7 

250-499 

27 

500-749 

75 

750-999. - 

104 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1.499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 

All  incomes  . 

89 
71 
48 
42 
31 
10 

Pet. 
94 

0-249 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
136 

70 
86 
88 
89 
93 
89 
94 
98 
97 
100 

No. 

77 

90 

82 

93 

96 

98 

99 

100 

100 

100 

91 

No. 
114 

20 
7 

10 
14 
13 
20 
14 
20 
15 
0 

No. 

27 

80 

100 

94 

99 

98 

96 

100 

95 

100 

100 

No. 
125 

70 

89 

94 

93 

98 

99 

98 

100 

100 

100 

No. 
120 

80 
82 
71 
76 
71 
82 
69 
80 
82 
36 

No. 

96 

90 

89 

89 

97 

95 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No. 
134 

0 
0 
15 
13 
14 
23 
22 
27 
29 
36 

ATo. 
11 

90 
96 
99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
136 

30 
18 
20 
28 
30 
35 
39 
34 
50 
73 

No. 
40 

70 

250-499 

96 

500-749 

750-999 

91 
94 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1.500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 

MASSACHUSETTS 

All  incomes .- 

95 
96 
98 
95 
91 
91 

No. 
83 

500-749_. 

8 
23 
21 
24 
17 
13 
17 
13 

Pet. 
100 

2 

9 
11 
17 
11 

6 
12 

9 

Pet. 

57 

5 

16 
15 
22 
16 
12 
17 
11 

Pet. 

84 

3 

16 
11 
19 
14 
11 
14 
13 

Pet. 

74 

4 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

Pet. 

20 

8 
17 
19 
24 
15 
13 
17 
12 

Pet. 

92 

7 
18 
18 
20 
15 
12 
17 
13 

Pet. 

88 

4 

17 
12 
18 
12 
11 
10 
12 

Pet. 

71 

7  50 
74 
57 
75 
71 
85 
59 
92 

7 

23 
21 
23 
17 
13 
17 
13 

Pet. 

99 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
2 

Pet. 

8 

8 
23 
21 
24 
17 
13 
17 
13 

Pet. 
100 

1 
3 
5 
10 
6 
3 
6 
6 

Pet. 

29 

5 

750-999 

16 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 

All  incomes 

13 

18 
10 

4 
11 

6 

Pet. 
61 

500-749 

i  100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

?25 
39 
52 
71 
65 
46 
71 
69 

?62 
70 
71 
92 
94 
92 

100 
85 

7  38 
70 
52 
79 
82 
85 
82 

100 

7  50 
26 
24 
8 
18 
15 
18 
15 

7  100 

74 

90 

100 

88 

100 

100 

92 

7  88 
78 
86 
83 
88 
92 
100 
100 

7  88 
100 
100 
96 
100 
100 
100 
100 

7  12 
9 
5 
4 
6 
0 
18 
15 

7  100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

7  12 

13 
24 
42 
35 
23 
35 
46 

7  62 

750-999 

70 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1.999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 

62 
75 
59 
31 
65 
46 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  -percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrclief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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3 
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3 

© 
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© 

o 

•  i—i 

4J 

03 

fr 

w 

fe 

< 

o 

tf 

Eh 

P4 

fe 

O 

o 

Ph 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

NEW    JERSEY 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

496 

304 

430 

435 

98 

479 

443 

341 

489 

48 

491 

204 

252 

0-249 

10 
36 
41 

5 
22 
16 

10 
26 
33 

8 
28 
33 

3 

7 
11 

10 
34 
39 

8 
27 
35 

5 
27 
30 

10 
35 
41 

0 
0 
0 

10 
35 

41 

4 

12 
17 

6 

250-499 

24 

500-749 

21 

750-999  

49 

24 

38 

40 

7 

44 

38 

36 

47 

3 

47 

19 

28 

1,000-1,249 

73 

48 

65 

64 

13 

70 

64 

45 

71 

6 

73 

30 

40 

1,250-1,499 

53 

34 

43 

46 

12 

51 

47 

38 

53 

3 

53 

23 

31 

1,500-1,749 

50 

33 

46 

46 

9 

50 

46 

32 

49 

8 

49 

20 

24 

1,750-1,999 

51 

31 

47 

45 

7 

50 

46 

34 

51 

8 

51 

20 

25 

2,000-2.499 

62 

41 

56 

57 

13 

61 

61 

45 

62 

7 

61 

24 

22 

2,500-2,999 

33 

23 

29 

31 

7 

32 

33 

23 

32 

3 

33 

13 

9 

3, 000-3,  999. .._ 

38 

27 

37 

37 

9 

38 

38 

26 

38 

10 

38 

22 

22 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All  incomes - 

100 

61 

87 

88 

20 
30 

97 

89 

69 

99 

10 

99 

41 

51 

0-249 

100 

50 

100 

80 

100 

80 

50 

100 

0 

100 

40 

60 

250-499 

100 
100 

61 
39 

72 
80 

78 
80 

19 
27 

94 
95 

75 
85 

75 
73 

97 
100 

0 
0 

97 
100 

33 
41 

67 

500-749.. 

51 

750-999 

100 

49 

78 

82 

14 

90 

78 

73 

96 

6 

96 

39 

57 

1,000-1,249 

100 

66 

89 

88 

18 

96 

88 

62 

97 

8 

100 

41 

55 

1.250-1.499 

100 

64 

81 

87 

23 

96 

89 

72 

100 

6 

100 

43 

58 

1,500-1,749 

100 

66 

92 

92 

18 

100 

92 

64 

98 

16 

98 

40 

48 

1,750-1,999 

100 

61 

92 

88 

14 

98 

90 

67 

100 

16 

100 

39 

49 

2,000-2,499 

100 

66 

90 

92 

21 

98 

98 

73 

100 

11 

98 

39 

35 

2,500-2,999 

100 

70 

88 

94 

21 

97 

100 

70 

97 

9 

100 

39 

27 

3,000-3,999 

100 

71 

97 

97 

24 

100 

100 

68 

100 

26 

100 

58 

58 

PENNSVLVANIA- 

OHIO 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

2,  257 

1,  598 

2,167 

1,  932 

331 

7 

2, 162 

1,905 

1.323 
12 

2,200 

567 

2,163 

656 

1,833 

0-249 

22 

19 

20 

10 

21 

11 

22 

1 

19 

8 

18 

250-499 

100 

74 

88 

64 

18 

89 

67 

63 

90 

13 

91 

22 

77 

500-749 

208 

132 

191 

157 

25 

189 

143 

125 

189 

42 

185 

42 

170 

750-999 

305 

217 

286 

256 

35 

286 

250 

201 

293 

60 

280 

62 

248 

1,000-1,249 

294 

194 

283 

262 

33 

285 

257 

193 

286 

97 

284 

81 

242 

1.250-1,499 

313 

215 

306 

277 

39 

304 

264 

171 

312 

81 

303 

88 

257 

1,500-1,749 

266 

201 

258 

245 

29 

260 

240 

152 

262 

79 

262 

78 

226 

1,750-1,999 

197 

141 

192 

177 

33 

190 

176 

113 

197 

57 

194 

64 

157 

2,000-2,499 

255 

170 

254 

224 

50 

249 

234 

142 

253 

71 

251 

88 

199 

2,500-2,999 

136 

107 

133 

115 

31 

129 

121 

72 

135 

32 

134 

55 

112 

3,000-3.999 

116 

89 

111 

105 

22 

115 

104 

55 

116 

22 

115 

47 

96 

4,000-4,999 

26 

22 

26 

23 

4 

26 

23 

12 

26 

7 

26 

13 

16 

5,000-9,999 

19 

17 

19 

17 

5 

19 

15 

12 

19 

5 

19 

8 

15 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All  incomes ... 

100 

71 

96 
91 

86 

15 

96 

84 

59 

97 

25 

96 

29 

81 

•0-249... 

100 

86 

45 

32 

95 

50 

55 

100 

5 

86 

36 

82 

250-499 

100 

74 

88 

64 

18 

89 

67 

63 

90 

13 

91 

22 

77 

500-749  

100 
100 

63 
71 

92 
94 

75 
84 

12 

11 

91 
94 

69 
82 

60 
66 

91 
96 

20 
20 

89 
92 

20 
20 

82 

750-999 

81 

1,000-1,249 

100 

66 

96 

89 

11 

97 

87 

66 

97 

33 

97 

28 

8a 

1,250-1,499 

100 

69 

98 

88 

12 

97 

84 

55 

100 

26 

97 

28 

82 

1,500-1,749 

100 

76 

97 

92 

11 

98 

90 

57 

98 

30 

98 

29 

85 

1,750-1,999 

100 

72 

97 

90 

17 

96 

89 

57 

100 

29 

98 

32 

80 

2,000-2,499 

100 

67 

100 

88 

20 

98 

92 

56 

99 

28 

98 

35 

7S 

2,500-2,999 

100 

79 

98 

85 

23 

95 

89 

53 

99 

24 

99 

40 

82 

3,000-3,999 

100 

/  / 

96 

91 

19 

99 

90 

•17 

100 

19 

99 

41 

83 

4,000-4,999 

100 

85 

100 

88 

15 

100 

88 

46 

100 

27 

100 

50 

62 

5,000-9,999 

100 

89 

100 

S9 

26 

100 

79 

63 

100 

26 

100 

43 

79 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States,1  1985-86 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

MICHIGAN- 

WISCONSIN 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes  

1,067 

651 

965 

998 

111 

1.013 

984 

749 

1,044 

564 

990 

398 

730 

0-249    

13 

54 

114 

177 

10 
23 
60 
96 

,12 
46 
87 

158 

11 

44 

100 

156 

6 

6 

9 

21 

13 

47 

106 

167 

12 

38 

99 

159 

11 
37 

85 
128 

13 

47 

106 

173 

7 

12 
39 

85 

10 

46 

97 

165 

5 
13 
30 
56 

9 

250-499 

39 

500-749... 

68 

750-999 

113 

1.000-1,249.. 

197 

101 

179 

189 

13 

187 

185 

146 

193 

116 

182 

65 

134 

1,250-1.499 

169 

105 

159 

165 

14 

160 

162 

116 

169 

91 

158 

78 

115 

1.500-1,749 

115 

73 

108 

111 

16 

110 

111 

74 

115 

67 

111 

46 

85 

1,750-1,999 

80 

59 

75 

77 

10 

78 

76 

55 

80 

54 

76 

32 

51 

2.000-2.499 .. 

93 

77 

88 

90 

10 

91 

87 

63 

93 

58 

90 

45 

76 

2,500-2.999 

25 

21 

24 

25 

3 

25 

25 

17 

25 

14 

25 

11 

17 

3,000-3,999 

30 

26 

29 

30 

3 

29 

30 

17 

30 

21 

30 

17 

23 
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Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All  incomes 

100 

61 

90 

94 

10 

95 

92 

70 

98 

53 

93 

37 

68 

0-249  

100 

77 

92 

85 

46 

100 

92 

85 

100 

54 

77 

38 

69 

250-499... 

100 
100 

43 
53 

85 
76 

81 

88 

11 
8 

87 
93 

70 

87 

69 

75 

87 
93 

22 
34 

85 
85 

24 
26 

72 

500-749 

60 

750-999     
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54 
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72 

98 

48 

93 

32 
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100 

51 

91 

96 

n 
t 

95 

94 

74 

98 

59 

92 

33 

68 

1,2.' 0-1, 499... 

100 

62 

94 

98 

8 

95 

96 

69 

100 

54 

93 

46 

68 

1,500-1.749 

100 

63 

94 

97 

14 

96 

97 

64 

100 

58 

97 

40 

74 

1,750-1.939- 

100 

74 

94 

96 

12 

98 

95 

69 

100 

68 

95 

40 

64 

2.00:>-2,499-. 

100 

83 

95 

97 

11 

98 

94 

68 

100 

62 

97 

48 

82 

2.500-2,999 

100 

84 

96 

100 

12 

100 

100 

68 

100 

56 

100 

44 

68 

3,000-3,999 

100 

87 

97 

100 

10 

97 

100 

57 

100 

70 

100 

57 

77 

IL1.INOIS-10WA 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

1.642 

557 

1.526 

1.541 

123 

1.  570 

1.477 

1.078 

1.585 

855 

1.593 

767 

1.411 

0-249 

24 
107 

7 
27 

20 
97 

17 
92 

4 
7 

24 
97 

14 

82 

15 

72 

22 
97 

8 
45 

23 
106 

12 
29 

18 

250-499... 

84 

500-749 

206 

56 

179 

186 

17 

193 

163 

143 

192 

84 

193 

78 

162 

750-999 

258 
252 

75 
72 

237 
232 

237 
234 

16 
13 

241 
241 

226 
228 

172 

185 

246 
244 

116 
142 

250 
242 

96 

100 

219 

1,000-1,249 

215 

1,250-1,499 

207 

70 

190 

195 

12 

199 

190 

130 

203 

112 

200 

106 

179 

1,500-1,749 

1P.2 

67 

152 

159 

13 

160 

156 

109 

160 

91 

160 

92 

146 

1.750-1,999 

110 

38 

107 

110 

6 

107 

108 

62 

110 

59 

105 

57 

102 

2,000-2,499 

139 

61 

136 

136 

16 

136 

135 

88 

136 

87 

138 

83 

124 

2,500-2,999 

78 

36 

77 

78 

9 

77 

77 

47 

77 

51 

77 

48 

75 

3,000-3.999 

63 

32 

63 

61 

7 

60 

62 

43 

62 

38 

63 

45 

55 

4,000-4,999 

16 

5 

16 

16 

2 

16 

16 

4 

16 

11 

16 

8 

14 

5,000-9,999 

20 

11 

20 

20 

1 

19 

20 

8 

20 

11 

20 

13 

18 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All  incomes 

100 

34 

93 

94 

7 

96 

90 

66 

97 

52 

97 

47 

86 

0-249 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

29 
25 
27 
29 
29 

83 
91 
87 
92 
92 

71 
86 
90 
92 
93 

17 
7 
8 
6 
5 

100 
91 
94 
93 
96 

58 
77 
79 
88 
90 

62 
67 
69 
67 
73 
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91 
93 
95 
97 

33 
42 
41 
45 
56 

96 
99 
94 
97 
96 

50 
27 
38 
37 
40 

75 

250-499 

78 

500-749 

79 

750-999 

85 
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85 
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34 

92 

94 
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96 

92 

63 
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97 
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86 
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41 

94 
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67 
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56 

99 
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90 
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97 
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56 
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95 
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93 
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98 
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12 
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97 

63 

98 
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99 
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46 

99 
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12 
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69 
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50 

88 
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55 
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100 
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95 
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40 

100 

55 

100 

65 

90 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  report. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  -percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[Xonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

NORTH  DAKOTA- 

KANSAS 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  income  classes.. 

1,088 

448 

1,020 

1,048 

103 

1,029 

985 

722 

1,053 

502 

1.037 

395 

407 

Net  losses.. 

104 
984 

53 

395 

96 
924 

95 
953 

15 
88 

96 
933 

92 
893 

73 

649 

98 
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46 
456 
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936 

46 
349 

48 
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359 

0-249 
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86 
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7 

86 
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58 
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34 
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29 

250-499 
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68 
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121 
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66 
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57 
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71 
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57 
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67 
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105 

46 

97 

105 

11 
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72 
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57 
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34 

31 
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89 

31 

86 

85 

6 

86 
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57 

89 

51 

85 

31 

37 
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28 

60 
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33 
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60 

24 

24 

1.750-1,999 

39 

22 

37 

39 

3 
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20 

39 

16 

38 

18 

16 
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33 

21 

32 

33 
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33 

32 

20 

33 

23 

32 

17 

8 
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16 
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23 
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14 

23 

15 

22 

13 
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14 
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14 
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13 
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Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 
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100 

41 

94 

96 

9 

95 

91 

66 
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46 
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36 
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38 
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54 
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32 

30 
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35 

97 

96 

7 
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35 

42 
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10 
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53 
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56 
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39 

39 
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95 
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8 
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51 

100 

41 

97 

46 

41 
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64 

97 
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12 
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61 
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70 
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52 

24 
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100 

70 
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17 
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91 

61 
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65 

96 

57 

52 

3, 000-3,  999 

100 

57 
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29 
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29 
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57 

93 

43 

36 

SOUTH    DAKOTA- 

MONTANA-COLO- 

RADO 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

447 

229 

391 

383 

59 

405 

419 

319 

429 
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407 

206 
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0-249. 

31 

16 

26 

23 

5 

27 

25 
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20 
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60 

30 

48 

48 

8 

52 

56 

41 

58 

18 
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26 
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23 
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59 

6 

67 

67 

63 

73 

30 

66 

25 

52 

750-999 

84 

43 

67 

71 

9 

74 

80 

57 

82 

31 

78 

38 

59 

1.000-1.249 

57 

26 

54 

51 

5 

51 

55 

41 

54 

30 

53 

37 

1.250-1.499 

43 

26 

40 

39 

5 

39 

41 

30 

41 

25 

38 

26 

26 

1.500-1.749 

23 

16 

20 

21 

2 

22 

oo 

16 

22 

8 

20 

17 

12 

1,750-1.999 

26 

15 

26 

25 

6 

25 

25 

16 

24 

13 

25 

12 

21 
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26 

17 

24 
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26 

26 

18 
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13 

.- 

16 

IS 

2,500-2.999 

13 

8 

12 

13 

2 

13 

13 

8 

13 

6 

13 

9 

9 

3,000-3,999 

9 

9 

8 

9 

2 

9 

9 

7 

9 

6 

9 

9 

8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  -percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  far m- furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States, }  1985-86 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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(4) 
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(6) 
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(8) 

(9) 
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(13) 

(14) 

SOUTH     DAKOTA- 

MONTANA -COLO- 

RADO—Con. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All  incomes 

100 

51 

87 

86 

13 

91 

94 

71 

96 

43 

91 

46 

64 

0-249._. 

100 
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52 
50 

84 
80 

74 
80 

16 
13 

87 
87 

81 
93 

71 
68 

87 
97 

39 
30 

81 
92 

26 
40 

65 

250-499 

43 

500-749 

100 
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31 
51 
46 

88 
80 
95 

79 

85 
89 

8 

11 

9 

89 
88 
89 

89 
95 
96 

84 
68 
72 

97 
98 
95 

40 
37 
53 

88 
93 
93 

33 
45 
39 

69 

750-999 

70 

1,000-1,249 

65 

1.250-1,499 

100 

60 

93 

91 

12 

91 

95 

70 

95 

58 

88 

60 

60 

1,500-1,749 

100 

70 

87 

91 

9 

96 

96 

70 

96 

35 

87 

74 

52 

1,750-1,999 

100 

58 

100 

96 

23 

96 

96 

62 

92 

50 

96 

46 

81 

2.000-2,499 
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65 

92 

92 

35 
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69 
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50 

96 

62 

69 

2,500-2,999 
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62 

92 

100 

15 
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62 
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46 
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69 

69 

3,  000-3,  999 
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?89 
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"WASHINGTON- 
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No. 
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No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
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No. 
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No. 
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All  incomes 

948 

639 

870 

865 

159 

861 

886 

602 

933 

418 

831 

373 

666 

0-249 

17 

10 

15 

15 

1 

13 

13 

12 

14 

4 

9 

4 

11 

250-499 

63 
142 

26 

75 

48 
122 

47 
118 

8 
25 

46 

126 

42 
122 

34 

87 

61 
137 

17 
42 

40 

105 

9 
23 

37 

500-749 

99 

750-999 

117 

70 

104 

103 

18 

109 

111 

74 

116 

49 

106 

46 

86 

1,000-1.249 

120 

79 

114 

112 

20 

110 

111 

78 

119 

55 

111 

43 

89 

1,250-1,499 

113 

76 

105 

106 

19 

104 

113 

76 

112 

62 

103 

58 

75 

1,500-1.749 

100 

84 

95 

99 

16 

94 

100 

65 
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51 

94 

43 

73 
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47 

67 
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20 

62 
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49 
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39 
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102 
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44 
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43 
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57 
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65 
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79 
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43 

100 

50 

100 

57 

79 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  Slates,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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Ill 

No. 
90 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249.... 
1,250-1.499.... 
1,500-1,749...- 
1,750-1,  999-. .. 
2.000-2,499.... 
2,500-2,999.... 
3,000-3,999.... 

All  incomes 

2 
17 
44 
50 
63 
62 
44 
55 
29 
17 

Pet. 
100 

1 
5 
18 
26 
34 
39 
35 
44 
24 
17 

Pet. 
63 

2 

15 
39 
46 
59 
58 
42 
50 
28 
16 

Pet. 
93 

1 
11 
37 
44 
59 
57 
44 
54 
29 
17 

Pet. 
92 

1 
8 
15 
24 
31 
32 
23 
29 
20 
11 

Pet. 
51 

2 
17 
39 
48 
61 
60 
44 
54 
29 
17 

pa. 

97 

2 
16 
40 
50 
61 
60 
42 
54 
29 
16 

Pet. 
97 

0 

15 
30 
32 
39 
43 
28 
33 
16 
11 

Pet. 

61 

»0 

88 
68 
64 
62 
69 
64 
60 
55 
65 

No. 

525 

2 
17 
44 
49 
63 
61 
44 
55 
29 
17 

Pet. 
99 

0 

5 
U 
26 
32 
37 
28 
31 
22 
13 

Pet. 
54 

2 
13 
39 
43 
60 
55 
43 
55 
29 
17 

Pet. 
93 

2 

5 
6 
11 
16 
20 
12 
17 
12 
10 

Pet. 
29 

0 

4 

19 

14 

16 

15 

7 

8 

5 

2 

Pet. 
23 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249-... 
1.250-1.499.... 
1,500-1,749.... 

1,750-1,999 

2.000-2.499-... 
2,500-2,999.... 
3,000-3,999.... 

CALIFORNIA 

All  incomes 

7  100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 

888 

7  50 
29 
41 
52 
54 
63 
80 
80 
83 

100 

No. 

535 

7  100 
88 
89 
92 
94 
94 
95 
91 
97 
94 

No. 

796 

?50 
65 
84 
88 
94 
92 

100 
98 

100 

100 

No. 

862 

7  50 
47 
34 
48 
49 
52 
52 
53 
69 
65 

No. 
117 

7  100 

100 

89 

96 

97 

97 

100 

98 

100 

100 

No. 
860 

7  100 
94 
91 

100 
97 
97 
95 
98 

100 
94 

No. 
843 

17 
46 
63 
79 
67 
89 
88 
72 
137 
78 
65 
23 
19 

Pet. 
95 

"  100 
100 
100 

98 
100 

98 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 

870 

70 
29 
32 
52 
51 
60 
64 
56 
76 
76 

No. 
326 

7100 

76 

89 

86 

95 

89 

98 

100 

100 

100 

No. 

803 

7  100 
29 
14 
22 
25 
32 
27 
31 
41 
59 

No. 

471 

?0 
24 
43 
28 
25 
24 
16 
15 
17 
12 

No. 
381 

0-249.-.. 

250^199 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1.249 

1,250-1.499  ... 
1,500-1.749.. 

1.750-1,999 

2, 000-2.  499 
2,500-2.999  .. 
3,000-3.999  ... 
4.000-4.999  ... 
5,000-9,999.... 

All  incomes 

19 
52 
74 
89 
70 
92 
91 
76 
137 
79 
66 
24 
19 

Pet. 
100 

14 
26 
35 
45 
38 
52 
61 
41 
90 
52 
47 
19 
15 

Pet. 
60 

15 
41 
62 
77 
64 
83 
80 
69 
128 
76 
61 
23 
17 

Pet. 
90 

17 

49 
70 
87 
70 
89 
88 
76 
133 
78 
63 
24 
18 

Pet. 
97 

2 

7 

6 

6 

9 

13 

8 

10 

24 

12 

14 

1 

5 

Pet. 
13 

18 
48 
68 
84 
69 
90 
89 
74 
137 
78 
64 
23 
18 

Pet. 
97 

11 
26 
43 
54 
37 
52 
51 
43 
80 
56 
43 
17 
12 

Pet. 
59 

19 
48 
69 
86 
67 
91 
89 
76 
137 
79 
66 
24 
19 

Pet. 
98 

5 
8 
22 
24 
20 
35 
31 
33 
66 
35 
27 
11 
9 

pa. 

37 

14 
42 
59 

74 
62 
87 
79 
73 
131 
1 1 
63 
23 
19 

Pet. 
90 

7 
22 
28 
36 
28 
49 
50 
43 
75 
51 
47 
20 
15 

pa. 

53 

13 
25 
43 
41 
33 
36 
37 
35 
48 
31 
27 
7 
5 

Pet. 
43 

0-249 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

74 
50 
47 
51 
54 
57 
67 
54 
66 
66 
71 
79 
79 

79 
79 
84 
87 
91 
90 
88 
91 
93 
96 
92 
96 
89 

89 

94 

95 

98 
100 

97 

97 
100 

97 

99 

95 
100 

95  ( 

11 
13 

8 

7 
13 
14 

9 
13 
18 
15 
21 

4 
26 

95 
92 
92 
94 
99 
98 
98 
97 
100 
99 
97 
96 
95  | 

89 
88 
85 
89 
96 
97 
97 
95 

100 
99 
98 
96 

100 

58 
50 
58 
61 
53 
57 
56 
57 
58 
71 
65 
71 
63 

100 

92 

93 

97 

96 

99 

98 

100 

100 

100 

1(H) 

100 

100 

26 
15 
30 
27 
29 
38 
34 
43 
48 
44 
41 
46 
47 

74 
81 
80 
83 
89 
95 
87 
96 
96 
97 
95 
96 
100 

37 
42 
38 
40 
40 
53 
55 
57 
55 
65 
71 
83 
79 

68 

250-499  . 
500-749 .... 
750-999 

1,000-1.249..-. 
1,250-1.499 
1,500-1.749 
1,750-1,999 
2,  000-2.  499 

2,  500-2.  999 

3,  000-3,  999 
4,000-4,999  . 
5, 000-9,  999 

48 
58 
46 
47 
39 
41 
46 
35 
39 
41 
29 
26 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Families  having  expenditures  for  s— 
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o 
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p*a 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

N.    C.    SELF-SUFFIC- 

ING COUNTIES — 

WHITE  OPERATORS 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

607 

112 

465 

120 

222 

549 

375 

463 

412 

328 

572 

70 

587 

0-249... 

10 

78 

138 

156 

107 

0 

2 

19 

29 

24 

4 

54 
105 
112 

88 

0 

4 
20 
24 
21 

3 

16 
44 
46 
55 

7 

61 

121 

141 

105 

1 
26 
61 
98 
81 

6 

53 

99 

125 

89 

2 
26 

75 

108 

91 

2 
27 
53 
93 
70 

s    8 
70 
128 
145 
104 

0 

7 

14 

21 

5 

9 

250-499.. 

75 

500-749 

135 

750-999 

155 

1,000-1,249 

99 

1,250-1,499.. 

63 

21 

52 

22 

34 

61 

56 

51 

59 

41 

63 

13 

61 

1,500-1,749.. 

39 

11 

35 

20 

16 

37 

37 

29 

37 

27 

38 

7 

38 

1,750-1,999 

16 

6 

15 

9 

8 

16 

15 

11 

14 

15 

16 

3 

15 

' 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

All  incomes 

100 

18 

77 

20 

37 

90 

62 

76 

68 

54 

94 

12 

97 

0-249 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

0 
3 

14 
19 
22 

40 
69 
76 
72 
82 

0 

5 
15 
15 
20 

30 
21 
32 
29 
51 

70 
78 
88 
90 
98 

10 
33 
44 
63 
76 

60 
68 
72 
80 
83 

20 
33 
54 
69 
85 

20 
35 
38 
60 
65 

80 
90 
93 
93 
97 

0 

9 

10 

13 

5 

90 

250-499. 

96 

500-749 

98 

750-999.... 

99 

1,000-1,249 

93 

1,  250-1, 499  . 

100 

33 

83 

35 

54 

97 

89 

81 

94 

65 

100 

21 

97 

1,500-1,749... 

100 

28 

90 

51 

41 

95 

95 

74 

95 

69 

97 

18 

97 

1,  750-1,  999 

100 

38 

94 

56 

50 

100 

94 

69 

88 

94 

100 

19 

94 

N.  C.-S.  C. — WHITE 

OPERATORS 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

1,945 

620 

1,831 

1,384 

321 

1,918 

1,770 

1,609 

1,647 

1,258 

1,911 

433 

1,872 

0-249 

23 
122 
240 
283 
271 

2 
12 

20 
56 
76 

20 
111 

208 
264 
260 

4 

34 

99 

161 

192 

4 
26 
41 
52 
50 

23 
118 
239 
274 

268 

14 

86 

202 

249 

250 

20 
101 
202 
241 
225 

10 

70 

161 

227 

230 

7 

53 
113 
162 
166 

22 
115 
227 
282 
264 

3 

18 
36 
53 
51 

17 

250-499.. 

120 

500-749 

226 

750-999 

274 

1.000-1,249.... 

267 

1,250-1,499 

237 

78 

222 

186 

34 

236 

223 

200 

220 

166 

235 

43 

232 

1,500-1,749  . 

177 

69 

172 

152 

22 

177 

166 

144 

161 

134 

176 

40 

172 

1,  750-1, 999 

120 

49 

116 

108 

14 

120 

117 

102 

112 

88 

119 

33 

115 

2,000-2.499 

205 

99 

198 

188 

33 

201 

199 

175 

192 

159 

205 

55 

193 

2.500-2,999 

104 

47 

101 

100 

14 

103 

103 

78 

103 

82 

103 

32 

97 

3,000-3,999 

95 

61 

93 

92 

15 

92 

95 

71 

93 

78 

95 

36 

92 

4,000-4,999 

42 

28 

40 

42 

8 

41 

40 

32 

42 

32 

42 

18 

41 

5,000-9,999 

26 

23 

26 

26 

8 

26 

26 

18 

26 

18 

26 

15 

26 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Pet. 

All  incomes 

100 

32 

94 

71 

17 

99 

91 

83 

85 

65 

98 

22 

96 

0-249 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

9 
10 

8 
20 
28 

87 
91 
87 
93 
96 

17 
28 
41 

57 
71 

17 
21 
17 
18 
18 

100 
97 

100 
97 
99 

61 
70 

84 
88 
92 

87 
83 
84 
85 
83 

43 
57 
67 
80 
85 

30 
43 

47 
57 
61 

96 
94 
95 
100 
97 

13 
15 
15 
19 
19 

74 

250-499 

98 

500-749 

94 

750-999 

97 

1,000-1,249 

99 

1,250-1,499  . 

100 

33 

94 

78 

14 

100 

94 

84 

93 

70 

99 

18 

98 

1,500-1,749 

100 

39 

97 

86 

12 

100 

94 

81 

91 

76 

99 

23 

97 

1.750-1.999.. 

100 

41 

97 

90 

12 

100 

98 

85 

93 

73 

99 

28 

96 

2,000-2.499 

100 

48 

97 

92 

16 

98 

97 

85 

94 

78 

100 

27 

94 

2,500-2,999- 

100 

45 

97 

96 

13 

99 

99 

75 

99 

79 

99 

31 

93 

3,000-3.999 

100 

64 

98 

97 

16 

97 

100 

75 

98 

82 

100 

38 

97 

4,000-4,999 

100 

67 

95 

100 

19 

98 

95 

76 

100 

76 

100 

43 

98 

5,000-9,999 

100 

88 

1     100 

100 

31 

100 

100 

69 

100 

69 

100 

58 

100 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States,1  1985-86 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

GA.-MISS.— WHITE 

OPERATORS 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

1.255 

306 

1.183 

788 

217 

1.230 

994 

1.005 

1,062 

733 

1,220 

315 

1,168 

0-249  

8 
108 
300 
240 
140 

1 

12 
42 
41 
32 

8 
146 
279 
230 
133 

5 

59 

122 

151 

97 

2 
25 
42 

47 
15 

8 
161 
293 
237 
139 

6 
99 

198 
197 
118 

5 

136 
241 
193 
116 

6 
99 

229 
210 
130 

2 

66 
165 
151 

86 

7 
156 
289 
232 
139 

2 

19 
54 
47 
32 

8 

250-499  

163 

500-749 

286 

750-999 

222 

1,000-1.249 

136 

1,250-1,499 

102 

32 

97 

85 

19 

101 

96 

75 

97 

69 

102 

30 

93 

1,500-1,749 

62 

23 

59 

49 

14 

60 

54 

49 

59 

38 

61 

24 

59 

1,750-1.999 

45 

16 

45 

40 

4 

45 

40 

38 

43 

34 

45 

21 

41 

2,000-2.499 

42 

16 

41 

36 

13 

41 

40 

36 

42 

22 

42 

17 

38 

2.500-2.999 

44 

23 

43 

42 

12 

44 

42 

34 

43 

32 

43 

19 

39 

3,000-3,999 

38 

19 

37 

38 

5 

36 

38 

28 

38 

23 

38 

16 

30 

4,000-4.999 

24 

14 

23 

22 

7 

23 

24 

21 

24 

15 

24 

10 

20 

5,000-9.999 

28 

22 

28 

28 

7 

28 

28 

22 

28 

20 

28 

14 

24 

10, 000-19,  999.  __ 

14 

13 

14 

14 

5 

14 

14 

11 

14 

10 

14 

10 

9 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All  incomes .. 

100 

24 

94 

63 

17 

98 

79 

80 

85 

58 

97 

25 

93 

0-249 . 

MOO 
100 
100 
100 

M2 
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14 
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MOO 
87 
93 
96 

7  62 
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41 
63 
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20 

7  100 
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98 
99 
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59 
66 
82 

7  62 
81 
80 
80 

7  75 
59 
76 

88 

7  25 
39 
55 
63 

7  88 
93 
96 
97 

7  25 
11 
18 
20 

7  100 

250-499  

97 

500-749  

95 

750-999 

92 

1.000-1,249 

100 

23 

95 

69 

11 

99 

84 

83 

93 

61 

99 

23 

97 

1,250-1,499 

100 

31 

95 

83 

19 

99 

94 

74 

95 

68 

100 

29 

91 

1,500-1.749 

100 

37 

95 

79 

23 

97 

87 

79 

95 

61 

98 

39 

95 

1.750-1.999 

100 

36 

100 

89 

9 

100 

89 

84 

96 

76 

100 

47 

91 

2.000-2.499  .... 

100 

38 

98 

86 

31 

98 

95 

86 

100 

52 

100 

40 

90 

2,500-2,999 

100 

52 

98 

95 

27 

100 

95 

77 

98 

73 

98 

43 

89 

3.000-3.999 

100 

50 

97 

100 

13 

95 

100 

74 

100 

61 

100 

42 

79 

4,000-4,999 

100 

58 

96 

92 

29 

96 

100 

88 

100 

63 

100 

42 

83 

5,000-9,999 

100 

79 

100 

100 

25 

100 

100 

79 

100 

71 

100 

50 

86 

10,000-19,999... 

100 

93 

100 

100 

36 

100 

100 

79 

100 

71 

100 

71 

64 

N.  C.-S.  C— WHITE 

SHARECROPPERS 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

682 

17 

593 

286 

119 

611 

576 

565 

407 

348 

613 

98 

605 

0-249 

7 

0 

6 

2 

2 

7 

6 

7 

2 

2 

6 

0 

6 

2."0-499 

84 
153 
149 

2 
3 
1 

75 
141 
141 

15 
47 
71 

20 
34 
21 

83 
147 
142 

69 
134 
137 

74 
138 
129 

35 

83 
97 

36 
65 
80 

80 
147 
146 

10 
17 
25 

73 

500-749 

146 

750-999 

147 

1,000-1,249 

105 

4 

102 

57 

21 

103 

98 

94 

82 

64 

102 

18 

102 

1,250-1.499 

70 

4 

67 

42 

13 

67 

70 

63 

52 

50 

68 

19 

69 

1,500-1,999 

64 

3 

61 

52 

8 

62 

62 

60 

56 

51 

64 

9 

62 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All  incomes 

100 

3 

94 

45 

19 

97 

91 

89 

64 

55 

97 

16 

96 

0-249  

MOO 
100 

70 

2 

?86 
89 

?29 
18 

7  29 
24 

7  100 

99 

7  86 
82 

7  100 
88 

7  29 
42 

7  29 
43 

7S6 
95 

70 

12 

1  86 

250-499 

87 

500-749 

100 
100 

2 
1 

92 
95 

31 

48 

22 
14 

96 
95 

88 
92 

90 
87 

54 
65 

42 

54 

96 

98 

11 
17 

95 

750-999.... 

99 

1,000-1.249 

100 

4 

97 

54 

20 

98 

93 

90 

78 

61 

97 

17 

97 

1,250-1.499 

100 

6 

96 

60 

19 

96 

100 

90 

74 

71 

97 

27 

99 

1,500-1,999 

100 

6 

95 

81 

12 

97 

97 

94 

88 

80 

100 

14 

97 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and.  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States,1  1985-86 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


CO 

.2 
1 
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Pn 

(2) 

Families  having  expenditures  for  2- 

S  © 
«2 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 
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CO 
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o 
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(7) 

a 
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o 
© 

(8) 

o 
© 
o 
03 
Xi 
O 

(9) 

03 

© 

(10) 

a 
_o 
-*^ 

03 
V 
3 

CP 

*03 

a 

o 

(11) 

"3 

a  _ 

03  OT 

-  CD 
©  X 

"©  T3 
S  © 

o 

-  © 

CO^H 

*J  © 
IS  w 

o 

(12) 

CO 

a 
« 

© 
X! 

o 

(13) 

T3 

©  © 

—  S3 

-~    CO 

5  5 
(14) 

GA.-MISS.—  WHITE 
SHARECROPPERS 

All  incomes  .  .     ._ 

No. 
482 

No. 

12 

No. 
449 

No. 
97 

iVo. 
93 

M). 

458 

No 
351 

ATo. 
428 

Aro. 
264 

No. 
235 

A^o. 
422 

No. 
108 

ATo. 
466 

0-249  

15 

187 
203 

77 

Pet. 
100 

1 
5 
3 
3 

Pet. 

2 

11 
164 
197 

77 

Pet. 

93 

2 
24 

49 
22 

Pet. 
20 

3 
29 

43 

18 

Pet. 

19 

13 
174 
196 

75 

Pet. 

95 

9 
126 
154 

62 

Pet. 
73 

11 
170 
179 

68 

Pet. 

89 

1 

80 

128 

55 

Prf. 

55 

2 

67 
110 

56 

Pet. 
49 

7 
149 
192 

74 

Pet*. 

88 

3 

47 
41 
17 

Pet. 

22 

20 
25 
20 
22 

No. 
53 

14 

250-499     

182 

500-749 . 

199 

750-999 

All  incomes 

71 

Pet. 

97 

0-219  ...- 

100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
433 

7 
3 

1 
4 

No. 
71 

73 

88 

97 

100 

No. 
398 

13 
13 
24 

29 

No. 
185 

20 
15 
21 
23 

ATo. 
154 

87 
93 
97 
97 

No. 

420 

28 
107 
103 
83 
53 
23 
23 

Pet. 

97 

100 
96 
95 
99 
98 
96 

100 

No. 
500 

29 
170 
148 
91 
45 
17 

Pet. 

98 

60 

67 
76 
81 

No. 
342 

73 

91 
88 

88 

No. 
363 

7 
43 
63 

71 

No. 

222 

5 
35 
54 
49 
39 
19 
21 

Pet. 

51 

13 
36 

54 
73 

No. 
285 

11 
63 
71 
60 
43 
18 
19 

Pet. 

66 

39 

56 
66 
71 
80 
75 
83 

No. 

266 

47 
80 
95 
90 

No. 
421 

93 

250-499  

97 

500-749  

98 

750-999 

92 

N.  C.-S.  C—  NEGRO 
OPERATORS 

All  incomes.      ..  . 

No. 

418 

0-249     

2.8 
112 
108 
84 
54 
24 
23 

Pet. 
100 

1 

6 

14 

18 

17 

8 

7 

Pet. 

16 

24 
100 
99 
78 
51 
23 
23 

Pet. 

92 

3 

31 
37 
46 
32 

17 
19 

Pet. 
43 

12 
40 
45 
25 
17 
10 
5 

Pet. 

36 

16 
83 
86 
71 
47 
22 
17 

Pet. 

79 

20 
96 
93 
69 
4' 
24 
20 

Pet. 

84 

26 
108 
107 
80 
54 
24 
22 

Pet. 

97 

0 
8 

13 
8 

10 
6 
8 

Pet. 
12 

25 

250-499. _-     .     . 

108 

500-749 

104 

750-999     . 
1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,999 

All  incomes.  ...     . 

82 
53 
24 
22 

Pet. 

97 

0-249 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

No. 
511 

4 
5 
13 
21 
31 
33 
30 

No. 
43 

86 
89 
92 
93 
94 
96 
100 

No. 
465 

11 
28 
34 
55 
59 
71 
83 

No. 
126 

43 
3fi 
42 
30 
31 
42 
22 

No. 
151 

57 
74 
80 
85 
87 
92 
74 

No. 

305 

71 
86 
86 
82 

76 
100 

87 

No. 
434 

18 
31 
50 
58 
72 
79 
91 

No. 
264 

93 
96 
99 
95 

100 

100 

96 

No. 
503 

0 
7 
12 
10 
19 
25 
35 

No. 
224 

89 

2^0-499  

96 

500-719  

96 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,999 

GA.-MISS.— NEGRO 
OPERATORS 

All  incomes ...     .. 

98 

98 

100 

96 

No. 

502 

0-249  

31 

177 

149 

92 

45 

17 

Pet. 
100 

0 

7 
12 
13 
.8 

3 

Pet. 

8 

26 
153 
135 
91 
43 
17 

Pet. 

91 

1 
29 
32 
32 
21 
11 

Pet.  ' 
25 

6 
50 
39 
33 

16 

7 

Pet. 

30 

13 

100 

92 

60 

31 

9 

Pet. 

60 

26 
152 
129 
74 
38 
15 

Pet. 

85 

6 
68 
90 
61 
29 
10 

Pet. 

52 

7 
72 
91 
54 
32 
10 

Pet. 

52 

30 
175 
146 
91 
45 
16 

Pet. 

98 

13 

68 
51 
57 
22 
13 

Pet. 

44 

30 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999  

177 

148 

90 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 

All  incomes 

43 
14 

Pet. 
98 

0-249 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

0 

4 

8 
14 
18 
18  1 

84 
86 
91 
99 
96 
100 

3 

16 
22 
35 
47 
65 

19 
28 
26 
36 
36 
41 

94 
96 
99 
99 
100 
100 

42 
56 
62 
65 
69 
53 

84 
86 
87 
80 
84 
88.  1 

19 
38 
60 
66 
64 
59  1 

23 
41 
61 
59 
71 
59 

97 
99 
98 
99 
100 
94  1 

42 
38 
34 
62 
49 
76 

97 

250-499  

100 

500-749 

750-999 

99 
98 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 

96 
82 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  34. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures:  Number  and  percentage  of 
families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  number 
having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  income,  20  analysis 
units  in  21  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[N 

on  relief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  w 

ife,  both  native-born] 

Families  having  expenditures  for  «- 

«    « 

TJ 

-3 

3 

3 

■3 
3 

Analysis  unit  and 

m  s 

e:  s 

.2 

.2 

08 

.  - 
s  X 

t/  3 

familv-in  come 

tx  0 

0 

-    93 

0 

M 

•5 

-  - 

p3  — 

in 

fi  3 

class  (dollars) 

fcC 

a 

~  a 
-5.5* 

c  ~ 

2 
0 

a 
0 

is  0 
-  3 

OS 
O 

"3 

-3 

c 
.2 

C3 
O 
u. 
0 

0 
0 
0 

c8 

bfl 

a 

■3 

0 

"3 

E 

1- 

IS 

0 

3 
S3 

+3 
l~ 

39 

.3 

~  si 

Ec 

05 

0 

3 

3 

♦j*^ 

§ 

0 

O 

O 

0 

-4-i 

ea  £; 

fe 

w 

^ 

<J 

O 

ti 

fr< 

tf 

fc 

c 

c 

w  I*- 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

04) 

N.  C.-S.  C. — NEGRO 

SHARECROPPERS 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

iVo. 

No. 

No. 

Wo. 

No. 

Wo. 

Wo. 

Allincomes 

639 

6 

565 

232 

172 

603 

523 

579 

219 

391 

623 

84 

616 

0-249    

42 
195 
208 
116 

0 
0 
1 

1 

31 
169 
189 

107 

1 

42 
75 
60 

14 
54 
60 
29 

38 
183 
197 
112 

25 
154 
175 

99 

38 
176 
187 
106 

5 
44 

71 
51 

16 

95 

130 

84 

41 
190 
205 
110 

3 
21 
27 
19 

38 

250M99     - 

183 

500-749  

203 

750-999 

116 

1,000-1.249 

56 

4 

51 

41 

13 

53 

51 

53 

36 

49 

50 

8 

55 

1,250-1,499 

22 

0 

18 

13 

2 

20 

19 

19 

12 

17 

21 

6 

21 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet.. 

Prf. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

All  incomes 

100 

1 

88 

36 

27 

94 

82 

91 

34 

61 

97 

13 

96 

0-249      

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

0 
0 
(8) 

1 

7 

74 
87 
91 
92 
91 

2 
22 
36 
52 
73 

33 
28 
29 
25 
23 

90 
94 
95 
97 
95 

60 
79 
84 
85 
91 

90 
90 
90 
91 
95 

12 
23 
34 
44 
64 

38 
49 
62 

72 
87 

98 
97 
99 
95 
100 

7 
11 
13 

16 
14 

90 

250-499        

94 

500-749     . 

98 

750-999     .   .     -. 

100 

1,000-1,249 

98 

1,250-1,499 

100 

0 

82 

59 

9 

91 

86 

86 

55 

77 

95 

27 

95 

GA.-MISS. NEGRO 

SHARECROPPERS 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

626 

c 

10 

538 

90 

191 

584 

355 

O/O 

161 

283 

587 

300 

626 

0-249 

127 

2 

105 

7 

36 

116 

58 

117 

14 

39 

109 

55 

127 

2."0-499  -  

308 

144 

47 

Pet. 

4 
4 
0 

Pet. 

257 

133 

43 

Pet. 

37 
29 
17 

Pet. 

90 
53 
12 

Pet. 

289 

132 

47 

Pet. 

164 
98 
35 

pa. 

283 

132 

43 

Pet. 

64 
52 
31 

Pet. 

117 
94 
33 

Pet. 

292 

141 

45 

Pet. 

148 
74 
23 

Pet. 

308 

500-749 

144 

750-999 

47 

Pet. 

All  incomes .  - 

100 

2 

86 

14 

31 

93 

57 

92 

26 

45 

94 

48 

100 

0-249  

100 
100 
100 
100 

2 

1 
3 
0 

83 
83 
92 
91 

6 
12 
20 
36 

28 
29 
37 
26 

91 

94 

92 

100 

46 
53 

68 
74 

92 
92 
92 
91 

11 
21 
36 
66 

31 
38 
65 
70 

86 
95 
98 
96 

43 
48 
51 
49 

100 

-     250-499 

100 

500-749     

100 

750-999  -. - 

100 

1  See  table  33,  footnote  1.    For  average  expenditures  for  major  groups  of  goods  and  services  see  table  35. 

2  All  families  had  expenditures  for  food  and  for  household  operation.  Almost  all  families  (all  except 
4  or  fewer  in  each  analysis  unit)  had  expenditures  for  clothing.  All  had  expenditures  for  personal  care 
except  the  following-  White  operators— Vermont,  1;  Michigan-Wisconsin,  1;  Illinois-Iowa.  5:  South  Dakota- 
Montana-Colorado,  1;  Washington-Oregon,  1;  California,  2;  North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties.  6; 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina,  6;  Georgia-Mississippi.  2:  white  sharecroppers— Georgia-Mississippi,  2; 
Negro  operators—  North  Carolina-South  Carolina,  8;  Georgia-Mississippi,  9;  Negro  sharecroppers— North 
Carolina-South  Carolina,  5;  Georgia-Mississippi,  24. 

3  Includes  expenditures  for  repairs,  replacements,  and  insurance  on  family  dwelling,  expenditures  for 
lodging  while  traveling,  on  vacation,  or  away  at  school,  and  for  owned  or  rented  vacation  homes.  See 
Glossary,  Housing  Expenditures. 

4  Taxis  included  are  poll  and  income  only.  Automobile  taxes  and  sales  taxes  on  consumer  goods  were 
included  as  expenditures  for  the  goods  on  which  the  tax  was  levied;  personal  property  and  real  estate  taxes 
were  deducted  in  computing  family  income. 

5  Includes  expenditures  for  such  items  as  bank  charges,  funerals,  and  dues  to  political  organizations. 
See  Glossary,  Expenditures  for  Family  Living,  Other. 

6  Includes  other  nonfood  products  such  as  wool,  tobacco,  and  feathers.  These  were  reported  by  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  families  and  in  small  amounts.  Practically  all  families  had  farm-furnished  food 
and  housing  (table  40). 

7  Percentage  based  on  fewer  than  10  cases. 

8  0.50  percent  or  less. 
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Table  36. — food:  Number  of  families  having  expenditures  for  food  away  from 
home;  average  value  of  all  family  food,  food  -purchased,  farm-furnished,  or  received 
as  gift  or  pay;  average  value  and  expenditure  per  meal  per  food- expenditure  unit, 
and  average  value  of  farm-furnished  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit)  by 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Fami- 
lies a 

(2) 

Families 
having 
expend- 
itures for 
food 
away 
from 
home  3 

(3) 

Average  *  money  value  of  food 

Average  *   value   per 
meal   per  food-ex- 
penditure unit  7of — 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

All 
(4) 

Purchased 

Farm- 
fur- 
nished 

(8) 

Re- 
ceived 
as  gift 
or  pay6 

(9) 

All 

food 

(10) 

Pur- 
chased 
food 

(11) 

Farm- 

(1) 

All 

(5) 

At 
home5 

(6) 

Away 

from 

home3 

(7) 

fur- 
nished 
food 

(12) 

VERMONT 

All  incomes  .. 

No. 
537 

No. 
177 

Dol. 
446 

Dol. 
251 

Dol. 
243 

Dol. 
8 

Dol. 
190 

Dol. 
5 

Dol. 
0.109 

Dol. 
0.062 

Dol. 
0.047 

0-249  

10 
28 
82 
111 
94 
74 
49 
44 
34 
11 

1 
3 
16 
33 
28 
35 
21 
16 
18 
6 

278 
290 
356 
408 
460 
481 
527 
555 
545 
578 

176 
164 
200 
235 
250 
267 
312 
300 
304 
339 

174 
1      163 
198 
228 
246 
254 
305 
288 
268 
332 

2 
1 
2 
7 
4 
13 
7 

12 

36 

7 

101 
122 
150 
169 
203 
211 
212 
252 
234 
235 

1 
4 
6 
4 
7 
3 
3 
3 
7 
4 

.091 
.090 
.093 
.108 
.115 
.114 
.116 
.125 
.118 
.114 

.058 
.052 
.054 
.061 
.063 
.064 
.069 
.067 
.064 
.067 

.032 

250-499 

.038 

500-749 

.039 

750-999     

.046 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 

052 
.050 
.047 
.058 
.054 
.047 

NEW  JERSEY 

All  incomes.. 

496 

130 

627 

348 

341 

7 

275 

4 

.144 

.081 

.063 

0-249 

10 
36 
41 
49 
73 
53 
50 
51 
62 
33 
38 

2 
3 
11 
9 
21 
11 
12 
17 
21 
13 
10 

410 
463 
495 
548 
581 
620 
671 
681 
697 
801 
786 

263 
281 
270 
300 
317 
342 
368 
375 
388 
460 
424 

257 
279 
267 
297 
310 
337 
362 
369 
376 
447 
408 

6 

2 

3 

3 

7 

5 

6 

6 

12 

13 

16 

143 
180 
220 
245 
259 
277 
296 
303 
300 
338 
362 

4 
2 
5 
3 
5 
1 
7 
3 
9 
3 
(8) 

.106 
.121 
.128 
.144 
.144 
.143 
.148 
.147 
.153 
.157 
.156 

.070 
.072 
.069 
.078 
.080 
.079 
.083 
.084 
.086 
.089 
.084 

.035 

250-499  

.048 

500-749 

.057 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000-3,999 

.065 
.064 
.064 
.064 
.063 
.067 
.068 
.072 

PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO 

All  incomes - 

2,257 

580 

507 

182 

175 

7 

321 

4 

.108 

.039 

.069 

0-249 

250-499 

22 
100 
208 
305 
294 
313 
266 
197 
255 
136 
116 
26 
19 

4 

16 
43 
75 
70 
74 
75 
56 
84 
38 
32 
6 
7 

330 
317 
367 
423 
478 
522 
545 
546 
604 
628 
642 
702 
644 

140 
129 
134 
153 
166 
181 
189 
198 
215 
233 
234 
289 
240 

137 
124 
132 
150 
163 
178 
182 
190 
203 
215 
224 
264 
220 

3 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 

7 

8 

12 

18 

10 

25 

20 

183 
182 
231 
266 
308 
336 
350 
346 
385 
391 
405 
411 
404 

7 
6 
2 
4 
4 
5 
6 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
0 

.088 
.092 
.094 
.101 
.106 
.113 
.115 
.109 
.115 
.113 
.110 
.118 
.104 

.038 
.037 
.035 
.036 
.037 
.040 
.040 
.039 
.041 
.042 
.040 
.  046 
.038 

.050 
.053 

500-749 

750-999 

.059 

.  065 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 

.  068 
.073 
.075 
.070 
.074 
.071 
.069 
.072 
.066 

MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN 

All  incomes .. 

1,067 

425 

461 

231 

222 

9 

227 

3 

.102 

.  0^0 

.  050 

0-249 

13 

54 

114 

177 

197 

169 

115 

80 

93 

25 

30 

4 

17 
40 
61 
77 
69 
50 
36 
46 
11 
14 

466 
314 
345 
396 
460 
478 
508 
559 
553 
547 
674 

210 
161 
179 
199 
228 
237 
256 
264 
27S 
320 
343 

202 
156 
175 
195 
219 
231 
244 
249 
259 
303 
315 

8 

5 

4 

4 

9 

6 

12 

15 

19 

17 

28 

254 
149 
165 
195 
228 
238 
249 
289 
269 
•22?, 
328 

2 

4 
1 
2 
4 
3 
3 
6 
6 
2 
3 

.107 
.  086 
.089 
.  093 

.  100 
.108 

.  106 
.  107 
.111 
.124 
.116 

.  050 
.014 
.  046 
.  046 
.  049 
.061 
.  053 
.  051 
.  066 
.  072 
.  058 

.057 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000-3,999 

.042 
.  942 
.047 
.  060 
.  052 
.  052 
.  056 
.  055 
.051 
• 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  36. — food:  Number  of  families  having  expenditures  for  food  away  from 
home;  average  value  of  all  family  food,  food  purchased,  farm-furnished,  or  received 
as  gift  or  pay;  average  value  and  expenditure  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit, 
and  average  value  of  farm-furnished  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit;  by 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 2 

(2) 

Families 
having 
expend- 
itures for 
food 
away 
from 
home  3 

(3) 

Average  4  money  value  of  food 

Average  4   value   per 
meal    per    food-ex- 
penditure unit 7  of— 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

All 
(4) 

Purchased 

Farm- 
fur- 
nished 

(8) 

Re- 
ceived 
as  gift 
or  pay6 

(9) 

All 

food 

(10) 

Pur- 
chased 
food 

(11) 

Farm- 

(1) 

All 
(5) 

At 
home5 

(6) 

Away 
from 
home3 

(7) 

fur- 
nished 
food 

(12) 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 

All  incomes - 

No. 

1,642 

No. 
609 

Dol. 
523 

Dol. 
188 

Dol. 
179 

Dol. 
9 

Dol. 
332 

Dol. 
3 

Dol. 
0.123 

Dol. 
0.044 

Dol. 
0.079 

0-249     

24 

107 

206 

258 

252 

207 

162 

110 

139 

78 

63 

16 

20 

6 
20 
49 
87 
93 
77 
74 
43 
68 
40 
29 
12 
11 

371 
402 
431 
478 
519 
543 
570 
564 
597 
624 
667 
627 
685 

129 
139 
149 
170 
186 
193 
205 
204 
220 
235 
258 
250 
291 

128 
1     137 
146 
165 
179 
186 
193 
196 
201 
220 
230 
204 
251 

1 

2 

3 

5 

7 

7 

12 

8 

19 

15 

28 

46 

40 

241 
257 
277 
305 
331 
348 
363 
358 
375 
385 
406 
375 
392 

1 
6 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

.100 
.103 
.112 
.125 
.122 
.127 
.128 
.132 
.126 
.125 
.135 
.135 
.142 

.035 
.036 
,039 
.044 
.043 
.046 
.046 
.048 
.045 
.047 
.048 
.053 
.056 

065 

250-499 

.067 

500-749 

750-999 ...     .     . 

.072 
.081 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 

.079 
.081 
.082 
.084 
.081 
.077 
.087 
.081 
.084 

NORTH  DAKOTA- 
KANSAS 

All  income  classes.. 

1,088 

478 

490 

481 
491 

209 

203 
210 

196 

13 

273 

8 

.115 

.049 

.066 

Net  losses     . .  . 

104 
984 

57 
421 

187 
198 

16 
12 

265 
274 

13 

7~ 

114 

.048 
.050 

.066 

Net  incomes.. 

116 

.066 

0-249     

90 

167 

185 

177 

105 

89 

62 

39 

33 

23 

14 

45 
66 
86 
86 
45 
29 
25 
14 

9 
12 

4 

420 
416 
453 
491 
519 
549 
565 
562 
660 
644 
600 

197 
181 
188 
207 
218 
231 
241 
226 
285 
294 
308 

186 
173 
178 
196 
206 
220 
223 
210 
265 
249 
283 

11 
8 

10 
11 
12 
11 
18 
16 
20 
45 
25 

218 
229 
258 
276 
294 
315 
321 
324 
363 
348 
290 

5 
6 
7 
8 
7 
3 
3 

12 

12 

2 

2 

102 
109 
114 
113 
118 
120 
126 
126 
136 
130 
136 

.049 
.047 
.047 
.048 
.050 
.051 
.053 
.052 
.059 
.055 
.070 

.053 

250-499  .   

.061 

500-749 

.066 

750-999 

.065 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

.068 
.069 
.072 
.074 
.076 
.074 
.066 

SOUTH  DAKOTA- 
MONTANA-COLO- 
RADO 

All  incomes    ..  .. 

447 

215 

530 

261 

238 

23 

262 

7 

.132 

.064 

.067 

0-249 

31 
60 
75 
84 
57 
43 
23 
26 
26 
13 
9 

10 
29 
21 
44 
23 
26 
11 
15 
20 
10 
6 

427 
439 
472 
522 
528 
611 
557 
691 
680 
564 
646 

236 
233 
243 
245 
260 
295 
247 
318 
324 
277 
344 

216 
213 
231 
232 
235 
275 
230 
261 
268 
255 
282 

20 
20 
12 
13 
25 
20 
17 
57 
56 
22 
62 

186 
202 
226 
268 
265 
304 
303 
363 
337 
284 
290 

5 
4 
3 
9 
3 

12 
7 

10 

19 
3 

12 

.117 

.063 
.062 
.063 
.064 
.058 
.069 
.059 
.059 
.067 
.072 
.072 

.052 

250-499 

120 
125 
138 
124 
144 
135 
140 
145 
146 
148 

.058 

500-749  

.062 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749  _ 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2.499 

2.500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

.071 
.064 
.075 
.076 
.081 
.078 
.074 
.074 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  36. — food:  Number  of  families  having  expenditure*  for  food  away  from 
home;  average  value  of  all  family  food,  food  purchased,  farm- furnished,  or  received 
as  gift  or  pay;  average  value  and  expenditure  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit, 
and  average  value  of  farm-furnished  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit;  by 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 2 

(2) 

Families 
having 
expend- 
itures for 
food 
away 
from 
home  3 

(3) 

Average  *  money  value  of  food 

Average  *   value   per 
meal     per    food -ex- 
penditure unit  "of — 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

All 
(4) 

Purchased 

Farm- 
fur- 
nished 

(8) 

Re- 
ceived 
as  gift 
or  pay* 

(9) 

All 
food 

(10) 

Pur- 
chased 
1   food 

(115 

Farm- 

(1) 

All 

(5) 

At 

home5 

(6) 

Away 

from 

home3 

(7) 

fur- 
nished 
food 

(12) 

WASHINGTON- 
OREGON 

All  incomes 

No. 

948 

No. 

573 

Dol. 
493 

Dol. 

207 

Dol. 

190 

Dol. 
17 

Dol. 

279 

Dol. 

7 

Dol. 
0.121 

Dol. 
0.051 

Dol. 
0.070 

0-249 

17 

63 

142 

117 

120 

113 

100 

71 

102 

43 

46 

14 

4 
24 
70 
73 
77 
68 
66 
46 
79 
32 
26 

8 

299 
311 
382 
446 
490 
523 
568 
560 
564 
652 
603 
621 

121 
125 
161 
182 
196 
210 
232 
257 
236 
310 
266 
249 

119 
121 
154 
174 
182 
195 
215 
224 
208 
264 
226 
231 

2 

4 

7 

8 

14 

15 

17 

33 

28 

46 

40 

18 

163 
180 
211 
254 
289 
305 
329 
294 
326 
339 
323 
37(1 

15 
6 

10 

10 
5 
8 
7 
9 
2 
3 

14 
2 

.096 
.089 

.106 
.114 
.122 
.122 
.134 
.131 
.132 
.149 
.129 
.125 

.041 
.035 
.045 
.048 
.050 
.048 
.056 
.060 
.054 
.071 
.055 
.049 

.054 

250-499 

.054 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2.499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

.061 
.066 
.072 
.074 
.078 
.071 
.078 
.076 
.073 
.075 

OREGON — PART- 
TIME 

All  incomes.    . 

383 

235 

592 

328 

286 

42 

256 

8 

.146 

.080 

.065 

250-499. . . 

500-749 

750-999 

2 
17 
44 
50 
63 
62 
44 
55 
29 
17 

0 
8 
20 
28 
35 
37 
30 
39 
24 
14 

»  154 
387 
444 
525 
563 
618 
644 
668 
720 
835 

9  120 
202 
207 
264 
292 
346 
355 
392 
432 
578 

»  120 
182 
188 
245 
266 
310 
315 
341 
327 
436 

»0 
20 
19 
19 
26 
36 
40 
51 
105 
142 

9  22 
175 
215 
251 
267 
262 
282 
273 
280 
255 

9  12 

10 

22 

10 

4 

10 

7 

3 

8 

2 

9.060 
.119 
.121 
.132 
.137 
.152 
.  158 
.163 
.162 
.181 

9.045 
.060 
.058 
.065 
.069 
.087 
.086 
.094 
.097 
.127 

9.015 
.054 
.061 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000-3,999... 

.065 
.068 
.062 

-H72 
.069 
.065 
.054 

CALIFORNIA 

All  incomes  .... 

888 

562 

530 

412 

377 

35 

113 

73 
80 
101 
129 
126 
118 
114 
123 
119 
109 
106 
134 
70 

5 

.131 

.102 

.028 

0-249 

19 
52 
74 
89 
70 
92 
91 
76 
137 
79 
66 
24 
19 

10 
26 
33 
48 
37 
57 
56 
51 
104 
61 
45 
17 
17 

378 
370 
394 
467 
473 
507 
521 
557 
588 
603 
663 
740 
726 

298 
L'ss 
289 
335 
344 
384 
402 
427 
463 
488 
552 
595 
655 

276 
275 

280 
323 
321 
364 
382 
390 
419 
445 
477 
495 
498 

22 

13 

9 

12 

23 

20 

20 

37 

44 

43 

75 

100 

157 

7 
2 
4 
3 
3 
5 
5 
7 
6 
6 
5 
11 
1 

.103 
.109 
.110 
.121 
.  125 
.130 
.131 
.137 
.  1 32 
.139 
.  158 
.  165 
.156 

.082 
.084 
.080 
.086 
.092 
.100 
.101 
.104 
.106 
.112 
.131 
.135 
.142 

.021 

250-499 

.- 

500-749 

750-999... 

.028 
.034 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 

.033 
.029 
.028 

.  033 
.  026 
.  026 
.027 
.  028 
.014 

N.  C.  SELF-SUFFICING 

COUNTIES — WHITE 

OPERATORS 

All  incomes 

607 

250 

559 

89 

82 

7 

460 

10 

.116 

.018 

.  098 

0-249. 

10 

78 

138 

1 56 

107 

63 

39 

16 

0 
15 
34 
71 
55 
40 
23 
12 

157 
301 
144 
596 
670 
715 
75J 
820 

37 

49 

68 

86 

105 

1 26 

142 

128 

37 
48 
67 
80 

97 
114 
113 
110 

0 

1 

1 

6 

8 

12 

29 

18 

116 
244 

366 

501 

553 

580 

604    . 

6S5 

4 
8 

10 
9 

12 
9 
6 
~ 

.047 
.079 
.107 
.  119 
8 
131 
.  137 
.  131 

.011 
.012 
.017 
.017 
.  022 
.  (i'.vJ 
.022 
.019 

.  036 

250-499 

500-749 

090 

750-999 

.  101 

1.000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 

.116 

.  109 
.  115 
.112 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
323432—42 12 
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Table  36. — food:  Number  of  families  having  expenditures  for  food  away  from 
home;  average  value  of  all  family  food,  food  purchased,  farm-furnished,  or  received 
as  gift  or  pay;  average  value  and  expenditure  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit, 
and  average  value  of  farm-furnished  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit;  by 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Fami- 
lies 2 

(2) 

Families 
having 
expend- 
itures for 
food 
away 
from 
home  3 

(3) 

Average  i  money  value  of  food 

Average  *  value  per 
meal   per   food-ex- 
penditure unit 7  of— 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

All 
(4) 

Purchased 

Farm- 
fur- 
nished 

(8) 

Re- 
ceived 
as  gift 
or  pay8 

(9) 

All 
food 

(10) 

Pur- 
chased 
food 

(11) 

Farm- 

(1) 

All 

(5) 

At 
home5 

(6) 

Away 

from 

home3 

(7) 

fur- 
nished 
food 

(12) 

N.  C.-S.  C. — WHITE 
OPERATORS 

All  incomes 

No. 

1,945 

No. 

1,264 

Dol. 
630 

Dol. 
172 

Dol. 
152 

Dol. 
20 

Dol. 
453 

Dol. 
5 

Dol. 
0.118 

Dol. 

0.031 

Dol. 
0.087 

0-249 

23 

122 

240 

283 

271 

237 

177 

120 

205 

104 

95 

42 

26 

6 

38 

123 

166 

174 

153 

129 

89 

158 

86 

80 

37 

25 

223 
281 
395 
475 
573 
646 
714 
768 
828 
909 

1,011 
946 

1,104 

98 
97 
123 
128 
154 
168 
177 
190 
215 
236 
304 
288 
375 

97 
95 
118 
121 
144 
156 
161 
167 
184 
193 
233 
206 
231 

1 

2 

5 

7 

10 

12 

16 

23 

31 

43 

71 

82 

144 

120 
178 
268 
343 
415 
474 
532 
573 
608 
667 
696 
650 
725 

5 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
6 
11 
8 
4 

.056 
.067 
.090 
.100 
.115 
.121 
.129 
.140 
.144 
.152 
.155 
.146 
.175 

.022 
.023 
.027 
.027 
.029 
.031 
.032 
.034 
.035 
.038 
.042 
.039 
.046 

.034 

250-499 

.042 

500-749 

750-999     _ 

.062 
.072 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1.999 

2,000-2,499 . 

2.500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 

.086 
.090 
.096 
.106 
.108 
.114 
.113 
.106 
.129 

GA.-MISS. — WHITE 
OPERATORS 

All  incomes - 

1,255 

506 

510 

154 

137 

17 

351 

5 

.110 

.032 

.077 

0-249  

8 

168 

300 

240 

140 

102 

62 

45 

42 

44 

38 

24 

28 

14 

1 
41 
76 
80 
58 
52 
31 
28 
27 
29 
27 
19 
25 
12 

232 
281 
388 
472 
571 
605 
615 
628 
638 
696 
775 
858 
1,015 
1,256 

68 
65 
91 
114 
148 
168 
190 
210 
234 
268 
332 
399 
537 
647 

68 
64 
89 
109 
140 
152 
170 
179 
189 
226 
284 
298 
409 
498 

(8) 

1 

2 

5 

8 

16 

20 

31 

45 

42 

48 

101 

128 

149 

156 
213 
293 
354 
417 
430 
420 
416 
398 
422 
427 
449 
468 
591 

8 
3 
4 
4 
6 
7 
5 
2 
6 
6 

16 
10 
10 
18 

.068 
.075 
.093 
.105 
.117 
.121 
.132 
.121 
.133 
.130 
.169 
.173 
.168 
.209 

.018 
.017 
.022 
.026 
.030 
.034 
.042 
.041 
.047 
.047 
.072 
.075 
.084 
.105 

.049 

250-499 

.058 

500-749 

750-999 

.071 
.078 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3.999. 
4,000-4,999. 
5,000-9,999 
10,000-19,999..  __ 

.087 
.086 
.090 
.080 
.082 
.081 
.096 
.098 
.084 
.104 

N.  C.-S.  C—  WHITE 
SHARECROPPERS 

All  incomes - 

632 

411 

470 

162 

154 

8 

303 

5 

.098 

.034 

.064 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,999 

7 

84 

153 

149 

105 

70 

64 

1 

42 
96 
96 
77 
52 
47 

135 

253 
351 
454 
566 
636 
782 

77 
112 
144 
155 
186 
197 
222 

77 
110 
139 
148 
176 
183 
205 

(8) 

2 

5 

7 

10 

14 

17 

56 
135 
203 
294 
376 
436 
556 

2 
6 
4 
5 
4 
3 
4 

.041 
.060 
.084 
.103 
.113 
.122 
.130 

.021 
.026 
.035 
.034 
.038 
.036 
.035 

.016 
.032 
.049 
.067 
.075 
.086 
.095 

GA.-MISS. — WHITE 
SHARECROPPERS 

All  incomes 

482 

127 

369 

103 

101 

2 

260 

6 

.084 

.024 

.059 

0-249 

15 

187 
203 

77 

1 

45 

52 

.       29 

143 

276 
404 
544 

55 

89 

106 

139 

55 

88 

104 

133 

(8) 
1 
2 
6 

76 
180 
294 
401 

12 

7 
4 
4 

.044 
.071 
.090 
.105 

.015 
.023 
.023 
.027 

.019 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

.047 
.066 
.078 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  36. — food:  Number  of  families  having  expenditures  for  food  away  from 
home;  average  value  of  all  family  food,  food  -purchased,  farm-furnished,  or  received 
as  gift  or  pay;  average  value  and  expenditure  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit, 
and  average  value  of  farm-furnished  food  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit;  by 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Fami- 
lies s 

(2) 

Families 
having 
expend- 
itures for 
food 
away 
from 
home  3 

(3) 

Average 

4  money  value  of  food 

Average  4   value  per 
meal   per    food-ex- 
penditure unit 7  of — 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

All 
(4) 

Purchased 

Farm- 
fur- 
nished 

(8) 

Re- 
ceived 

as  gift 
or  pays 

(9) 

All 

food 

(10) 

Pur- 
chased 
food 

(11) 

Farm- 

(1) 

All 
(5) 

At 
home6 

(6) 

Away 
from 
home3 

(7) 

fur- 
nished 
food 

(12) 

N.  C.-S.  C. — NEGRO 
OPERATORS 

All  incomes  ..  

No. 

433 

No. 

241 

Dol. 
397 

Dol. 
128 

Dol. 
122 

Dol. 
6 

Dol. 
265 

Dol. 
4 

Dol. 

0.072 

Dol. 
0.023 

Dol. 
0.049 

0-249     

28 
112 
108 
84 
54 
24 
23 

4 
53 
53 
53 
41 
19 
18 

176 
255 
365 
465 
530 
611 
730 

87 
108 
131 
134 
127 
184 
181 

87 
106 
127 
128 
121 
160 
166 

(8) 
2 

4 

6 

6 

24 

15 

82 
140 
228 
329 
402 
423 
547 

7 
7 
6 
2 
1 
4 
2 

.039 
.C51 
.070 
.084 
.094 
.100 
.109 

.019 
.022 
.024 
.024 
.022 
.028 
.025 

.019 

250-499   

.028 

500-749     

.046 

750-999     

.060 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,999 

.072 
.072 
.083 

GA.-MISS. — NEGRO 
OPERATORS 

All  incomes .- 

511 

208 

352 

120 

115 

5 

229 

3 

.081 

.028 

.053 

0-249     

31 
177 
149 
92 
45 
17 

5 

58 
59 
48 
25 
13 

174 
257 
377 
459 
482 
510 

78 
87 
111 
168 
182 
182 

78 
85 
108 
160 
171 
166 

(s) 

2 

3 

8 

11 

16 

95 
167 
263 
287 
297 
327 

1 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 

.055 
.065 
.085 
.100 
.103 
.109 

.024 
.022 
.025 
.037 
.039 
.041 

.031 

250-499 

.043 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 

.058 
.063 
.064 
.068 

N.  C.-S.  C— NEGRO 
SHARECROPPERS 

All  incomes 

639 

385 

331 

142 

137 

5 

185 

4 

.065 

.028 

.037 

0-249  

42 

195 

208 

116 

56 

22 

10 

107 

132 

77 

40 

19 

144 
225 
326 
424 
533 
676 

80 
119 
147 
159 
196 
201 

79 
116 

143 
151 

1X6 
192 

1 
3 

4 

8 

10 

9 

59 
102 
177 
259 
333 
467 

5 
4 
2 
6 

4 
8 

.033 
.052 
.066 
.079 
.091 
.097 

.019 
.028 
.  029 
.028 
.031 
.029 

.013 

250-499 

500-749 

.024 
.036 

750-999 

.051 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 

.059 
.068 

GA.-MISS. — NEGRO 
SHARECROPPERS 

All  incomes 

626 

219 

256 

100 

98 

2 

152 

4 

.058 

.023 

.034 

0-249.    

127 

308 

144 

47 

36 
99 
60 
24 

133 
224 
354 

499 

71 

93 

119 

174 

70 

92 

116 

166 

1 
1 
3 
8 

56 
128 
232 
324 

6 
3 
3 

1 

.036 
.056 
.071 
.090 

.019 
.024 
.  02 1 
.  032 

.016 

250-499 

.  032 

500-749 

.  046 

750-999 

.  058 

i  See  table  33,  footnote  1.  All  averages  in  this  table  exclude  the  value  of  food  consumed  by  boarders  and 
farm  help. 

*  All  families  had  expenditures  for  food  at  home,  and  all  families  except  2  in  North  Dakota  -Kansas,  33  in 
California,  1  Negro  sharecropper  family  in  North  Carolina- South  Carolina,  and  1  Negro  sharecropper  family 
in  Georgia-Mississippi  had  farm-furnished  food. 

3  Includes  meals  and  lunches  purchased  at  work  or  school;  meals  bought  while  traveling  or  on  vacation; 
board  at  school;  between-meal  food  and  drink  such  as  ice  cream,  candy,  beverages  bought  and  consumed 
away  from  home.    Meals  carried  from  home  are  excluded. 

*  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class  (column  2). 

5  Includes  meals  carried  from  home  (i.  e.,  lunches,  picnics,  etc.). 

6  For  number  of  families  receiving  food  as  gift  or  pay  from  nonfarm  source  see  table  40. 

7  For  description  of  method  used  in  computing  see  Glossary,  Food-expenditure  Unit.  The  sum  of  the 
averages  in  columns  11  and  12  may  be  slightly  less  than  the  average  in  column  10,  because  the  latter  includes 
the  value  of  food  received  as  gift  or  pay. 

s  $0.50  or  less. 

8  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analy- 
sis units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 


^Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Analysis  unit  and 
family -income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Hus- 
bands 

(2) 

Wives 
(3) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 

(4) 

Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged — 

Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 

2-5 
years 

(5) 

6-11 

years 

(6) 

12-15 

years 

(7) 

16-29 
years 

(8) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 

2-5 
years 

(10) 

6-11 
years 

(11) 

12-15 

years 

(12) 

16-29 
years 

(13) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(14) 

Number  of  persons  2 

VERMONT 

All  incomes. 

544 

544 

26 

39 

66 

78 

121 

47 

38 

70 

86 

94 

36 

0-499 

38 

193 

168 

93 

45 

6 

1 

38 

193 

168 

93 

45 

6 

1 

1 

8 
11 
3 
3 
0 
0 

1 
12 
14 
7 
5 
0 
0 

1 

24 

23 

11 

6 

0 

1 

2 
22 
20 
21 
12 
1 
0 

3 
26 

41 

30 

17 

4 

0 

2 

21 
16 
3 
4 
1 
0 

0 
9 
15 
5 
8 
1 
0 

2 

22 
20 

18 
5 
3 
0 

1 

26 

35 

19 

5 

0 

0 

7 
24 
24 
25 
12 
1 
1 

1 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3  000-4,999— 
5,000  or  over.. 

16 
11 
3 
3 
2 
0 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  2 

All  incomes 

538 

531 

19 

39 

64 

74 

115 

42 

35 

64 

85 

90 

27 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999.... 
5.000  or  over.. 

38 

187 

168 

93 

45 

6 

1 

34 

188 

165 

92 

45 

6 

1 

1 
6 
8 
2 
2 
0 
0 

1 

12 
14 

7 
5 
0 
0 

1 
24 
23 

9 
6 
0 
1 

2 
21 
19 
19 
12 
1 
0 

3 
23 
39 

29 

17 

4 

0 

2 

17 
16 
2 
4 
1 
0 

0 
9 
15 
4 
6 
1 
0 

2 

21 

19 

14 

5 

3 

0 

1 

26 

34 

19 

5 

0 

0 

6 
23 
23 
24 
12 
1 
1 

1 
12 
8 
2 
2 
2 
0 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes. 

$24 

$27 

$7 

$11 

$14 

$21 

$33 

$16 

$8 

$12 

$21 

$33 

$21 

0-499    

14 
20 
24 
29 
35 
80 
*43 

15 
20 
26 
35 
43 
76 
*46 

*1 

8 

7 

13 

4 

^3 

8 
12 
10 
21 

47 

13 

14 
17 
17 

4  19 
17 
24 
21 
23 

4  15 

16 
19 
35 
34 

46 
48 

'  44 
11 
24 
11 
15 

4  32 

7 

9 

10 

8 

48 

4  24 
11 
11 
10 
15 
25 

4  13 

15 
21 
25 
39 

13 

28 
22 
46 
50 
4  30 
444 

4  15 

500-999 

1,000-1,499—. 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999  ... 

13 
20 
10 
14 
4  119 

5,000  or  over.. 

4  20 

Number  of  persons  2 

NEW  JERSEY 

All  incomes. -.  .. 

518 

517 

27 

55 

115 

115 

151 

34 

52 

103 

90 

112 

43 

0-499 

46 

90 

126 

101 

95 

52 

8 

46 

90 

126 

100 

95 

52 

8 

1 

2 
3 
9 

7 
5 
0 

2 

9 

12 

14 

10 

7 

1 

4 
23 
26 
26 
19 
15 

2 

8 
13 
27 
25 
29 
11 

2 

11 
18 
32 
29 
35 
26 
0 

0 
5 
10 
5 
8 
4 
2 

4 
8 
9 
14 
12 
5 
0 

8 
11 
16 
35 
14 
15 

4 

9 
9 

17 

16 

27 

8 

4 

8 
8 
35 
22 
21 
16 
2 

3 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999— 
5,000  or  over.. 

4 
11 
8 
9 
6 
2 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  2 

All  incomes 

515 

509 

24 

53 

112 

114 

147 

29 

51 

102 

88 

109 

34 

0-499 

45 

90 

124 

101 

95 

52 

8 

44 
89 
123 
99 
94 
52 
8 

1 
1 
3 

8 
7 
4 
0 

2 
9 

12 

13 

9 

7 

1 

3 
22 
26 
25 
19 
15 

2 

8 
12 
27 
25 
29 
11 

2 

11 
18 
30 
29 
33 
26 
0 

0 
4 
9 
4 
7 
3 
2 

3 

8 
9 
14 
12 
5 
0 

7 
11 
16 
35 
14 
15 

4 

7 

9 

17 

16 

27 

8 

4 

6 
8 

34 
22 
21 
16 
2 

3 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999— 
5,000  or  over.. 

2 

7 
7 
7 
6 
2 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  re-port  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — -Continued 


Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Analysis  unit  and 
family -income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Hus- 
bands 

(2) 

Wives 
(3) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 

(4) 

Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged — 

Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 

2-5 
years 

(5) 

6-11 
years 

(6) 

12-15 

years 

(7) 

16-29 
years 

(8) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 

2-5 
years 

(10) 

6-11 
years 

(ID 

12-15 

years 

(12) 

16-29 
years 

(13; 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(14) 

NEW  JERSEY— COn. 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

$32         $36         $9 

$14       $21 

$28 

$38 

$29 

$16       $25 

$38 

$52 

$20 

0-499  

23 
21 
27 
32 
40 
52 
56 

19       4  10 

13 
12 
15 
12 
23 
«6 

6 
19 
20 
17 
21 
37 
4  33 

19 
25 
22 
31 
30 
36 
4  56 

20 
27 
29 
41 
37 
65 

13 
28 
10 
54 
28 
4  26 

7 
15 
10 
18 
18 
32 

17 
29 
18 
23 
29 
37 
23 

31 
25 
38 
36 
38 
61 
53 

28 
40 
45 
49 
50 
85 
4  107 

11 

500-999 

1,000-1,499—- 
1,500-1,999.— 
2,000-2,999—. 
3,000-4,999—. 
5,000  or  over.. 

22 
30 

40 
48 
56 
64 

<5 

8 

6 

12 

13 

4 
14 
19 
31 
28 
424 

Number  of  persons  2 

PENNSYLVANIA- 
OHIO 

All  incomes 

2,260 

2,260 

284 

434 

696 

529 

689 

124 

386 

652 

470 

597 

135 

0-499 

122 
513 
607 
463 
391 
142 
22 

122 
513 
607 
463 
391 
142 
22 

10 
60 
74 
61 
58 
20 
1 

15 
86 
127 
73 
92 
38 
3 

17 
115 
177 
157 
161 

63 
6 

12 
81 

122 

135 

121 

48 

10 

16 
103 
172 
144 
156 
81 
17 

8 
23 
37 
25 
26 
5 
0 

11 
68 
114 
83 
79 
27 
4 

10 
130 
169 
158 
136 

43 
6 

9 

82 

132 

102 

92 

47 

6 

8 
94 

152 

142 

132 

61 

8 

3 

500-999 

1,000-1,499.— 
1,500-1,999.-.. 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999.— 
5,000  or  over.. 

34 
33 
32 

20 

10 

3 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  2 

All  incomes 

2,254 

2,243 

273       430 

693 

527 

683 

106 

374 

649 

467 

591 

121 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999— 
5.000  or  over- 

122 
511 
604 
462 
391 
142 
22 

118 
508 
602 
460 
391 
142 
22 

10 
58 
68 
59 
57 
20 
1 

14 
85 
125 
73 
92 
38 
3 

16 
115 
176 
157 
160 

63 
6 

12 

80 

121 

135 

121 

48 

10 

16 
100 
171 
144 

155 
80 
17 

6 
16 
34 
24 
21 
5 
0 

9 
65 
111 
82 
76 
27 

4 

10 
129 
167 
158 
136 

43 
6 

8 

80 

132 

102 

92 

47 

6 

8 

94 

148 

142 

130 

61 

8 

2 
26 
32 
29 
19 
10 

3 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

$29        $28 

$8       $12 

$18 

$24 

$37 

$19 

$11 

$17 

$26 

$40 

$20 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499  — 
1,500-1,999—. 
2,000-2,999.— 
3,000-4,999—. 
5,000  or  over.. 

18 
20 
26 
32 
38 
42 
57 

18 
19 
25 
32 
36 
41 
46 

7 
6 
7 
9 
9 
11 
*14 

6 

10 
10 
13 
14 
19 
29 

20 
14 
17 
19 
20 
23 
21 

26 
IS 
22 
24 
26 
29 
37 

33 
21 
33 
38 
45 
49 
58 

7 
11 
18 
19 
23 
60 

5 
7 
11 
12 
12 
16 
14 

12 
11 
15 
18 
20 
23 
29 

38 
17 
23 
29 
31 
34 
25 

43 
26 
33 
42 
51 
48 
50 

9 
9 
19 
18 
30 
49 
39 

MICHIGAN- 
WISCONSIN 

All  incomes..    -. 

Number  of  persons  2 

1,070 

1,070 

136 

178 

312 

205 

280 

73 

166 

288 

225 

220 

53 

0-499.--- 

500-999 

1,000-1,499.... 
1,500-1,999.... 
2,000-2.999.... 
3,000-4,999  ... 
5,000  or  over.. 

67 
291 
366 
195 
118 

32 
1 

67 
291 
366 
195 
118 

32 
1 

7 
36 
54 
19 
12 
8 
0 

10 
50 
73 
30 
10 
5 
0 

14 

76 

127 

51 

36 

8 

0 

7 
44 
67 
52 
32 
3 
0 

9 
54 
93 
68 
36 
20 

0 

5 
15 
23 
15 

8 
7 
0 

4 
40 
71 
28 
18 
5 
0 

10 

64 

104 

70 

33 

7 

0 

5 
55 
79 
54 
19 
13 

0 

8 
40 
80 
47 
38 
7 
0 

2 
15 

17 
9 
9 
1 
0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Males  (other  than  husbands) 

Females  (other  than  wives) 

Chil- 

aged— 

aged— 

Analysis  unit  and 
family  -  income 
class  (dollars) 

dren 
un- 
der 2 

vears 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

2-5 

6-11 

12-15 

16-29 

30 
years 

2-5 

6-11 

12-15 

16-29 

30 
years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

or 
older 

years 

years 

years 

years 

or 

older 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  2 

MICHIGAN- 

WISCONSIN — con. 

All  incomes..  ... 

1,066 

1,055 

128 

173 

309 

203 

274 

61 

165 

284 

221 

218 

35 

0-499 

65 

63 

6 

10 

14 

7 

9 

5 

4 

10 

5 

8 

2 

500-999 

290 

286 

33 

47 

74 

42 

54 

12 

39 

60 

52 

40 

9 

1,000-1,499.. ._ 

365 

362 

51 

73 

126 

67 

89 

17 

71 

104 

78 

79 

12 

1,500-1,999— 

195 

193 

19 

30 

51 

52 

66 

13         28 

70 

54 

46 

6 

2, 000-2, 999...  _ 

118 

118 

11 

8 

36 

32 

36 

7 

18 

33 

19 

38 

5 

3,000-4,999— 

32 

32 

8 

5 

8 

3 

20 

7 

5 

7 

13 

7 

1 

5,000  or  over.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

$30 

$30 

$8 

$11 

$18 

$24 

$35 

$23 

$12 

$17 

$28 

$42 

$15 

0-499 

21 

19 

5 

10 

17 

20 

29 

17 

17 

14 

26 

36 

4  6 

500-999 

22 

21 

7 

9 

15 

18 

26 

15 

10 

12 

19 

27 

15 

1,000-1,499—. 

29 

30 

8 

12 

18 

24 

33 

18          11 

15 

26 

39 

12 

1,500-1,999.. __ 

37 

37 

7 

12 

19 

25 

40 

31 

14 

20 

29 

46 

19 

2,000-2,999.... 

41 

45 

10 

13 

23 

29 

43 

24 

15 

28 

32 

57 

16 

3,000-4,999— 

42 

48 

13 

16 

23 

24 

48 

38 

18 

20 

58 

77 

<17 

5,000  or  over. . 

4  25 

4  24 

Number  of  persons  2 

ILLINOIS-IOWA 

All  incomes . 

1,642 

1,643 

158 

204 

421 

319 

459 

75 

201 

377 

277 

304 

62 

0-499  

131 
463 

131 
464 

13 

48 

14 

54 

22 
120 

19 

70 

28 
84 

6 
15 

16 

58 

23 
91 

17 

66 

12 
53 

11 

500-999 

10 

1,000-1,499— 

459 

459 

45 

63 

114 

103 

129 

21 

53 

112 

96 

72 

16 

1,500-1,999— 

272 

272 

27 

34 

74 

58 

81 

15 

40         70 

44 

69 

7 

2,000-2,999— 

217 

217 

19 

27 

73 

44 

91 

12 

23 

51 

40 

68 

11 

3,000-4,999— 

79 

79 

5 

9 

17 

21 

36 

5 

8 

21 

9 

23 

5 

5,000  or  over- 

21 

21 

1 

3 

1 

4 

10 

1 

3 

9 

5 

7 

2 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  2 

All  incomes.   

1,638 

1,639 

147 

202 

419 

318 

457 

68 

197 

375 

277 

301 

54 

0-499  

130 
460 

130 
462 

13 

41 

14 
53 

21 

120 

19 

70 

27 
83 

6 

12 

14 

57 

22 
91 

17 
66 

12 
50 

7 

500-999 

10 

1,000-1,499— 

459 

459 

44 

62 

114 

102 

129 

19 

52 

111 

96 

72 

16 

1,500-1,999.— 

272 

272 

25 

34 

74 

58 

81 

15 

40 

70 

44 

69 

6 

2,000-2,999— 

217 

217 

18 

27 

72 

44 

91 

11 

23 

51 

40 

68 

10 

3,000-4,999— 

79 

78 

5 

9 

17 

21 

36 

4 

8 

21 

9 

23 

3 

5,000  or  over.. 

21 

21 

1 

3 

1 

4 

10 

1 

3 

9 

5 

7 

2 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

$31 

$32 

$9 

$13 

$19 

$27 

$40 

$27 

$12 

$18 

$28 

$50 

$26 

0-499 

20 

18 

7 

11 

11 

20 

19 

13 

5 

9 

19 

25 

7 

500-999 

24 

24 

8 

11 

14 

21 

35 

15 

10 

13 

17 

28 

14 

1,000-1,499— 

29 

31 

11 

11 

18 

27 

33 

27 

12 

15 

27 

44 

30 

1,500-1,999— 

36 

39 

9 

16 

21 

28 

42 

41 

15 

19 

35 

50 

19 

2,000-2,999— 

39 

43 

10 

18 

25 

34 

46 

29 

16 

27 

42 

70 

36 

3,000-4,999— 

50 

52 

8 

12 

27 

36 

68 

25 

19 

25 

40 

62 

19 

5,000  or  over- 

72 

64 

47 

17 

4  29 

38 

86 

4  61 

8 

36 

36 

83 

4  134 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Xumber  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Xonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and 
family -income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Hus- 
bands 

(2) 

Wives 

(3) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 

(4) 

Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged— 

Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 

2-5 
years 

(5) 

6-11 
years 

(6) 

12-15 

years 

(7) 

16-29 
years 

(8) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 

2-5 
years 

(10) 

6-11 
years 

(11) 

12-15 

years 

(12) 

16-29 
years 

(13) 

30 
years 
or 
older 

(14) 

NORTH  DAKOTA- 
KANSAS 

Number  of  persons  2 

All  income  classes 

1,095 

1,095 

114 

123 

202 

140 

340 

64 

126 

178 

168 

236 

32 

Net  losses 

Net  incomes 

104 
991 

104 
991 

9 
105 

8 
115 

18 
184 

17 
123 

36 
304 

6 
58 

9 
117 

12 
166 

13 
155 

19 
217 

1 
31 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999—. 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999...  _ 
5,000  or  over.. 

257 

362 

194 

101 

56 

18 

3 

257 

362 

194 

101 

*    56 

18 

3 

32 
42 
17 
9 
5 
0 
0 

23 

54 

22 

10 

2 

4 

0 

42 

78 

35 

16 

9 

3 

1 

29 
35 
26 
16 
14 
2 
1 

59 
95 
74 
35 
33 
5 
3 

9 
19 
16 
9 
4 
0 
1 

28 

48 

24 

14 

3 

0 

0 

42 
53 
43 

14 
9 
5 
0 

32 
56 
31 
19 
14 
3 
0 

41 
79 
48 
31 
12 
3 
3 

47 
14 
5 
2 
2 
1 
0 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  2 

All  income  classes 

1,090 

1,089 

95 

123 

202 

140 

337 

54 

124 

177 

166 

234 

28 

Net  losses 

Net  incomes 

103 

987 

104 
985 

7 
88 

8 
115 

18 
184 

17 

123 

36 
301 

5 
49 

9 
115 

12 
165 

12 
154 

19 
215 

0 
28 

0-499 

256 

361 

193 

100 

56 

18 

3 

256 

360 

193 

99 

56 

18 

3 

30 
34 

12 
8 
4 
0 
0 

23 
54 
22 
10 

2 
4 
0 

42 

78 

35 

16 

9 

3 

1 

29 
35 
26 
16 
14 
2 
1 

58 
93 
74 
35 
33 
5 
3 

5 

18 
12 
9 
4 
0 
1 

28 

47 

24 

13 

3 

0 

0 

42 

53 

42 

14 

9 

5 

0 

32 
55 
31 
19 
14 
3 
0 

41 
78 
48 
30 
12 
3 
3 

7 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999—. 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999—. 
5,000  or  over. . 

12 
4 
2 
2 
1 
0 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  income  classes 

$29 

$32 

$7 

$12 

$19 

$27 

$37 

$26 

$11 

$18 

$28 

$44 

$18 

Net  losses 

Net  incomes 

29 
29 

28 
32 

9 

7 

12 

12 

18 
19 

30 

27 

37 
37 

11 

28 

10 

11 

14 

19 

23 
29 

43 
44 

<0 
18 

0-499  

24 
27 
33 
32 
40 
53 
40 

26 
29 
37 
36 
52 
55 
54 

8 
7 
5 
8 
10 

11 
12 
13 
11 
<16 
22 

20 
16 
20 
26 
20 
16 
4  44 

23 
23 
24 
29 
43 
<64 
*39 

30 
34 
34 
44 
51 
45 
46 

13 
22 

31 
40 
39 

4  67 

10 

12 
11 
14 
18 

17 
17 
19 
22 
30 
23 

24 
27 
33 
28 
33 
49 

35 
41 
52 
40 
60 
93 
57 

15 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999—. 
3,000-4,999— 
5,000  or  over  . 

16 

32 

<20 

4  10 

48 

BOTJTH  DAKOTA- 
MONT  ANA- 

Number  of  persons  2 

COLORADO 

All  incomes 

459 

460 

26 

42 

77 

75 

128 

25 

36 

63 

56 

87 

10 

0-499 

91 

158 

100 

49 

39 

16 

6 

91 

159 

100 

49 

39 

16 

6 

7 
14 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 

4 

14 

9 

7 
7 
1 
0 

10 
29 
22 

7 
8 
1 
0 

11 

21 

23 

9 

2 

2 

19 
28 
30 
20 
14 
13 
4 

4 
6 
6 

7 
0 
1 
1 

3 
16 
8 
5 
2 
2 
0 

9 
20 
17 

7 
7 
3 

12 
17 
15 
6 
3 
2 
1 

12 
26 
26 
11 
8 
2 

2 

0 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999  — 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999—. 
5,000  or  over.. 

6 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Analysis  unit  and 
family  -  income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Hus- 
bands 

(2) 

Wives 
(3) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 

years 

(4) 

Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged — 

Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 

2-5 
years 

(5) 

6-11 
years 

(6) 

12-15 
years 

(7) 

16-29 
years 

(8) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 

2-5 
years 

(10) 

6-11 

years 

(11) 

12-15 
years 

(12) 

16-29 
years 

(13) 

30 

years 

or 

older 

(14) 

SOUTH   DAKOTA- 
MONTANA-COL- 

Number of  persons  having  expenditures  J 

ORADO     con. 
All  incomes . 

456 

457 

22 

42 

75 

75 

128 

25 

36 

63 

56 

87 

9 

0-499 

89 

157 

100 

49 

39 

16 

6 

88 

159 

100 

49 

39 

16 

6 

5 
13 
1 
2 
0 
1 
0 

4 

14 
9 
7 
7 
1 
0 

9 

28 
22 
7 
8 
1 
0 

11 
21 
23 
9 
7 
2 
2 

19 
28 
30 
20 
14 
13 
4 

4 
6 
6 
7 
0 
1 
1 

3 

16 
8 
5 
2 
2 
0 

9 

20 
17 

7 
7 
3 
0 

12 

17 

15 

6 

3 

2 

i 

12 

26 

26 

11 

8 

2 

2 

0 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999—. 
5,000  or  over.. 

5 
2 
0 
2 
0 
0 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes . 

$36 

$36 

$7 

$16 

$18 

$26 

$42 

$36 

$11 

$19 

$30 

$41 

$34 

0-499 

30 
32 
36 
42 
46 
58 
64 

28 
33 
35 
43 
46 
67 
52 

7 

7 

<4 

4  12 

«18 

14 
12 
15 
19 
17 
*  33 

12 
16 
20 
16 
24 
49 

20 
24 
25 
30 
23 
4  44 
4  52 

30 
33 
38 
61 
40 
61 
47 

23 
22 
40 
35 

*33 

4  157 

7 
12 

14 
10 
49 

47 

21 
22 

18 
18 
17 
11 

17 
30 
27 
30 
34 
4  92 
4  96 

39 
36 
37 
35 

69 

4  44 
4  96 

500-999 

1,000-1,499.... 
1,500-1,999—. 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999— 
5,000  or  over  . 

32 
4  37 

4  38 

WASHINGTON- 
OREGON 

Number  of  persons  2 

All  incomes 

964 

965 

63 

68 

134 

150 

259 

58 

71 

120 

149 

179 

47 

0-499 

80 
258 
233 
171 
145 
60 
17 

80 
259 
233 
171 
145 
60 
17 

7 
31 
8 
8 
8 
1 
0 

5 

15 

23 

11 

9 

4 

1 

7 
31 
41 
29 
13 
11 

2 

6 
25 
50 
30 
27 
10 

2 

12 
44 
53 
58 
56 
29 
7 

3 

12 
12 

8 
13 
10 

0 

5 

19 

13 

21 

9 

4 

0 

4 
28 
32 
31 
16 
6 
3 

7 
37 
40 
27 
17 
10 
11 

5 
38 
44 
36 
39 
15 

2 

2 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999  — 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4.999—. 
5,000  or  over.. 

13 
15 

4 
7 
5 
1 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  3 

A 11  incomes .. 

956 

953 

54 

67 

131 

149 

256 

55 

69 

118 

148 

177 

46 

0-499 

76 
255 
232 
171 
145 
60 
17 

74 
255 
232 
171 
144 
60 
17 

5 
25 

7 
8 
8 
1 
0 

5 

15 

22 

11 

9 

4 

1 

7 
29 
40 
29 
13 
11 

2 

6 
24 
50 
30 
27 
10 

2 

12 

42 
52 
58 
56 
29 
7 

2 
12 
12 

7 
13 

9 

0 

5 

19 

12 

20 

9 

4 

0 

4 
26 
32 
31 
16 
6 
3 

7 

36 
40 
27 
17 
10 
11 

5 
36 
44 
36 
39 
15 

2 

2 

500-999 

1,000-1, 499_ ... 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3,000-4,999— 
5,000  or  over._ 

12 
15 
4 
7 
5 
1 

Average 3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes..  . 

$31 

$36 

$8 

$14 

$18 

$26 

$40 

$26 

$14 

$20 

$30 

$51 

$22 

0-499 

12 
20 
30 
38 
46 
43 
58 

15 
22 
33 
43 
52 
62 
104 

4 

5 

11 

9 

14 

M 

8 
10 
12 
21 
19 
12 
4  17 

10 
13 
15 
24 
28 
26 
<23 

17 
20 
25 
27 
29 
42 
4  34 

20 
27 
36 

47 
47 
47 
44 

13 

16 
34 
20 
35 
23 

6 

10 
17 
16 
15 
12 

20 
13 
18 
23 
25 
20 
66 

32 
19 
29 
29 
47 
30 
49 

15 
35 
49 
56 
63 
56 
4  155 

49 

500-999 

1,000-1,499  — 
1,500-1 ,999_  _.. 
2,000-2,999--. 
3,000-4,999— 
5,000  or  over 

13 
16 

7 

48 

43 

4  16 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
arid  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[Xonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born" 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 

class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Hus- 
bands 

(2) 

Wives 
(3) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 

(4) 

Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged— 

Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 

2-5 
years 

(5) 

6-11 
years 

(6) 

12-15 
years 

(7) 

16-29 
years 

(8) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 

2-5 
years 

(10) 

6-11 
years 

(11) 

12-15 

years 

(12) 

16-29 
years 

(13) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(14) 

OREGON— PART* 
TIME 

Number  of  persons  * 

All  incomes 

3S7 

387 

16 

33 

72 

68 

94 

17 

23 

68 

50 

77 

15 

0-499  

500-999 

1,000-1.499 
1.500-1.999  — 
2.000-2.999. .  . 
3.CWW.99&  — 
5,000  or  over- 

2 

61 

113 

105 

84 

20 

1 

2 

61 

113 

105 

84 

20 

1 

0 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

0 
6 
13 
8 
4 
2 
0 

0 

5 

27 

20 

14 

5 

1 

0 
3 

18 
28 

15 
4 
0 

0 
6 
24 
25 
29 
10 
0 

0 

4 
4 
3 

6 
0 
0 

0 
6 
7 
6 
4 
0 
0 

0 

12 
15 
23 
16 
2 
0 

0 
5 

14 
9 

14 
8 
0 

0 
4 

24 

24 

19 

6 

0 

0 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 

Number  of  nersons  having  expenditures  3 

All  incomes 

3S4 

385 

15 

33 

72         68 

94 

16 

22 

67 

50 

77 

12 

0-499 

2 

59 

113 

105 

84 

20 

1 

2 

60 

112 

106 

84 

20 

1 

0 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

0 
6 
13 
8 
4 
2 
0 

0 

5 

27 

20 

14 

5 

1 

0 

3 

18 

28 

15 

4 

0 

0 
6 
24 
25 
29 
10 
0 

0 
4 
4 
2 
6 
0 
0 

0 
5 
7 
6 
4 
0 
0 

0 

12 
15 

22 

16 
2 
0 

0 
5 

14 
9 

14 
8 
0 

0 

4 

24 

24 

19 

6 

0 

0 

500-999 

1.000-1,499— 
1.500-1.999— . 
2,090-2,99*? 
3.000-4,999— 
5,000  or  over- 

1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

Averaee  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

$40         S41  j       $8 

$13 

$20 

$29 

$42 

$31 

$13 

$20 

$37 

$48 

$20 

0-499 

<6 
23 
32 
40 
54 
89 
*  189 

<8 
23 
30 
43 

55 
83 

*178 

500-999.. 

1, 009-1.499  — 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2.999— 
3,000-4,999  ... 

5 
4 

19 
*5 
<7 

5 

12 

15 

22 

♦18 

15 
18 
19 
24 
18 
*73 

22 
25 
27 
33 
60 

28 
32 
35 
59 

46 

15 
16 
56 
39 

8 
10 
18 
18 

18 
13 
17 
31 
«12 

16 
34 
31 
37 

65 

50 
30 
46 
55 
104 

♦6 

16 

26 

9 

«6 

5,000  or  over.. 

«  102 

1 

CALIFORNIA 

Number  of  persons  3 

All  incomes 

891 

891 

28 

66 

155 

141 

204 

37 

59 

125 

160       160  1        44 

0-499    

71 
163 
162 
167 
216 
90 
22 

71 

163 
162 
167 
216 
90 
22 

1 

4 

10 
5 
4 
4 
0 

4 
16 

6 
16 
18 

6 

0 

7 

20 
27 
30 
48 
18 

5 

5 
30 
22 

23 

47 

11 

3 

n 

34 
36 
40 
54 
25 
8 

4 
7 
3 
6 
10 
6 
1 

2 

.6 
10 
10 
20 
10 
1 

9 

7 

21 

34 

42 

8 

4 

7 

20 
39 
27 
45 
20 

2 

10 
18 
24 
28 
52 
23 
5 

5 

500-999 

1,000-1.499  — 
1,500-1,999  — 
2,000-2.999  — 
3,000-4.999  — 
5,000  or  over.. 

10 
8 

10 
9 
2 
0 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  * 

All  incomes 

887 

887 

25 

63 

154 

139 

201 

37 

58 

124 

15S 

158           41 

0-499- 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999— 
2,000-2,999— 
3,030-4 ,999— 
5,000  or  over.. 

69 
162 
162 
167 
216 
89 
22 

71 
160 
162 
167 
216 
89 
22 

1 
2 

10 
4 
4 
4 
0 

3 

15 

6 

16 

18 

E 

0 

7 

20 
26 
30 
48 
18 

5 

5 
29 
22 
23 
47 
10 

3 

6 
34 

36 
40 
54 
23 

8 

4 
7 
3 
6 
10 
6 
1 

1 
6 
10 
10 
20 
10 
1 

9 

7 

21 

34 

41 

8 

4 

6 
19 
39 
27 
45 
20 

2 

10 
18 
22 
2S 
52 
23 
5 

5 
10 
5 
10 
9 
2 
0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:   Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-38 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Males  (other  than  husbands) 

Females  (other  than  wives) 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 

aged— 

aged— 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

2-5 

6-11 

12-15 

16-29 

30 
years 

2-5 

6-11 

12-15 

16-29 

30 
years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

or 

years 

years 

years 

years 

or 

older 

older 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

CALIFORNIA— COn. 

All  incomes - 

$45 

$55 

$10 

$18 

$26 

$32 

$48 

$29 

$18 

$26 

$42 

$58 

$37 

0-499  

24 
25 

26 
30 

no 

3 

4 
9 

19 

17 

26 
26 

28 
26 

12 

18 

48 

11 

14 

21 

32 
30 

40 

45 

13 

500-999 

21 

1,000-1.499—. 

37 

45 

10 

19 

18 

22 

35 

23 

14 

23 

34 

40 

16 

1,500-1,999— 

44 

56 

14 

18 

27 

29 

46 

25 

13 

26 

41 

64 

57 

2,000-2,999  — 

54 

65 

8 

26 

30 

38 

52 

44 

23 

30 

49 

63 

68 

3,000-4,999—. 

72 

88 

15 

22 

29 

47 

78 

34 

20 

36 

62 

77 

4  30 

5,000  or  over.. 

106 

150 

55 

46 

106 

^23 

421 

26 

4  44 

53 

N.     C.     SELF-SUF- 

FICING COUNTIES — 

Number  of  persons  2 

WHITE  OPERATORS 

AH  incomes.-- 

619 

621 

77 

117 

150 

151 

248 

52 

106 

168 

136 

150 

49 

0-499 

88 

88 

10 

17 

15 

6 

19 

5 

13 

12 

11 

11 

3 

500-999 

294 

294 

45 

60 

72 

68 

103 

27 

56 

78 

50 

65 

22 

1,000-1,499  —  . 

169 

170 

16 

27 

36 

55 

87 

12 

27 

57 

55 

50 

11 

1,500-1,999-... 

54 

55 

4 

12 

25 

17 

30 

6 

9 

16 

18 

19 

5 

2,000-2,999— 

13 

13 

2 

1 

2 

4 

9 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5 

7 

3,000-4,999—. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditur 

iS2 

All  incomes ._ 

615 

615 

73 

115 

150 

149 

248 

50 

106 

168 

135 

150 

48 

0-499 

86 

85 

8 

17 

15 

6 

19 

5 

13 

12 

10 

11 

3 

500-999 

292 

293 

43 

59 

72 

67 

103 

26 

56 

78 

50 

65 

21 

1,000-1,499  — 

169 

168 

16 

26 

36 

54 

87 

12 

27 

57 

55 

50 

11 

1,500-1,999.— 

54 

55 

4 

12 

25 

17 

30 

5 

9 

16 

18 

19 

5 

2,000-2,999— 

13 

13 

2 

1 

2 

4 

9 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5 

7 

3,000-4,999—. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes  . 

$21 

$18 

$6 

$8 

$12 

$17 

$24 

$20 

$7 

$11 

$16 

$30 

$19 

0-499 

11 

9 

3 

6 

7 

8 

12 

10 

5 

6 

6 

13 

6 

500-999 

17 

14 

5 

6 

9 

14 

19 

14 

6 

9 

13 

18 

11 

1,000-1,499—. 

27 

24 

10 

10 

14 

18 

26 

26 

11 

12 

19 

34 

17 

1,500-1,999-  — 

35 

34 

7 

14 

19 

27 

38 

35 

12 

16 

22 

67 

15 

2,000-2,999  — 

26 

28 

4  12 

4  19 

4  20 

21 

42 

4  38 

4  12 

12 

4  20 

61 

58 

3,000-4,999—. 

4  59 

4  39 

*47 

4  30 

4  30 

4  16 

N.  C.-S.  C— WHITE 

Number  of  persons  2 

OPERATORS 

All  incomes - 

1,947 

1,947 

302 

391 

728 

568 

774 

101 

377 

663 

519 

575 

163 

0-499 

145 
522 

145 
521 

27 

102 

28 
120 

41 
167 

27 
132 

21 
117 

8 
26 

33 

126 

37 

168 

28 
115 

19 
98 

10 

500-999 

47 

1,000-1,499-— 

507 

508 

85 

112 

191 

144 

195 

27 

97 

184 

140 

140 

36 

1,500-1,999-— 

297 

297 

40 

59 

119 

93 

146 

6 

52 

109 

97 

115 

23 

2,000-2,999— 

309 

309 

29 

50 

141 

106 

.     179 

19 

48 

114 

92 

119 

27 

3,000-4,999— 

137 

137 

15 

20 

63 

56 

95 

15 

18 

42 

40 

66 

16 

5,000  or  over.. 

30 

30 

4 

2 

6 

10 

21 

0 

3 

9 

7 

18 

4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Xumber  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Xonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Males  (other  than  husbands) 

Females  (other  than  wives) 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 

aged— 

aged— 

Hus- 
bands 

Wives 

30 

1  » 

class  (dollars) 

der  2 

2-5 

6-11 

12-15 

16-29 

years 

2-5 

6-11 

12-15 

16-29 

years- 

years 

years 

years 

years 

or 
older 

years 

years 

years 

years 

or 
older 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

N.C.-S.C. — WHITE 
OPERATORS — COn. 

All  incomes 

Xumber  of  persons  having  expenditures  * 

1.937 

1,935 

284 

387 

722 

564 

772 

89 

372 

657 

517 

574 

147 

0-499  

141 

142 

24 

27 

40 

27 

21 

7 

33 

36 

23 

19 

8 

500-999 

518 

516 

93 

117 

165 

131 

117 

23 

123 

166 

114 

98 

42 

1,000-1,499—. 

505 

505 

81 

112 

190 

141 

194 

23 

95 

1S2 

139 

139 

32 

1,500-1,999  ... 

297 

296 

39 

59 

119 

93 

145 

6 

52 

109 

97 

115 

22 

2,000-2,999  — 

309 

309 

29 

50 

140 

106 

179 

15 

48 

114 

92 

119 

24 

3,000-4,999..  . 

137 

137 

14 

20 

62 

56 

95 

15 

18 

41 

40 

66 

15 

5,000  or  over. . 

30 

30 

4 

2 

6 

10 

21 

0 

3 

9 

/ 

18 

4 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes..  ... 

?34 

$31 

$8 

$12 

$18 

$24 

$44 

S31 

$11 

$16 

$27 

$43 

$25 

0-499  

14 
23 

12 

19 

5 

6 

6 
9 

7 
12 

10 

15 

23 
26 

13 
19 

6 
9 

6 
11 

9 
17 

15 
21 

7 

500-999 

11 

1,000-1,499  ... 

32 

29 

9 

12 

16 

22 

37 

22 

10 

15 

24 

32 

20 

1,500-1.999.... 

37 

35 

8 

13 

19 

27 

42 

36 

13 

18 

25 

36 

32 

-2.999  — 

48 

44 

11 

14 

24 

31 

54 

35 

16 

23 

39 

55 

35 

3,000-4,999.— 

58 

60 

13 

20 

28 

34 

66 

71 

21 

27 

52 

87 

47 

5,000  or  over.. 

90 

88 

18 

*  18 

47 

47 

89 

34 

26 

53 

89 

95 

GA.-MISS.— WHITE 
OPERATORS 

Xumber  of  persons  2 

All  incomes 

1.259 

1,  261 

111 

166 

271 

288 

425 

69 

147 

270 

259 

352 

75 

0-499 

176 

175 

20 

23 

33 

25 

25 

7 

26 

44 

20 

18 

3 

500-999   

540 

540 

49 

88 

134 

105 

148 

23 

85 

123 

120 

148 

28 

1,000-1,499  — 

242 

242 

27 

31 

60 

89 

116 

18 

19 

58 

55 

76 

19 

1,500-1,999— 

105 

107 

8 

9 

17 

23 

47 

11 

4 

23 

32 

39 

10 

2,000-2,999—. 

86  , 

86 

4 

4 

13 

19 

45 

6 

8 

14 

13 

31 

7 

3.000-4,999.... 

62  I 

62 

2 

8 

5 

13 

24 

2 

2 

4 

13 

25 

2 

5,000  or  over.. 

48 

48 

1 

3 

9 

9 

20 

2 

3 

4 

6 

15 

6 

Xumber  of  persons  having  expenditure 

!S2 

All  incomes 

1,251 

1.247 

103 

165 

267 

2^7 

424 

67 

147 

264 

255 

349 

64 

0-499 

174 
536 

171 
537 

18 
44 

23 
87 

33 
131 

25 
104 

24 
148 

7 
22 

26 
85 

41 
123 

17 
120 

18 
147 

2 

500-999 

23 

1,000-1,499— 

241 

238 

27 

31 

59 

89 

116 

17 

19 

55 

54 

75 

17 

1,500-1,999— 

105 

106 

7 

9 

17 

2^ 

47 

11 

4 

23 

32 

39 

9 

2,000-2,999.... 

86 

86 

4 

4 

13 

19 

45 

6 

8 

14 

13 

30 

7 

3,000-4,999—. 

61 

61 

2  • 

8 

5 

13 

24 

2 

2 

4 

13 

25 

2 

5,000  or  over.. 

48 

48 

'I 

3 

9 

9 

20 

2 

3 

4 

6 

15 

4 

Average  s  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

S3  5 

$34 

S7 

$10 

$17 

$25 

$44 

$31 

$10 

$15 

$26 

$50 

$21 

0-499 

14 
21 

12 
19 

4 
6 

5 
8 

10 
12 

8 
18 

15 
24 

8 
21 

6 
8 

12 

11 
17 

IS 
23 

5 

500-999 

9 

1,000-1,499— 

30 

27 

9 

11 

15 

23 

35 

27 

10 

14 

25 

39 

18 

1,500-1,999.... 

41 

40 

9 

14 

18 

33 

57 

38 

12 

19 

31 

62 

15 

2,000-2.999—. 

55 

52 

21 

19 

30 

36 

64 

57 

21 

40 

47 

67 

21 

3,000-4,999— 

81 

86 

*  18 

28 

30 

61 

80 

<32 

*  16 

23 

49 

94 

«3S 

5,000  or  over.. 

155 

210 

*  27 

37 

92 

83 

156 

«  118 

66 

58 

131 

261 

95 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members, 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex  ,19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 


[Nonrclief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 

Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Hus- 
bands 

(2) 

Wives 
(3) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 

(4) 

Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged— 

Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 

2-5 
years 

(5) 

6-11 

years 

(6) 

12-15 

years 

(7) 

16-29 
years 

(8) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 

2-5 
years 

(10) 

6-11 

years 

(11) 

12-15 

years 

(12) 

16-29 
years 

(13) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(14) 

N.  C.-S.  C. — WHITE 
SHARECROPPERS 

Number  of  persons ' 

All  incomes 

632 

632 

176 

180 

218 

121 

174 

13 

190 

240 

130 

122 

39 

0-499    

91 
302 
175 

64 

91 
302 
175 

64 

35 
84 
44 
13 

25 
90 
50 
15 

26 
99 
65 
28 

8 
38 
43 
32 

9 
66 
61 
38 

1 

5 
3 
4 

31 
90 
55 
14 

29 

101 

80 

30 

13 
55 
47 
15 

9 
39 
43 
31 

7 

5C0-999 

1,000-1,499.— 

1,500-1,999— 

17 
9 
6 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  * 

All  incomes 

632 

629 

164 

180 

218 

121 

173 

12 

189 

240 

130 

121 

38 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499.— 
1,500-1,999— 

91 
302 
175 

64 

89 
301 
175 

64 

31 
79 

41 
13 

25 
90 
50 
15 

26 
99 
65 
28 

8 
38 
43 
32 

9 
65 
61 

38 

1 

4 
3 
4 

31 
89 
55 
14 

29 

101 

80 

30 

13 
55 

47 
15 

9 
38 
43 
31 

7 

16 

9 

6 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

$26 

$24 

$7 

$9 

$13 

$19 

$29 

$17 

$9 

$13 

$19 

$28 

$16 

0-499 

16 
25 
32 
33 

14 
22 
29 
30 

4 
7 
8 
9 

6 

8 

11 

11 

7 

12 
15 
18 

9 
14 
23 
22 

16 
24 
32 
37 

*  7 
13 
26 
17 

6 

8 
11 
11 

8 
11 
15 
15 

12 
16 
22 
23 

10 
24 
29 
40 

10 

500-999.. 

1,000-1,499.... 
1,500-1,999— 

11 
24 
28 

OA.-MISS.— WHITE 
SH  ^.RECROPPERS 

Number  of  persons  J 

All  incomes 

502 

501 

82 

92 

131 

100 

173 

15 

106 

147 

95 

107 

15 

0-499 

500-999. 

1,000-1,499— 

202 

280 

20 

202 

279 

20 

43 

37 

2 

41 

49 

2 

33 

92 

6 

24 

68 

8 

36 

118 

19 

6 

8 
1 

52 

51 

3 

49 
91 

7 

23 

65 

7 

27 
73 

7 

3 

12 

0 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditures ' 

All  incomes 

500 

490 

74 

90 

130 

100 

170 

14 

105 

146 

93 

106 

15 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499—. 

202 

278 

20 

198 

272 

20 

38 

34 

2 

39 

49 

2 

33 

91 

6 

24 

68 
8 

34 

117 

19 

6 

8 
0 

51 

51 

3 

48 
91 

7 

22 
64 

7 

27 
72 

7 

3 

12 

0 

Average3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

$18 

$14 

$6 

$6 

$10 

$13 

$22 

$12 

$6 

$8 

$13 

$20 

$7 

0-499 

15 
19 
26 

12 
15 
2? 

5 

6 

MO 

5 

7 

*11 

7 

10 
16 

8 
13 
22 

13 
22 
37 

9 
16 
*0 

5 
7 
8 

6 

9 

11 

9 
13 
26 

13 
21 

29 

9 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 

7 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  v:ere  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 


(1) 


Hus- 
bands 


(2) 


N.  C.-S.  C. — XEGRO 
OPERATORS 

All  incomes 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499.... 
1,500-1,999  ... 
2,000-2,999-  — 
3,000-4,999.... 


All  incomes. 


0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499... 
1,500-1,999.... 
2,000-2,999.... 
3,000-4,999... 


All  incomes 

0-499... 

500-999 

1,000-1,499... 
1,500-1,999... 
2,000-2,999... 
3,000-4,999— 


GA.-MISS—  XEGRO 
OPERATORS 

All  incomes. 

0-499. 

500-999 

1,000-1,499.... 
1,500-1,999.... 
2,000-2,999.... 
3,000-4,999.-. 
5,000  or  over  . 


All  incomes 

0-499 

500-999 

1,000-1,499.... 
1, 500-]. 999.... 
2,000-2,999  ... 
3,000-4, 999.... 
5,000  or  over.. 


440 


139 

192 

78 

23 

7 

1 


13 

18 
22 
25 
36 
4  23 


521 


208 
241 
62 
7 
2 
0 
1 


516 


Wives 


(3) 


Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 


(4) 


Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged — 


2-5 
years 

(5) 


6-11 
years 

(6) 


12-15 
years 

(7) 


16-29 
years 

(8) 


30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 


Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 


2-5 

years 

(10) 


0-11 
years 

(11) 


12-15 
years 

(12) 


16-29 
years 

(13) 


Number  of  persons  2 


441 


140 

192 

78 

23 

7 

1 


58 


23 
23 
11 

1 
0 
0 


95 


40 

38 

16 

1 

0 

0 


ISO 


61 

77 

34 

6 

2 

0 


139 


42 

57 

25 

9 

5 

1 


236 


36 
112 
52 
24 
10 
2 


36 


9 
17 
7 
2 
1 
0 


85 


41 

27 

13 

3 

1 

0 


151 


51 

70 

26 

3 

1 

0 


146 


37 
63 
30 

14 
2 
0 


170 


31 
77 
39 
21 
2 
0 


Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  2 


Average3  expenaiture  per  person 


Number  of  persons  i 


Number  of  persons  having  expenditures  2 


204 
240 
62 
7 
2 
0 
1 


433 

431 

51 

91 

178 

137 

235 

36 

84 

147 

141 

169 

133 

132 

19 

37 

60 

40 

35 

9 

41 

48 

34 

31 

191 

190 

20 

37 

77 

57 

112 

17 

27 

69 

62 

76 

78 

78 

11 

16 

33 

25 

52 

7 

13 

26 

29 

39 

23 

23 

] 

1 

6 

9 

24 

2 

3 

3 

14 

21 

7 

7 

0 

0 

2 

5 

10 

1 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$14 

S4 

$6 

$9 

S14 

$26 

$17 

$5 

$7 

$12 

$18 

10 

3 

4 

7 

8 

17 

14 

4 

4 

7 

14 

14 

3 

6 

8 

14 

24 

14 

5 

7 

12 

16 

19 

6 

10 

11 

19 

29 

24 

7 

9 

14 

22 

19 

*  5 

46 

15 

20 

35 

«21 

7 

9 

18 

25 

19 

«16 

24 

48 

*  11 

<0 

<34 

<33 

<34 

4  25 

4  26 

*31 

505 

39 

38 

100 

144 

177 

19 

53 

104 

102 

13S 

199 

15 

20 

29 

31 

48 

4 

21 

45 

36 

30 

234 

21 

14 

55 

86 

100 

10 

22 

44 

52 

88 

62 

3 

4 

14 

23 

24 

4 

9 

12 

14 

18 

7 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

9 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

years 

or 

older 

(14) 


518 

43 

41 

109 

146 

179 

20 

53 

106 

107 

139 

208 

18 

22 

34 

32 

50 

5 

21 

47 

39 

31 

238 

22 

15 

59 

87 

100 

10 

22 

44 

54 

88 

62 

3 

4 

14 

23 

24 

4 

9 

12 

14 

18 

7 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 


11 
21 
5 
2 
1 
0 


37 


11 
20 
4 
1 
1 
0 


$10 


12 
4 

<8 
<19 


41 


19 
17 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 


35 


16 
14 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Hus- 
bands 

(2) 

Wives 
(3) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 

(4) 

Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged— 

Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 

2-5 
years 

(5) 

6-11 

years 

(6) 

12-15 
years 

(7) 

16-29 
years 

(8) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 

2-5 
years 

(10) 

6-11 

years 

(11) 

12-15 
years 

(12) 

16-29 
years 

(13) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(14) 

GA.-MISS,— NEfiRO 
OPERATORS— COn. 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes . 

$18 

$17 

$4 

$6 

$8 

$15 

$21 

$17 

$6 

$7 

$11 

$16 

$9 

0-499 

500-999. 

1,000-1.499-. 

1,500-1,999 

11 
19 
34 
58 
«22 

9 

17 

31 

4S 

4  28 

3 
4 
4 

4 

8 
7 

5 

s 

10 
4  52 

10 
14 
19 
42 

11 
22 

28 

28 

6 
20 
25 

4  21 

3 

4 
14 

49 

4 

6 

17 

4  32 

4  14 

7 

13 
15 

11 

16 

24 

4  32 

6 

9 

20 

2,000-'>,999-. 

3,000-4,999... 

5,000  or  over. . 

4  179 

4  221 

4  247 

N.  C.-S.  C. — NEGRO 
SHARECROPPERS 

Number  of  persons  2 

All  incomes 

643 

645 

135 

186 

238 

153 

287 

17 

167 

240 

164 

208 

32 

0-499  

500-999 

1,000-1,499.-. 

1,500-1,999— 

236 
323 

78 
6 

237 

324 

78 

6 

61 

68 

6 

0 

78 

90 

17 

1 

80 

127 

28 

3 

26 

89 

32 

6 

50 

144 

65 

8 

4 
9 
4 
0 

79 

72 

16 

0 

75 

127 

35 

3 

35 

90 

37 

2 

38 

123 

46 

1 

8 

20 

4 

0 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditui 

•es2 

All  incomes     

639 

638 

120 

181 

234 

153 

266 

14 

156 

234 

160 

204 

27 

0-499 

234 

321 

78 

6 

232 
323 

77 
6 

49 

65 

6 

0 

74 

89 

17 

1 

77 

126 

28 

3 

26 

89 

32 

6 

49 

144 

65 

8 

3 
9 
2 
0 

72 

68 

16 

0 

71 

125 

35 

3 

31 

90 

37 

2 

37 

122 

44 

1 

5 

500-999 

1,000-1,499.   .. 
1,500-1,999.— 

19 
3 
0 

Average 3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

$18 

$15 

$4 

$5 

$9 

$14 

$25 

$12 

$5 

$8 

$13 

$16 

$9 

0-499 

14 
19 
23 
26 

11 
16 
20 
24 

3 
4 
4 

4 
6 

7 

46 

6 

9 

15 

17 

10 
14 
20 
15 

13 
25 
31 

26 

7 

18 
3 

4 
6 

7 

5 

8 

11 

11 

7 

13 

15 

4  22 

10 

16 

21 

4  25 

5 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 
1,500-1,999.  ... 

8 
17 

OA.-MISS.—  NEGRO 
SHARECROPPERS 

Number  of  persons  2 

All  incomes 

636 

636 

108 

104 

158 

138 

175 

25 

96 

139 

111 

145 

58 

0-499    

435 

191 

10 

435 

191 

10 

88 

19 

1 

80 

24 

0 

94 

63 

1 

65 

69 

4 

68 

102 

5 

12 

10 

3 

79 

17 

0 

87 

52 

0 

47 

62 

2 

78 

65 

2 

35 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 

19 
4 

Number  of  persons  having  expenditui 

-es  2 

All  incomes 

630 

623 

89 

86 

147 

136 

173 

21 

87 

131 

107 

145 

47 

0-499 

430 

190 

10 

423 

190 

10 

74 

14 

1 

66 

20 

0 

87 

59 

1 

63 

69 

4 

66 

102 

5 

8 

10 

3 

72 

15 

0 

81 

50 

0 

45 

60 

2 

78 

65 

2 

28 

500-999 

1,000-1,499— 

15 
4 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  38. — clothing:  Number  of  husbands,  wives,  and  others  who  were  members 
of  the  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  number  having  expenditures  for  clothing, 
and  average  expenditures  per  person,  by  income,  age  groups,  and  sex,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  Slates,1  1985-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit  and 
family-income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

Hus- 
bands 

(2) 

Wives 
(3) 

Chil- 
dren 
un- 
der 2 
years 

(4) 

Males  (other  than  husbands) 
aged — 

Females  (other  than  wives) 
aged— 

2-5 

years 

(5) 

6-11 

years 

(6) 

12-15 
years 

(7) 

16-29 

years 

(8) 

30 
years 

or 
older 

(9) 

2-5 

years 

(10) 

6-11 

years 

(11) 

12-15 
years 

(12) 

16-29 
years 

(13) 

30 

years 

or 
older 

(14) 

GA.-VISS. — NEGRO 
SHARECROP- 
PERS— con. 

Average  3  expenditure  per  person 

All  incomes 

SI  3 

$12 

$2 

$3 

$6 

$10 

$16 

$12 

S3 

$6 

$10 

$11 

$7 

0-499 

11 
17 

30 

10 

16 

24 

2 

3 

*8 

3 
4 

5 

7 

<26 

7 
11 
31 

10 

18 
35 

14 
22 

3 
5 

5 

7 

7 

11 

<37 

9 
14 

<34 

5 

500-999 

1,000-1,499  . 

9 
11 

1  See  table  33,  footnote  1.  This  table  includes  families  with  incomes  above  and  below  the  limits  set  for 
other  tabulations  in  this  report.  Therefore  the  total  number  of  husbands  and  of  wives  in  this  table  will 
exceed  the  total  number  of  families  in  other  tables.    See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  p.  332. 

:  This  tablf  includes  only  persons  who  were  members  of  the  economic  family  for  the  entire  report  year 
(52  weeks')  with  the  exception  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age,  who  are  included  regardless  of  the  number  of 
weeks  they  were  in  the  family.  All  other  persons  who  were  in  the  economic  family  for  fewer  than  52 
weeks  are  excluded,  as  follows-  White  operators — Vermont,  21  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  New  Jersey,  1 
wife  and  27  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  Pennsylvania-Ohio.  83  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  Michigan- 
Wisconsin,  71  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  Illinois-Iowa,  1  husband  and  60  persons  not  husbands  or  wives; 
North  Dakota-Kansas,  35  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado,  1  husband 
and  21  persons  not  husbands  or  wives:  Washington-Oreson.  1  husband  and  45  persons  not  husbands  or  wives; 
Oregon — part-time,  7  ptrsons  not  husbands  or  wive-;  California,  22  persons  not  husbands  or  wives; 
North  Carolina — self-sufficing  counties,  2  husbands  and  44  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina,  2  husbands,  2  wives,  and  97  other  family  members;  Georgia-Mississippi,  2  husbands  and 
69  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  white  sharecroppers — North  Carolina-South  Carolina,  26  persons  not 
husbands  or  wives;  Georgia-Mississippi,  1  wife  and  2  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  Negro  operators — 
North  Carolina-South  Carolina,  1  husband  and  34  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  Georsia -Mississippi, 
3  wives  and  20  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  Negro  sharecroppers — North  Carolina-South  Carolina,  2 
husbands  and  34  persons  not  husbands  or  wives;  Georgia-Mississippi,  41  persons  not  husbands  or  wives. 

3  Averaees  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  persons  in  each  class  that  were  members  of  the 
economic  family  for  the  entire  report  year,  regardless  of  whether  they  had  expenditures  for  clothing. 

4  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  cases. 
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Table  43. — age  of  husband  (by  income,  by  family  type):  Median  age  of  hus- 
bands, and  distribution  of  husbands  by  age,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio analysis  unit,  1985-86 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  ir 

elude  a 

husband  and 

wife,  both  natr 

re-born 

Family-income 

Me- 
dian 
age 

Un- 
der 30 
years 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60  or 

Me- 
dian 
age 

Un- 
der 30 
years 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60  or 

class  (dollars) 

years 

years 

years 

.  older 

years 

years 

years 

older 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(3) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

All  types 

Family  type  1 

Yr. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yr. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

47 

165 

529 

621 

525 

417 

58 

27 

33 

51 

123 

194 

0-249 

'  61 

1 

2 

1 

6 

12 

1  69 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

250-499 

56 

12 

15 

12 

20 

41 

66 

4 

2 

1 

9 

28 

500-749 

54 

11 

40 

35 

47 

75 

62 

2 

5 

5 

15 

36 

750-999 

49 

22 

59 

78 

78 

68 

58 

9 

4 

9 

27 

38 

1,000-1,249.  . 

47 

21 

72 

82 

72 

47 

58 

0 

6 

6 

16 

22 

1,250-1,499.. 

46 

28 

84 

74 

82 

45 

57 

1 

5 

8 

15 

19 

1,500-1,749.. 

46 

17 

65 

87 

64 

33 

55 

4 

2 

8 

17 

14 

1,750-1.999.. 

46 

13 

43 

67 

40 

34 

55 

1 

5 

4 

11 

11 

2,000-2,499.. 

44 

23 

69 

82 

51 

30 

1  56 

3 

2 

4 

5 

10 

2,500-2,999.. 

44 

6 

43 

43 

30 

14 

1  49 

0 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3,000-3,999-. 

45 

8 

29 

42 

24 

13 

(2) 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4,000-4,999.. 

144 

3 

6 

10 

5 

2 

(:) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,000-9,999.  _ 

149 

0 

2 

8 

6 

3 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Family  type  2 

Family  type  3 

All  incomes 

40 

43 

92 

65 

40 

24 

36 

53 

116 

52 

21 

1 

0-249 

(') 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250-499 

139 

7 

3 

4 

3 

3 

(2) 

1 

5 

1 

1 

0 

500-749 

46 

4 

10 

5 

6 

9 

137 

2 

6 

2 

2 

0 

750-999 

43 

1 

11 

13 

5 

3 

1  36 

4 

16 

4 

3 

0 

1,000-1,249-. 

42 

6 

14 

9 

12 

2 

37 

10 

14 

12 

4 

0 

1,250-1,499-. 

36 

8 

15 

6 

5 

0 

34 

17 

23 

9 

5 

0 

1,500-1,749., 

38 

4 

18 

11 

1 

3 

37 

3 

18 

8 

2 

0 

1,750-1,999.. 

142 

4 

3 

5 

3 

1 

143 

0 

5 

7 

1 

1 

2,000-2,499.- 

38 

5 

13 

7 

3 

2 

1  35 

7 

11 

6 

1 

0 

2,500-2,999.  _ 

(2) 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1  36 

2 

10 

1 

2 

0 

3,000-3,999. . 

(2) 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1  32 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4,000-4.999.. 

(2) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(2) 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5,000-9,999. . 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Family  type  4 

Family  type  5 

All  incomes 

55 

3 

21 
0 

119 

182 

149 

48 

3 

31 

142 

96 

28 

0-249 

(2) 

0 

1 

2 

1 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

250-499 

1  62 

0 

0 

4 

4 

10 

(2) 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

500-749 

58 

1 

1 

10 

17 

21 

1  56 

0 

0 

6 

5 

7 

750-999 

57 

1 

1 

15 

23 

24 

49 

0 

3 

12 

13 

2 

1,000-1,249.. 

55 

0 

5 

14 

23 

17 

47 

0 

4 

17 

7 

4 

1,250-1,499.. 

55 

0 

4 

17 

36 

19 

47 

0 

8 

13 

9 

3 

1,500-1.749.. 

54 

0 

1 

14 

18 

11 

49 

1 

0 

23 

14 

4 

1,750-1,999 _ _ 

56 

0 

1 

8 

19 

14 

1  45 

1 

3 

15 

3 

2 

2,000-2,499.- 

53 

1 

4 

17 

22 

12 

48 

0 

5 

20 

13 

4 

2,500-2,999-. 

153 

0 

2 

9 

10 

7 

48 

1 

1 

16 

11 

2 

3,000-3,999  __ 

1  54 

0 

2 

8 

6 

9 

48 

0 

6 

12 

12 

0 

4,000-4,999  .- 

(2) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

(2) 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

5,000-9,999.  _ 

(2) 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

(2) 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  43. — age  of  husband  (by  income,  by  family  type):  Median  age  of  hus- 
bands, and  distribution  of  husbands  by  age,  by  family  type  and  income,  Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio analysis  unit,  1935-36 — Continued 

[White  nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Familv-income 

Me- 
dian 
age 

Un- 
der 30 
years 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60  or 

Me- 
dian 
age 

Un- 
der 30 
years 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

00  or 

class  (dollars) 

years 

years 

years 

older 

years 

years 

years 

older 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

.(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Family  type  6 

Family  type  7 

Yr. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yr. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

All  incomes 

36 

33 

155 

65 

6 

0 

45 

3 

81 

127 

57 

21 

0-249 

(2) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(2) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

250-499 

(2) 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

500-749. 

138 

2 

8 

6 

0 

i  37 

0 

10 

1 

1 

2 

750-999 

38 

5 

17 

13 

0 

144 

2 

7 

12 

6 

1 

1,000-1,249.. 

36 

5 

22 

9 

0 

46 

0 

7 

15 

9 

2 

1,250-1,499.. 

37 

2 

21 

8 

0 

48 

0 

8 

13 

11 

4 

1,500-1,749_. 

36 

5 

22 

9 

0 

48 

0 

4 

14 

11 

1 

1,750-1,999.. 

36 

6 

18 

9 

0 

0 

45 

1 

8 

19 

3 

5 

2,000-2,499-. 

•34 

7 

19 

3 

0 

0 

44 

0 

15 

25 

7 

2 

2,500-2,999.. 

137 

1 

13 

5 

1 

0 

•39 

0 

13 

5 

3 

2 

3,000-3,999.- 

(2) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

145 

0 

6 

18 

3 

2 

4,000-4,999-. 

(2) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

(2) 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

5,000-9,999-. 

(2) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

(2) 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1  Median  based  on  fewer  than  30  but  more  than  9  cases. 

2  Medians  not  computed  for  fewer  than  10  cases. 


Table  44. —  family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type):  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife 

both  native-born] 

Average  2  income  3 

a 
.2 

>> 

a 

'0 

a 

00 

<D 
O 

S3 

03 

Families 
having — 

Average  net 
surplus  or 

p. 

a 

(-1 
0 

T3 

deficit, 

0  0 

based  on 

3 

s 

0 

(3 

families 

0 

m» 

v-  p. 

a 

(-1 

3 

'O 

having  :0— 

a 
0 
0 

03 

a^ 

K  o> 

0 

0 

2  bx 
T3> 

P."; 

3? 

tuO 

.a 

'3 

B 

Analysis  unit,  family 

type,   and  income 

a 

<a 

ox: 

« 

BS 

W  > 

3 

1-  *- 

3« 
mefl 

class  (dollars) 

>> 

a 

3. S3 

"*  Cl 

3 

0. 

"S 

1 

0 

<o 

a 

-a 

a  a^ 
s  «  a 

> 

M 

<D 
bfi 
03 
t-i 
CO 

X 

a> 

CM 

a> 

bJO 
03 
M 

a 

CM 

<0 

03 
l>i 

CO 

£2 

<o 
to 

03 

o> 

<o 

03-0 

u 

w 
3 

P. 
u 
3 
w 

4-3 

'3 
<o 

3 

P. 

4-3 
0 

0 

,^* 

o«£  3 

> 

> 

> 

> 

go 

O) 

© 

3 

a> 

e 

£ 

£ 

< 

< 

< 

< 

B 

5q 

z 

Q 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

VERMONT 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Type  1— 

1,026 

634 

392 

1,015 

623 

11 

(») 

4 

93 

74 

230 

264 

0-249 

144 

-66 

210 

625 

415 

-462 

-19 

0 

0 

7 

462 

250-499 

383 
623 

86 
297 

297 
326 

658 
798 

361 
472 

-271 
-159 

-4 
-16 

0 
2 

0 
8 

16 

18 

51 

271 

500-749.. 

271 

750-999 

864 
1,099 

514 
681 

350 
418 

836 
981 

486 
563 

35 

108 

10 

1 
1 

31 
19 

14 
4 

139 
165 

193 

1,000-1,249 

136 

1,250-1,499 

1,355 

843 

512 

1,297 

785 

80 

-22 

0 

13 

8 

288 

258 

1,500-1,749 

1.612 

1,138 

474 

1,609 

1,135 

47 

-44 

0 

6 

2 

240 

12  532 

1,750-1,999 

1,889 

1,313 

576 

1,608 

1,032 

220 

61 

0 

7 

3 

3S1 

154 

2,000-2,499 

2,151 

1,697 

454 

1,599 

1, 145 

475 

77 

0 

8 

1 

552 

12  145 

2,500-2,999 

12  2,  595 

12  2, 002 

12  593 

12  1, 907 

12  1,314 

i2575 

12  113 

0 

1 

1 

12  1,  254 

12  104 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — 'Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife 

,  both  native-born] 

Avere 

ige  2  income  3 

to 

>> 

a 

CD 

DO 

CD 
O 

d 

CD 
U 
CD 

Families 
having — 

Average  net 
surplus  or 

a 

a 

o 

X) 

defi 
base 

cit, 

Q-6 

o  o 

d  on 

CO 

CO 

5 

o 

families 

CD 

«• 

I-H      t- 

o 

CD 

3 

'O 

havirj 

Lg10_ 

Analysis  unit,  family- 

a 

o 

+3 

CD 

CD 
O   CD 

CD 

3  bo 
S  PI 

Im  »■"> 

a 

§ 

type,  and  income 

n£ 

3   1 
to  o- 

gc 

class  (dollars) 

>> 

1 
c3 
*** 

+3 

a? 

a 

o 

a 

CD   3 

> 

CDrt 
O. 
X 
CD 

CD 

a 

c3 
"cS 

3  "3 

COcfl 

CD 

C3T3 

CO 

3 

4a 

>> 

CD 

a 

a*7  «, 

9  s  a 

CD 

be 
03 
1-1 

CD 

CD 
bD 
(33 
fcn 
CD 

CD 

bx) 
c3 

(H 

CD 

CD 
bO 
c3 

CD 

u 

CD 

a 

CO 
-4-3 

CD 

-4-3 

CO 

+■> 
a 

o 

.Sr 

o«  3 

> 

t> 

> 

> 

CD 

CD 

<u 

3 

CD 

h 

s 

fc 

< 

< 

-4 

< 

fc 

fc 

fc 

Q 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Vermont— continued 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Do/. 

Dol. 

Types  2  and  3 

1,188 

731 

457 

1,133 

676 

57 

-2 

4 

77 

53 

273 

250 

0-249 

12  130 
385 
641 
866 

1,103 

12-211 

77 
280 
489 
641 

12  341 
308 
361 
377 
462 

12  822 
704 
849 
976 

1,094 

1248I 
396 
488 
599 
632 

12  -722 

-299 

-198 

-100 

25 

12  30 
-20 
-10 
-10 
-16 

0 
0 
0 
2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

11 

15 

1 
4 

18 

11 

9 

45 

98 

130 

12  722 

250-499 

299 

500-749... 

280 

750-999.... 

315 

1,000-1,249... 

143 

1,250-1,499... 

1,355 

835 

520 

1,210 

690 

132 

13 

0 

15 

4 

201 

126 

1,500-1,749... 

1,591 

1,069 

522 

1,  351 

829 

231 

9 

0 

11 

4 

341 

70 

1,750-1,999... 

1,882 

1,320 

562 

1,437 

875 

436 

9 

0 

12 

1 

498 

12  305 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. —  family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — -family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmon  ey 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and 
balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having  a  net 
deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 
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Table  44. —  family  ixcome,  value  of  consumption',  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income:  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36—  Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
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balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having  a  net 
deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
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Table  44. —  family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1 935-3 6—  Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36—  Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44.— family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  oh  deficit 

(by  family  type1:  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  oney 

income:  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and 
balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having  a  net 
deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported:  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44.— family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-86—  Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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CD 

a 

CD 

a 

o 
o 

a 

CD 

a 

o 
(3) 

1* 

<D  & 

O   CD 
.3    CO 

%B 

o-S  3 
Z 

(4) 

o 

a 

CO 

"ft™ 

Si  -u 

3o 

COya 

CD 

CS-O 

l-l 

CD 

si 
'53 

(9) 

CO 

a 
i-i 

3 

CO 

-u 
CD 

(10) 

'3 
ca 

CD 
CD 

(11) 

based  on 

families 

having  "> — 

CO 

3 

O. 
i-i 

3 

(12) 

+3 

'3 

a 

CD 

A 
(13) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA-MON- 
TANA-COI.ORADO 

— continued 
Types  4  and  5 

Dot. 
1,232 

Dol. 
800 

Dol. 
432 

Dol. 
1,326 

Dol. 
894 

Dol. 

-78 

Dol. 
-16 

No. 
3 

No. 
80 

No. 

98 

Dol. 

471 

Dol. 
529 

0-249         

175 

403 

644 

849 

1,120 

1,376 

1,602 

1,872 

2,237 

2,711 

3,314 

-95 

68 

261 

425 

689 

903 

1,111 

1,329 

1,733 

2,261 

2,863 

270 
335 
383 
424 
431 
473 
491 
543 
504 
450 
451 

921 
1,185 
1,199 
1,122 
1,209 
1,510 
1,414 
1,630 
1,607 
1,689 
1,757 

651 

850 

816 

698 

778 

1,037 

923 

1,087 

1,103 

1,239 

1,306 

-728 

-757 

-533 

-247 

-66 

-106 

184 

249 

649 

944 

1,  556 

-18 
-25 
-22 
-26 
-23 
-28 

4 

-7 

-19 

78 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

2 

10 

12 

10 

6 

15 

12 

6 

6 

9 

19 

18 

21 

16 

9 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

"i2  50 

12  26 
93 
171 
175 
456 
441 
710 
944 
1,556 

728 

250-499  

800 

500-749 

595 

750-999  

410 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2.999 

3,000-3,999 

243 

429 

12  538 

623 

i289 

WASHINGTON- 
OREGON 

Type  1 ...  - 

1,233 

891 

342 

929 

587 

300 

4 

18 

179 

69 

533 

225 

0-249       

195 

392 

632 

854 

1, 129 

1,368 

1,622 

1,866 

2.209 

2,796 

3,278 

12  4,  074 

-21 

159 

343 

528 

768 

923 

1,205 

1,508 

1,834 

2,340 

2,870 

12  3, 341 

216 
233 
289 
326 
361 
445 
417 
358 
375 
456 
408 
"733 

543 

485 

664 

831 

j   901 

1,102 

1,321 

1,260 

1,243 

1,640 

1,227 

121,722 

327 
252 
375 
505 
540 
657 
904 

.  902 
868 

1,184 
819 

i2  989 

-328 

-87 

-40 

21 

226 

252 

281 

607 

966 

1,187 

2,014 

'22,248 

-20 

-6 

8 

2 

2 

14 

20 

-1 

(!I) 

-31 

37 

12  104 

1 
7 
4 
4 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

4 

27 

21 

32 

17 
17 
13 
27 

2 

9 
13 
29 
8 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12  11 

36 

82 

155 

271 

338 

399 

704 

966 

1,187 

2,014 

"  2,  248 

403 

250-499 

500-749 

171 
158 

750-999        

324 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999.. 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000^,999 

76 

233 

12717 

"54 

Types  2  and  3 

1,372 

949 

423 

1,146 

723 

223 

3 

19 

178 

96 

525 

293 

0-249 

250-499    .—   

159 

416 

638 

886 

1,126 

1,356 

1,602 

1,860 

2,152 

2,636 

3,409 

4,433 

-124 

112 

299 

500 

693 

892 

1,140 

1,420 

1,666 

2, 150 

2,811 

4,026 

283 
304 
339 
386 
433 
464 
462 
440 
486 
486 
598 
407 

663 

720 

838 

953 

1,037 

1,144 

1,309 

1,377 

1,580 

1,772 

1,603 

1,695 

380 

416 

499 

567 

604 

I  680 

;  847 

;   937 

1,094 

1,286 

1,005 

1,288 

■ 

-488 

-291 

-190 

-63 

85 

209 

288 

471 

543 

812 

1,835 

2,743 

-16 

-13 

-10 

-4 

4 

3 

5 

12 

29 

52 

-29 

-5 



0 
3 

5 
6 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


0 

1 

3 
17 
28 
34 
31 
21 
20 

9 
11 

3 

6 

16 

29 

19 

10 

6 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12  10 

52 

98 

174 

312 

389 

549 

697 

1,129 

1,835 

2,743 

488 
364 

500-749    .    

247 

750-999 

228 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999. 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

163 

336 

225 

12  352 

i2993 

i2  425 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — family  income,  value  of  consumption,  axd  surplus  ob  depicii 

by  family  type1:  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmt 
income:  average  value  of  consumption,   average  expenditures,   surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  19,  inued 

[Xonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Average  2  income  3 


Analysis  unit,  family 
type,  and  income 
class  (dollars) 


(1) 


WASHIN"GTON- 

oregon" — continued 
Types  4  and  5 


0-249 

2^0-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1.000-1.249. 
1.250-1,499. 
1,500-1.749. 
1.750-1.999. 
2,000-2.499 . 
2.500-2,999. 
3,000-3.999- 
4,000-4,999. 


OREGON — PART-TIME 


O 
(2) 


>> 

© 
- 
c 


(3) 


Dol. 


Dol. 
1,134 


395 

626 

901 

1,135 

1.364 

1,619! 

357 

2.224 

-  "    • 

: 

4,  243 


Typel 1,481 


."1-499 

500-749 

750-999 

l.UOO-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1.-500-1,749. 
1.7.50-1,999. 
.  00-2,499. 
2.  500-2.999. 
3,000-3,999. 

Types  2  and  3. 


250-499 

500-749 

'.'  '-999 

1,000-1,249. 

1,250-1,499. 

1,500-1,749. 

1,750-1,999. 

2,000-  2, 

2,500-2,999. 

3,000-3,999- 

Types  4  and  5. 

250-499 

500-749  __-. 

750-999      _ . 

1,000-1,2 

1,250-1,499. 

1,500-1,749. 

1,750-1,999. 

2,000-2,499, 

2,500-2,999. 

3,000-3,999. 


«  371 
674 
891 

1,098 

1,369 
1.  625 
1,903 
2.231 
2,706 
12  3,501 


110 

305 

493 

657 

896 

1,081 

1,317 

1,651 

2.  07S 

2,804 

3,582 


1,139 


1,604 


661 
889 
1,133 
1.  370 
1.  636 
1,906 
2,220 
2,692 
3.  334 


12  159 

417 

605 

737 

1,042 

1,301 

1.539 

1.793 

2.292 

2.903 


1,202 


d  — 


© 

■S-S 

>  - 

■~  - 
o  •  •> 

—  —  m 

—  r  — 
O  -  - 


(4) 


= 
o 
'— 
— 

0 

- 

- 
o 


© 
be 
-. 
u 
© 
> 


(5) 


Dol.       Dol. 
486      1,355 


285 
321 
408 
478 
468 
538 
540 
573 
630 
581 
661 


629 

795 

985 

,194 

.  267 

508 

.  53S 

.  697 

,968 

.997 

.957 


342      1. 292 


12212 
257 
2v. 
361 
327 
324 
364 
438 
414 

12  598 


402 


1.  794 


630 

890 

1, 135 

1,370 

- 
1,874 

2.2  =  s 

- 

3. 130 


392 

558 

:: 

1,014 

1.  157 
1,468 

1.  775 

2.  231 
2,862 


1.349 


269 
331 
363 
356 

479 

445 
461 

472 


12  564 

670 

934 

1,092 

1,192 

1,464 

1,394 

1.574 

2.390 

-  2.  s7c 


-  a 

— 

© 
© 

- 

- 
> 


(6) 


Dol. 
869 


344 

474 

577 

710 

799 

970 

998 

1,124 

1,338 

1,416 

1.296 


950 


1,428 


445 


365 

522 

750 

942 

1.194 

1.37s 

1,806 

2.  145 

2.  549 


265 
368 
385 
428 

411 
496 
442 
545 
581 


830 

933 

1,114 

1.234 
1,494 
1,644 
1,876 
2,020 
2,602 


12  352 

413 

648 

731 

865 

1.140 

1,030 

1. 136 

1.970 

12  2.  277 


<a 

- 


© 


© 

> 


(7) 


Dol. 


259 


-237 

-162 

-81 

-55 

95 

115 

284 

520 

: 

1,379 

2,141 


192 


12  -198 

13 

-41 

9 

155 

164 

495 

639 

428 

12  629 


1,026 


561 

602 

751 

878 

1,015 

1,206 

1.431 

1,559 

2.130 


200 


-141 
-40 
35 
104 
163 
.  " 
3,50 
701 
894 


- 
a 

a 

■~ 
■— 
_ 


a 


© 

- 
1- 
© 
> 


(8) 


Families 
ha  vine — 


Dol. 


3 

-7 
-3 
-4 

2 

-4 

35 

7 
-15 

9 
145 


-3 


125 

-9 

-2 

-3 

22 

-3 

14 

18 

-112 

12  -3 


-24 


-28 

-4 

-16 

-28 

-21 

-33 

-6 

-29 

-162 


1.641      1,196 


-5 


2.  149 
1.030 
1,134 
1.350 
1,405 
1.72v 

1.  874 

2.  283 


1,884 

662 

749 

922 

991 

1,232 

1.432 

1.  738 

2,070 


1.480 
-129 

7 
37 
189 
135 
375 
387 
" 


-39 
-11 

-6 

-17 

14 

11 

-1 
20 

-77 


(9) 


Xo. 
25 


II 


a 

— 

r 

s. 

© 
Z 

(10) 


83 


01) 


No.   So. 

235    129 


0 

0 
7 

14 
23 

37 
2* 
25 
47 
20 
25 
9 


'7 


0 
3 
9 
" 

12 
11 

10 

5 


si- 


110 


0 
16 
30 

21 

21 

12 

14 

7 

6 

1 

1 

0 


19 


Average  net 

surplus  or 

deficit, 

based  on 

families 

having 


3 

CO 


(12) 


- 
© 

- 


(13) 


Dol.       Dol. 
576  268 


48 
122 
153i 
214| 
310 
4-> 
614 
879 
1,436 
2,141 


329 


2^2 
255 
244 
287 
246 
267 
331 
215 
12  979 
•J  27 


227 


81 

95 
107 
207 
272 
495 
640  .. 

620      12  536 
12  629 


12  198 
12  1.50 
227 
217 
12  150 
230 


32 


• 


179 


1288 
108! 
172 
254 
234 
443 
437 
701 
1,191 


267 
155 
126 
93 
205 

-  .   - 


42 


332 


266 


0 

1 

4 
11 

11 

21 
16 

23 

I" 
9 


0 

2 

11 11 

7 

. 

5 

103 

14 

. 

" 

.   - 

1 

164 

5 

512 

1 

42(i 

2 

764 

257 

91 
- 
u  105 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1985-36 — Continued 


[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife 

both  native-born] 

Average  2  income  3 

CO 

a 

o 

P. 

a 

3 

CO 

a 

o 

CJ 

O 

CD 
3 

"3 

> 

CD 
b0 
<S 
!h 
CD 
> 
< 

(5) 

a 

03 
u 

a 

en 
CD 
u 

3  bti 

■§! 

CD 
ft 
X 
CD 
c* 
CD 

to 

<3 

t-l 
CD 

> 
< 

(6) 

-4-3 

"3 

cfl 

CD 

T3 

hi 

O 

CO 

3 

eL- 

3   1 

-4-3 

CD 

1=1 

CM 

CD 
hO 

<S 

u 

CD 

> 
< 

(7) 

oo 

CD 
O 

a 

CD 
Ih 

CD 

SS 

bJO 
fl 

°S 
a 

03 

a 

& 

CD 

bJ3 
03 
hi 
CD 

> 

< 

(8) 

Families 
having — 

Average  net 

surplus  or 

deficit, 

Analysis  unit,  family 
type,  and  income 
class  (dollars) 

(1) 

CD 

a 

o 

o 

a 
>> 
1 

O 

Eh 
(2) 

4-3 
CD 

a 

a 

o 
o 

a 

CD 

a 

o 
(3) 

££ 

CD 
I* 

!•§ 
Vs 

O    '   -» 

a£i2 

a  *?  S 
o<2  3 

(4) 

o 

a 

xn 

3 

P> 
So 

CD 
03  -O 

U 
CD 

XI 

4-S 

'3 
(9) 

V) 

a 
"p. 

u 

3 

+-> 
CD 

(10) 

'o 

<a 

CD 

•3 

CD 

525 

(11) 

based  on 
families 
having  '<• — 

en 

3 
ft 

1-4 

3 
02 

(12) 

'o 

cO. 
CD 

n 

(13) 

CALIFORNIA 

Type  1     - 

Dot. 
1,619 

Dol. 

1,318 

Dol. 
301 

Dol. 
1,399 

Dol. 
1,098 

Dol. 
229 

Dol. 
-9 

No. 
19 

No. 

141 

No. 
90 

Dol. 
738 

Dol. 
519 

0-249      

104 

399 

614 

853 

1,136 

1,390 

1,609 

1.856 

2,215 

2,714 

3,352 

4,542 

6,619 

-34 

227 

380 

604 

850 

1,090 

1,347 

1,432 

1,921 

2, 356 

2,890 

4,159 

5,861 

138 
172 
234 
249 
286 
300 
262 
424 
?04 
358 
462 
383 
758 

692 
1,051 
839 
976 
1,247 
1,327 
1,419 
1,587 
1,839 
1,757 
1,941 
2,376 
3.520 

554 

879 

605 

727 

961 

1,027 

1,157 

1,163 

1,545 

1,399 

1,479 

1,993 

2,762 

-578 

-651 

-218 

-110 

-106 

62 

196 

281 

359 

1,021 

1,425 

2,300 

3,064 

-10 

-1 

-7 

-13 

-5 

1 

-6 

-12 

17 

-64 

-14 

-134 

35 

1 
1 
3 
4 
2 
5 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

7 
11 
14 
18 
17 
13 
21 
15 
14 
4 
7 

9 

20 

17 

12 

9 

9 

6 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

93 

132 

351 

433 

524 

590 

1,157 

1,425 

2,300 

3, 064 

641 

250-499  

683 

500-749      

372 

750-999      „ 

333 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 

499 
478 
446 
350 
1,259 

Types  2  and  3 

1,838 

1,533 

305 

1,606 

1,301 

250 

-18 

12 

164 

120 

757 

417 

0-249 

166 

391 

653 

859 

1,127 

1,380 

1,621 

1,860 

2,252 

2,744 

3,490 

4,393 

6,661 

-76 

209 

431 

606 

847 

1,098 

1,312 

1,548 

1,922 

2, 351 

3,080 

4,082 

6,278 

242 
182 
22? 
253 
280 
282 
309 
312 

393 
410 
311 
383 

1,181 
936 
1,062 
1,087 
1,223 
1,468 
1,481 
1,637 
1,856 
2,133 
2,256 
2,572 
3,110 

939 

754 

840 

834 

943 

1,186 

1,172 

1,325 

1,526 

1,740 

1,846 

2,261 

2,727 

-997 

-535 

-397 

-217 

-85 

-83 

172 

243 

409 

657 

1,222 

1,922 

3,534 

-18 
-10 
-12 
-11 
-11 
-5 
-32 
-20 
-13 
-46 

12 
-101 

17 

0 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

12 

12 

21 

19 

44 

23 

17 

7 

4 

5 

12 

19 

22 

11 

12 

10 

10 

11 

6 

1 

1 

0 

"10 

64 

138 

261 

387 

496 

622 

923 

1, 368 

2,222 

3,534 

997 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 

580 
481 
307 
335 
442 
280 
238 
407 
363 
12  1,250 
12  184 

Types  4  and  5 

1,951 

1,588 

363 

224 
?03 
271 
291 
307 
344 
356 
343 
382 
380 
3°2 
523 
1,118 

1,788 

1,425 

189 

-26 

10 

184 

148 

758 

506 

0-249      

111 

383 

629 

905 

1,103 

1,353 

1,608 

1,883 

2,229 

2,683 

3,394 

4,434 

6,251 

-113 

180 

358 

614 

796 

1,009 

1,252 

1,540 

1,847 

2,303 

3, 002 

3,911 

5,133 

1,194 
942 
1,077 
1,295 
1,399 
1,  625 
1,600 
1,838 
1,910 
2,144 
2,413 
2,644 
4,185 

970 
739 
806 
1,004 
1,092 
1,281 
1,244 
1,495 
1,528 
1,764 
2,021 
2,121 
3  067 

-1,087 

-544 

-443 

-370 

-280 

-245 

48 

58 

349 

526 

1,020 

1,877 

2,203 

4 

-15 

-5 

-20 

-16 

-27 

-40 

-13 

-30 

13 

-39 

-87 

-137 

0 
0 
2 
2 

2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and 
balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having  a  net 
deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36—  Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44.— family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit,  and 
balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having  a  net 
deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44.— family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income:  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1 935-36—  Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — family  income,  value  01  [FTIOM,  rn 

(by  family  type):  Average  total  family  income,  money  -income,  and  not 
income;  average  value  of  coi  .   average  expend  or  deju 

and  balancing  difference:  number  of  families  boxing  a  net  surp 

a  net  deficit,  and  average  amount*  reported;  by  fan      .     ipe  and  income,  7-9  at 

units  in  20  States,1  19S  -Continm 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  44. — family  income,  value  of  consumption,  and  surplus  or  deficit 
(by  family  type)  :  Average  total  family  income,  money  income,  and  nonmoney 
income;  average  value  of  consumption,  average  expenditures,  surplus  or  deficit, 
and  balancing  difference;  number  of  families  having  a  net  surplus,  number  having 
a  net  deficit,  and  average  amounts  reported;  by  family  type  and  income,  19  analysis 
units  in  20  States,1  1935-86 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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1  See  table  33,  footnote  1. 

2  Averages  are  based  on  the  number  of  families  in  each  class  (table  45,  column  2,  or  the  sum  of  columns  9, 
10,  and  11  of  this  table). 

3  See  Glossary,  Income,  Farm  Family.  Averages  in  column  2  are  the  sum  of  columns  3  and  4,  and  the  sum 
of  columns  5,  7,  and  8. 

*  These  averages  may  be  positive  (income)  or  negative  (losses) .  A  negative  (loss)  entry  is  indicated  by 
a  minus  sign. 

fi  The  value  of  housing,  food,  fuel,  ice,  and  other  products  furnished  by  the  farm  for  family  use. 

6  This  is  the  sum  of  expenditures  for  family  living  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  products.  See  Glossary, 
Value  of  Consumption. 

i  See  Glossary,  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

8  See  Glossary,  Balancing  Difference.  A  maximum  balancing  difference  of  10  percent  was  allowable  on 
each  schedule. 

6  Doubtless  few  families  exactly  balanced  income  and  disbursements.  Although  families  reported  no 
change  in  net  worth,  it  is  probable  that  surpluses  or  deficits  too  small  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  family 
occurred.    These  may  be  included  in  the  balancing  difference. 

i°  Averages  are  based  on  the  corresponding  number  of  families  having  a  surplus  (column  10)  or  a  deficit 
(column  11). 

ii  $0.50  or  less. 

n  Average  based  on  fewer  than  3  case?. 
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Table  45. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures  (by  family  type):  Number 
of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  num- 
ber having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  family  type  and 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  45. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures  (by  family  type):  Number 
of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  num- 
ber having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  family  type  and 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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168 
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236 

118 

213 
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12 

23 
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42 
36 
26 
12 
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10 
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1 
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12 
7 
11 
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3 
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41 
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11 
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10 
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1 
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16 
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35 
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36 

34 

22 

11 
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4 
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75 
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24 
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221 
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79 
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13 

62 
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191 

5 
19 

28 
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23 

165 
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131 
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11 
65 

13 
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46 

47 
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11 
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5 
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6 
2 
3 
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3 
3 
2 
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36 
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31 
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9 
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22 

40 

41 

32 

18 

11 

9 

8 

3 
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9 
3 
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0 
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18 
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23 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  45. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures  (by  family  type):  Number 
of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  num- 
ber having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  family  type  and 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Xonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 
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0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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181 
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6 
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10 

13 
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13 
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13 

9 

13 
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9 
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6 
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2 
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6 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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(4) 

© 

s 

o 

a 

o 

3 
< 

(5) 

T3 

c  c 

cJ.C 

p- 1  '-*3 

-*>  c 

©  g 

5  2 
o~ 

(6) 

CD 

S-f 

ce 
5 

CO 

3 

(7) 

a 
_o 

S3 
CD 
(- 

C 
CD 

« 

(8) 

o 
o 
o 

ce 
Xi 

o 

(9) 

tut 

a 
•3 

-CS 
CD 

« 

(10) 

cS 
CD 

3 
-3 

°C 

_  c 

c3*-5 

s 

O 
(ID 

©--3 

IM      O 

03-^ 

<_  O 

~->  © 

«*    CO, 

.     -co 

x"3  « 

£§■§ 

o 

(12) 

0 

- 

© 

o 

(13) 

ho  5 
•r  © 

H 

(14) 

OREGON— PART- 
TIME 

Type  1 

No. 
92 

No. 
58 

No. 

81 

No. 
83 

No. 
46 

No. 

87 

No. 
83 

No. 

54 

No. 

91 

No. 
0 

No. 
82 

No. 

31 

No. 

21 

250-499 

500-749 

2 

7 
18 
11 
14 
14 

8 
10 

6 

2 

1 
2 

7 
7 
8 
11 
7 
7 
6 
2 

2 

5 

15 
9 
14 
12 
7 
9 
6 
2 

1 
3 

16 

11 

14 

13 

8 

9 

6 

2 

1 
5 
7 
5 
7 
6 
5 
6 
3 
1 

2 

7 

15 

11 

13 

13 

8 

10 

6 

2 

2 

6 

16 

11 

13 

12 

6 

10 

6 

1 

0 

6 

12 
6 
10 
9 
4 
3 
3 
1 

2 

7 
18 
11 
14 
13 

8 
10 

6 

2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

5 
15 

9 
13 
12 

8 
10 

6 

2 

2 
2 
4 
1 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 

0 
3 

750-999 

7 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999. 

3,000-3,999 

3 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

Types  2  and  3 

131 

77 

126 

122 

57 

130 

131 

83 

130 

91 

124 

38 

31 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499. 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

0 

7 

14 

20 

22 

22 

18 

17 

7 

4 

0 

2 

6 

8 

9 

13 

16 

14 

5 

4 

0 

7 

13 

20 

20 

21 

18 

17 

6 

4 

0 

6 

10 

19 

21 

20 

18 

17 

7 

4 

0 
1 
4 
9 
10 
10 
7 
7 
6 
3 

0 

7 

13 

20 

22 

22 

18 

17 

7 

4 

0 

7 
14 
20 
22 
22 
18 
17 
7 
4 

0 

6 

9 

11 

10 

15 

12 

12 

5 

3 

0 

7 

14 

19 

22 

22 

18 

17 

7 

4 

0 

3 

6 

13 

17 

15 

14 

13 

6 

4 

0 

7 
14 
18 
21 
19 
17 
17 
7 
4 

0 
2 
1 

5 
3 
8 
7 
7 
2 
3 

0 
0 
6 
6 
7 
5 
2 
3 
1 
1 

Types  4  and  5 

160 

108 

148 

148 

91 

154 

156 

110 

160 

117 

150 

42 

38 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249...... 

1,250-1,499. 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

0 
3 

12 
19 
27 
26 
18 
28 
16 
11 

0 

1 
5 
11 
17 
15 
12 
23 
13 
11 

0 
3 
11 
17 
25 
25 
17 
24 
16 
10 

0 
2 
11 
14 
24 
24 
18 
28 
16 
11 

0 
2 
4 

10 
14 
16 
11 
16 
11 
7 

0 
3 
11 
17 
26 
25 
18 
27 
16 
11 

0 
3 

10 
19 
26 
26 
18 
27 
16 
11 

0 

3 

9 

15 

19 

19 

12 

18 

8 

7 

0 
3 

12 
19 
27 
26 
18 
28 
16 
11 

0 

2 
8 
13 
15 
22 
14 
18 
16 
9 

0 
1 

10 
16 
26 
24 
18 
28 
16 
11 

0 

1 
1 
5 
7 
7 
2 
7 
7 
5 

0 

1 
6 
5 
5 
7 
4 
5 
4 
1 

CALIFORNIA 

Type  1 

250 

142 

210 

239 

34 

237 

224 

135 

246 

2 

221 

144 

111 

0-249 

10 
21 

27 
27 
25 
32 
24 
18 
24 
17 
14 
4 
7 

6 
13 

9 

16 

12 

19 

17 

7 

16 

9 

9 

3 

6 

7 

16 
20 
23 
20 
28 
20 
15 
22 
16 
13 
4 
6 

8 
19 
23 
26 
25 
31 
24 
18 
24 
17 
13 
4 
7 

1 
5 
1 
2 
5 
4 
3 
0 
5 
3 
3 
0 
2 

10 
17 
22 
26 
24 
31 
24 
18 
24 
17 
13 
4 
7 

8 

19 
19 
20 
23 
30 
24 
16 
24 
16 
14 
4 
7 

4 
13 
13 
14 
15 
18 
13 

8 
10 
11 
10 

2 

4 

10 
19 
26 
26 
25 
32 
24 
18 
24 
17 
14 
4 
7 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 
17 
21 
24 
23 
30 
21 
17 
22 
16 
14 
4 
7 

5 
11 

9 
13 
11 
22 
13 

9 
20 
11 
11 

3 

6 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 

9 

14 

12 

9 

14 

10 

.   11 

10 

6 

6 

1 

2 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  45. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures  (by  family  type):  Number 
of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  num- 
ber having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  family  type 
and  income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit, 

family  type,  and 

income  class 

(dollars) 


(1) 


CALIFORNIA— COn. 


Types  2  and  3. 


0-249. ...... 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999.... 

1,000-1,249. 

1,250-1,499. 

1,500-1,749. 

1,750-1,999. 

'2,000-2,499. 

2,500-2,999. 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999. 

5,000-9,999. 

Types  4  and  5. 


0-249 

250-499.... 
500-749.... 

750-999 

1,000-1,249. 
1,250-1,499. 
1,500-1,749. 
1,750-1,999. 
2,000-2,499. 
2,500-2,999. 
3,000-3,999. 
4,000-4,999. 
5,000-9,999. 


N.  C.  SELF-SUF- 
FICING COUNTIES- 
WHITE  OPERATORS 

Type  1 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749 

750-999 

1,000-1.249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

Types  2  and  3 

0-249 

250-499  

500-749 

750-999  

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 


a 

03 
ft 

(2) 


No. 
296 


5 
13 
23 
30 
24 
26 
31 
29 
56 
29 
18 


342 


4 
18 
24 
32 
21 
34 
36 
29 
57 
33 
34 
12 


97 


4 

25 

31 

12 

14 

7 

4 

0 


143 


5 
23 
39 
31 
26 
13 
2 
4 


Families  having  expenditures  for 2 — 


bo 

a 

'Th 
3 
O 

w 

(3) 


No. 
169 


4 

5 

12 

15 

12 

14 

20 

15 

34 

18 

11 

6 

3 


224 


-3 

a 

a°a 

'3  O* 

s 

ft 

(4) 


No. 
278 


4 
12 
21 
25 
24 
24 
30 
28 
53 
29 
16 


o 

a 

o 

3 

(5) 


No. 
290 


5 
13 
23 
30 
24 
26 
29 
29 
54 
29 
17 


"0 

a  a 

03_O 
t— i  *-^> 
S?  03 
03  £ 

->-=>  o. 
•-  S 

0}   M 

_a  o3 


(6) 


No. 
35 


308 


14 
14 
14 
19 
24 
19 
40 
25 
27 
10 
6 


18 


21 


4 
13 
21 
29 
20 
31 
30 
26 
53 
31 
32 
11 

7 


76 


2 

21 

22 

8 

12 
7 
4 
0 


109 


2 
16 
34 
22 
19 
10 
2 
4 


333 


4 
17 
24 
31 
21 
32 
35 
29 
55 
32 
33 
12 

8 


20 


28 


T3 
03 


(7) 


No. 
291 


48 


1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
7 
2 
4 

10 
5 

10 
0 
2 


38 


1 

6 
10 
6 
9 
4 
2 
0 


55 


1 

5 

15 

10 

10 

10 

1 

3 


4 
13 
23 
28 
24 
26 
31 
29 
56 
29 
17 
7 
4 


332 


4 
18 
23 
30 
21 
33 
34 
27 
57 
32 
34 
12 

7 


82 


3 

23 

26 

8 

13 

7 

2 

0 


132 


3 

18 
37 
30 
26 
12 
2 
4 


(8) 


No. 
291 


5 
12 
22 
29 
24 
25 
30 
29 
56 
29 
18 


03 

o 

Eh 

(9) 


No. 
182 


328 


4 
15 
22 
30 
20 
34 
34 
27 
57 
33 
33 
11 


33 


0 
4 
6 
4 
10 
6 
3 
0 


103 


1 

11 
26 
24 
22 
13 
2 
4 


4 
6 

12 
16 
12 
17 
17 
19 
34 
21 
13 


a 
•3 

03 
03 

« 


(10) 


No. 
288 


5 
12 
21 
28 
22 
26 
30 
29 
56 
29 
18 


208 


3 
7 

18 
24 
10 
17 
21 
16 
36 
24 
20 
7 
5 


63 


3 

15 
22 
7 
9 
5 
2 
0 


113 


3 
15 
30 
24 
25 
12 
1 
3 


336 


03 
O 

3 


-.  2 

a 

u 

o 

ft 

(11) 


No. 
120 


9 

11 

12 

14 

27 

15 

4 

5 

3 


204 


4 
17 
22 
32 
20 
33 
35 
29 
57 
33 
34 
12 


64 


1 

12 

19 

9 

13 

7 

3 

0 


98 


1 

6 

23 

24 

25 

13 

2 

4 


3 

6 

14 

16 

11 

24 

18 

19 

38 

20 

23 

6 

6 


£  «3 

k.    » 
P  03» 

o 

(12) 


No. 
274 


5 
10 
18 
25 
22 
25 
29 
28 
55 
28 
17 


308 


4 
15 
20 
25 
17 
32 
29 
28 
54 
33 
32 
11 


S3 

o 

(13) 


79 


1 

10 

21 

17 

16 

9 

1 

4 


87 


3 

22 

29 

10 

12 

7 

4 

0 


140 


4 
22 
39 
30 
26 
13 
2 
4 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


No. 
150 


1 

4 

10 

8 

6 

14 

16 

18 

27 

24 

13 

6 

3 


177 


1 

7 

9 

15 

11 

13 

21 

16 

28 

16 

23 

11 

6 


16 


20 
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Table  45. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures  (by  family  type):  Number 
of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  num- 
ber having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  family  type  and 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1985-36 — Continued 

[Nonrelief  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


as 

1 

c3 

(2) 

Families  having  expenditures  for  2 — 

E-- 

Analysis  unit, 

family  type,  and 

income  class 

(dollars) 

(1) 

M 

.2 

3 
o 

w 

(3) 

o  a 

£  - 

(4) 

2 

o 

6 

o 

3 
< 

(5) 

C3    _ 
It    C/3 

S  § 

■C  cS 

o+* 

(6) 

o 

ec 
5 

"3 
o 

«3 

CP 

(7) 

a 
o 
+-> 

03 
CD 

O 

© 

(8) 

o 
o 
o 

OS 

o 
(9) 

a 
•a 

C2 

(10) 

O 

■z 
—  .2 

0 

•— 
c 
h 

(ID 

-  — 

—   OR 

ec  — 

gs 
w  -  S 

£  c  s 

O 
(12) 

S 

o 

*^ 

Ui 

o 

— 

o 

(13) 

—  "3 

a* 

>  s 

03  2 

—  2 

-'= 

■  5 
(14) 

N.  C.  SELF-SUF- 
FICING COUNTIES- 
WHITE  opera- 
tors—continued 

Types  4  and  5  .  .. 

No. 
245 

No. 

60 

No. 
195 

No. 

49 

No. 
92 

No. 
223 

No. 
158 

No. 
187 

No. 

169 

2Vo. 
138 

No. 

226 

iVo. 
33 

No. 
243 

0-249 

0 
24 

52 
74 
41 
24 
22 
8 

0 

1 

8 

14 

13 

15 

7 

2 

0 
17 
39 
55 
36 
21 
19 

8 

0 

0 
7 

12 
6 

11 
9 
4 

0 

5 

14 

20 

28 

13 

9 

3 

0 
17 
44 
67 
41 
24 
22 

8 

0 
10 
19 
48 
31 
22 
21 

7 

0 

18 
32 
62 
34 
18 
17 
6 

0 
8 
24 
53 
32 
23 
22 
7 

0 
12 
19 
42 
29 
14 
15 

7 

0 
20 
45 
68 
40 
24 
21 

8 

0 

1 

6 

12 

2 

7 
4 
1 

0 

250-499. 

24 

500-749 

52 

750-999 

74 

1,000-1,249. 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999. 

39 
24 
22 

8 

Types  6  and  7 

122 

13 

85 

23 

37 

112 

81 

100 

81 

110 

119 

1 

116 

0-249... 

250-499.. 

500-749 

1 
6 
16 
39 
26 
19 
11 
4 

0 

0 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 

0 
0 

10 
27 
21 
14 
10 
3 

0 
0 
2 
4 
6 
4 
6 
1 

1 
0 
5 

10 
8 
7 
4 
2 

1 
3 
14 
36 
25 
18 
11 
4 

0 
1 

10 
22 
18 
15 
11 
4 

0 

5 
15 
32 
21 
16 
9 
2 

0 

0 

9 

22 

21 

16 

10 

3 

1 
5 
13 
34 
24 
18 
11 
4 

1 
6 
15 
37 
26 
19 
11 
4 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 

6 

15 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

38 
23 
18 
11 
4 

N.  C.-S.  C— WHITE 
OPERATORS 

Type  1 

251 

80 

220 

160 

39 

239 

179 

203 

212 

0 

237 

54 

239 

0-249 

8 

30 

47 

37 

46 

24 

14 

7 

19 

7 

6 

2 

4 

2 
3 
5 
5 

18 
9 
5 
2 

16 
5 
5 
1 
4 

5 
25 
38 
34 

41 

22 

14 

7 

18 
6 
5 
1 
4 

2 

7 

23 

25 

29 

19 

13 

7 

16 

7 

6 

2 

4 

1 
4 
7 
10 
8 
3 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 

8 

28 

47 

33 

44 

24 

14 

7 

17 

7 

4 

2 

4 

3 

10 
36 
24 
36 
20 
12 
5 

16 
6 
6 
1 
4 

7 
24 
39 
27 
38 
21 
11 
5 

16 
6 
5 
1 
3 

4 

15 

34 

33 

43 

24 

14 

7 

19 

7 

6 

2 

4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

27 

42 

37 

41 

24 

14 

7 

19 

7 

6 

2 

4 

2 
5 
7 
9 
6 
6 
2 
3 
5 
1 
4 
1 
3 

5 

250-499 

30 

500-749 

43 

750-999 

37 

1,000-1,249. 

1,250-1,499 

1,500-1,749 

1,750-1,999 

2,000-2,499 

2,500-2,999. 

3,000-3,999 

4,000-4,999 

5,000-9,999 

45 
23 
13 

7 
17 
7 
6 
2 
4 

Types  2  and  3 

373 

105 

361 

264 

62 

371 

363 

305 

302 

208 

369 

82 

362 

0-249 

250-499 

500-749  

5 
34 
68 
70 
48 
46 
28 
23 
21 
13 
10 

4 

3 

0 

3 

7 

18 

12 

15 

11 

9 

11 

7 

5 

4 

3 

5 
34 
64 
67 
48 
43 
27 
22 
21 
13 
10 
4 
3 

2 
13 
29 
45 
40 
38 
28 
20 
19 
13 
10 
4 
3 

1 
5 

12 
13 
8 
10 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 

5 
34 
68 
68 
48 
46 
28 
23 
21 
13 

io  r 

4 
3 

4 

30 

65 

70 

47 

45 

28 

23 

21 

13 

*    10 

4 

3 

3 

26  | 
58 
61 
35 
39 
25 
18 
19 

9 

8 

3 

1 

1 

20 

48 

52 

41 

45 

25 

21 

20 

13 

9 

4 

3 

2 

14 

31 

26 

26 

31 

21 

15 

18 

12 

8 

2 

2 

5 
33 
67 
70 
47 
46 
27 
23 
21 
13 
10 
4 
3 

0 

2 

11 

13 

10 

8 

11 

8 

7 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 
34 
66 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 
1,500-1,749 
1,750-1,999 
2,000-2,499 
2,-500-2,999 
3,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 

67 
48 
44 
28 
21 
21 
13 
10 
4 
3 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  45. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures  (by  family  type)  :  Number 
of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  servicer,  and  num- 
ber having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  family  type  and 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 
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Table  45. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures  (by  family  type):  Number 
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ber having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  family  type  and 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1985-86 — Continued 
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11 
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16 
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16 
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1 
0 
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19 
33 
15 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  45. — major  groups  of  family  expenditures  (by  family  type)  :  Number 
of  families  having  expenditures  for  specified  groups  of  goods  and  services,  and  num- 
ber having  farm-furnished  fuel,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  products,  by  family  type  and 
income,  19  analysis  units  in  20  States,1  1935-36 — Continued 
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6 

62 
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2 
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2 
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2 
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5 
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30 
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7 

0 

5 
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22 

13 

7 

5 

1 

14 

23 

10 

8 

3 

2 

3 
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7 
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28 
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5 
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10 

6 
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7 
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12 
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2 
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14 
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9 
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12 

9 
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10 
10 
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11 
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12 
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10 
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12 
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10 
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40 
31 
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32 
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15 
10 
12 

GA.-MISS.— NEGRO 
OPERATORS 

Type  1 

117 

10 

107 

21 

35 

112 

58 

98 

58 

2 

115 

54 

114 

0-249 
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49 
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18 
4 
3 
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1 
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44 
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3 
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0 
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19 
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15 
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17 
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2 

Types  2  and  3 

123 

9 
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31 

26 
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82 
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63 

84 
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63 

123 
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32 
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3 
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1 

9 
39 
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12 

3 

0 
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8 
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2 
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4 
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0 
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32 
21 
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3 

7 

30 

21 

16 

8 
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10 
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5 

25 

25 

19 

9 

1 
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43 
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13 
2 

4 

20 

14 

16 

7 

2 

11 
43 
32 

750-999 

1,000-1,249 
1,250-1,499 

21 

13 

3 

, 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Types  4  and  5 

No. 
208 

No. 
20 

No. 
189 

No. 
58 

No. 
79 

No. 
204 

No. 
116 

No. 
180 

No. 
115 

No. 
124 

iVo. 
206 

No. 
99 

JVo. 
202 

0-249 

4 
63 
64 
44 
24 

9 

0 
4 
2 
9 
4 
1 

4 
52 
57 
43 
24 

9 

0 
11 
15 
17 
10 

5 
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21 
20 
22 
11 

4 

4 
60 
64 
43 
24 

9 

0 
31 
35 

28 
15 

7 
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54 
56 
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21 

9 
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39 
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14 

6 

2 

29 
42 
26 
18 

7 

4 

62 
63 
44 
24 

9 

1 
25 
26 
26 
13 

8 

4 

250-499. 

63 

500-749 

63 

750-999 

43 

1,000-1,249 

1,250-1,499 

22 
7 

Types  6  and  7 

63 

4 

54 

16 

11 

61 

49 

51 

28 

56 

62 

8 

63 

0-249 

0 
22 
26 
9 
4 
2 

0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 

0 
18 
22 
9 
3 
2 

0 
3 
7 
2 
2 
2 

0 
1 
5 
3 
1 
1 

0 
21 
25 
9 
4 
2 

0 

17 

21 

5 

4 

2 

0 

17 

23 

7 

2 

2 

0 
8 
9 
6 
4 
1 

0 

18 

23 

9 

4 

2 

0 
21 
26 
9 
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2 

0 

4 
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0 

0 

250-499  

22 

500-749 

26 
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9 
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2 
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0 
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10 
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25 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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27 
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11 

1  See  table  33,  footnote  1.    For  average  expenditures  for  major  groups  of  goods  and  services  see  table  46. 

1  All  families  had  expenditures  for  food  and  for  household  operation.  Almost  all  families  (all  except  4  or 
fewer  in  each  analysis  unit)  had  expenditures  for  clothing.  All  except  a  very  few  had  expenditures  for 
personal  care  (see  table  34,  footnote  2). 

3  Includes  expenditures  for  repairs,  replacements,  and  insurance  on  family  dwelling,  expenditures  for 
lodging  while  traveling,  on  vacation,  or  away  at  school,  and  for  owned  or  rented  vacation  homes.  See 
Glossary.  Housing  Expenditures. 

4  Taxes  included  are  poll  and  income  only.  Automobile  taxes  and  sales  taxes  on  consumer  goods  were 
included  as  expenditures  for  the  goods  on  which  the  tax  was  levied;  personal  property  and  real  estate  taxes 
were  deducted  in  computing  family  income. 

6  Includes  expenditures  for  such  items  as  bank  charges,  funerals,  and  dues  to  political  organizations.  See 
Glossary,  Expenditures  for  Family  Living,  Other. 

6  Includes  other  nonfood  products  such  as  wool,  tobacco,  and  feathers.  These  were  reported  by  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  families  and  in  small  amounts.  Practically  all  families  had  farm-furnished  food 
and  housing  (table  40) . 
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Appendix  C.  Methodology  and  Appraisal 
The  Sample  of  Families  for  the  Study  of  Consumption   of  Farm   Families 

Localities  Surveyed 

The  consumer  purchases  study  was  planned  to  provide  information  about 
family  income — its  amount  and  source — and  about  variations  in  family  consump- 
tion with  region,  size  of  community,  income,  occupation,  family  type,  and  race. 
The  general  plan  of  the  study  and  the  procedures  usea  in  sampling  have  been 
described  at  length  in  the  Methodology  in  each  of  the  regional-  volumes  dealing 
with  family  income  (see  Reports  of  the  Study,  p.  356).  A  summary  of  the  pro- 
cedures, as  they  affect  the  consumption  study,  and  an  appraisal  of  the  data 
presented  in  this  volume  are  given  below. 

The  survey  was  conducted  in  five  broad  geographic  regions — New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  Plains  and  Mountain,  Pacific,  and  South- 
east. Communities  were  selected  to  typify  five  distinct  degrees  of  urbanization 
in  each  region  as  follows:  Large  cities,  middle-sized  cities,  small  cities,  villages, 
and  farm  counties.  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  111.,  representing  a  sixth  degree 
of  urbanization,  the  metropolis,  were  also  studied.  The  location  of  the  com- 
munities chosen  is  shown  in  figure  8. 

Table  51. — Farm  counties  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  as  combined 
for  analysis  in  the  consumption  sample,  and  important  type  of  farming  in  each 
group  of  counties 


Analysis  unit 


Counties  studied 


Major  type  of  farming  » 


Vermont 

Massachusetts  2 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania-Ohio. . . 

Michigan-Wisconsin  - 
Elinois-Iowa 

North  Dakota-Kansas 


South  Dakota-Montana-Colo- 
rado. 


Washington-Oregon 

Oregon— part-time  3 

California 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing 
counties. 

North  Carolina-Soul h  Caro- 
lina: 

White  operators 

W  hite  sharecroppers 

Negro  operators 

Negro  sharecroppers 

Georgia-Mississippi: 

White  operators 

White  sharecroppers. 

Negro  operators 

Negro  sharecroppers 


Chittenden,  Franklin 

Bristol,  Plymouth 

Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem 

Pennsylvania:  Lancaster 

Ohio:  Crawford,  Knox,  Richland 

Michigan:  Lenawee 

Wisconsin:  Dane 

Illinois:  DeWitt,  Logan,  Macon,  Piatt.. 
Iowa:  Madison,      Mahaska,      Marion, 

Marshall,  Poweshiek. 
North  Dakota:  Barnes,   Cass,   Griggs, 

Steele. 
Kansas:  Edwards,  Ford,  Gray,  Meade.. 

South  Dakota:  Pennington 

Montana:  Custer 

Colorado:  Eagle,  Garfield,  Rio  Blanco. . 

Washington:  Whatcom 

Oregon:  Marion,  Polk 

Marion,  Polk,  Clackamas,  Multnomah, 
Washington. 

Orange,  Riverside,  San  Joaquin.. 

Jackson,  Macon 


[North  Carolina:  Edgecombe,  Nash    

•{South  Carolina:  Clarendon,  Darlington, 
Florence,  Lee,  Marion,  Sumter. 

fNorth  Carolina:  Edgecombe,  Nash 

\South  Carolina:  Darlington,  Florence... . 


Georgia:  Clarke,  Elbert,  Greene,  Jack- 
son, Madison,  Morean,  Oconee, 
Wilkes. 

Mississippi:  Bolivar,  Leflore,  Sunflow- 
er, Washington. 

Georgia:  Clarke,  Elbert,  Greene,  Madi- 
son, Morgan,  Oconee,  Wilkes. 

Mississippi:  Leflore,  Washington 


Dairy. 

Dairy  and  poultry. 
Truck. 
General. 
Do. 
General  and  dairy. 
Dairy. 

Corn  and  other  cash  grain. 
Animal  specialty. 

Wheat  and  other  cash  grain. 

Do. 

Range  livestock  and  cash  grain. 

Do. 
Range     livestock     and     crop 

specialty. 
Dairy  and  poultry. 
General  and  fruit,  part-time. 

Do.3 

Fruit  and  nut,  fruit  and  dairy. 
Self-sufficing. 


Cotton  and  tobacco. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

''ntton. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


1  For  each  group  of  counties  as  a  whole,  according  to  1930  census. 

2  Because  of  the  small  number  of  farm  schedules-  obtained  in  Massachusetts,  only  a  limited  tabulation  of 
the  data  has  been  made. 

3  All  schedules  included  in  this  analysis  unit  are  from  families  of  farmers  classified  as  part-time. 
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The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  was  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  140  villages 
and  66  farm  counties  and  in  19  of  the  29  small  cities.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  assumed  responsibility  for  the  work  in  the  10  other  small  cities  and  in 
all  larger  cities  including  14  of  middle  size,  6  large,  and  2  metropolitan.  Some 
grouping  of  the  cities  (other  than  the  large  cities  and  the  metropolises),  the 
villages,  and  the  farm  counties  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide  enough  cases  for 
analysis.  (For  a  list  of  the  farm  counties  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  and  their  groupings  for  analysis,  see  table  51.) 

Each  of  the  farm  sections,  or  groups  of  counties,  surveyed  was  selected  because 
of  the  prevalence  in  that  locality  of  a  particular  type  of  farming.  Together  these 
secticns  represent  the  major  types  of  agricultural  enterprise  in  this  country. 
Accorc.ing  to  the  plans  for  the  study  of  income,  families  of  native- white  farm 
operators  were  surveyed  in  21  type-of-farming  sections.  (A  survey  was  begun  in 
another  section- — the  twenty-second — in  Massachusetts  but  was  not  completed 
and  income  data  were  not  published.)  In  four  of  these  sections — North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi — native-Negro  operators,  and  white 
and  Negro  sharecroppers  were  studied  also.  Data  for  each  of  these  three  racial- 
tenure  groups  were  tabulated  separately  for  each  of  the  four  sections,  i.  e.,  in  12 
tabulation  or  analysis  units.  Thus,  there  were  33  analysis  units  for  the  income 
data.  For  the  stud}^  of  consumption  patterns,  some  of  the  farm  sections  with 
similar  agricultural  enterprises  were  combined  in  order  to  provide  more  cases 
since  analyses  of  ways  of  spending  were  more  detailed  than  analyses  of  income; 
13  sections  thus  replaced  21.  In  this  consumption  report,  therefore,  data  are 
presented  for  native-white  operators  in  13  sections,  providing  13  analysis  units; 
for  native-Negro  operators  in  2  of  these  sections,  i.  e.,  2  units;  for  white  and  for 
Negro  sharecroppers  in  2  sections — a  total  of  19  analysis  units.  (Tables  34  and  35 
are  presented  for  the  Massachusetts  section.  See  above.)  Each  of  the  5  regions 
in  which  the  survey  was  conducted  is  represented  in  this  report  by  at  least  one 
farm  section.  A  list  of  the  analysis  units  for  the  consumption  study  and  of  the 
counties  included  in  each  is  given  in  table  51. 

Selection  of  Families 

Eligibility  Requirements 

The  consumption  sample  was  designed  to  provide  a  homogeneous  sample  of 
families  from  groups  numerically  important  in  the  population.  The  families 
eligible  for  the  study  of  consumption  patterns  were  part  of  a  larger  group  included 
in  the  study  of  family  income.  To  be  included  in  the  income  investigation,  a 
family  had  to  meet  the  following  requirements:  It  included  a  husband  and  wife 
who  were  native-white  (or  native-Negro  in  the  Southeast  region),  had  been  married 
at  least  1  year,  were  keeping  house  when  interviewed,  and  had  not  had  the  equiv- 
alent of  10  roomers  for  a  full  year.  The  farm  family  was  that  of  an  operator  or, 
in  the  Southeast,  of  a  sharecropper.  (See  Glossary,  Farm  Operator  and  Share- 
cropper, for  definitions.)  Farm  laborers  and  paid  managers  of  farms  were  not 
included  in  the  study.  Moreover,  it  was  required  that  a  farm  meet  the  census 
definition  and  that  the  family  should  have  received  some  money  income  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products,  unless  special  circumstances  existed  to  explain  the  absence 
of  such  money  income.  (This  qualification  was  not  imposed  in  the  communities 
in  North  Carolina,  where  a  special  study  of  self-sufficing  farms  was  made.)  The 
operator's  family  must  have  lived  on  the  operated  farm  for  at  least  1  year;  the 
sharecropper's  family  must  have  lived  and  worked  on  the  farm  during  that  period. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  consumption  study,  a  family  had  to  meet  the  following 
additional  requirements: 

The  family  had  not  received  relief  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

The  family  was  of  specified  composition,  i.  e.,  of  types  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  7  in 
some  communities;  in  others,  of  one  of  the  first  5  types  (see  Classification  of 
Families  by  Type,  p.  355) .  Families  of  types  8  and  9  (with  five  or  more  persons 
16  or  older  and  none  younger,  or  with  nine  or  more  members)  were  excluded 
although  they  were  included  in  the  income  samples. 

The  family  did  not  have  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  roomer  and/or  boarder 
in  the  household  for  52  weeks  of  the  report  year  or  of  one  guest  for  26  weeks. 

The  family  had  not  been  operating  a  part-time  farm  except  in  Oregon  where 
a  special  study  of  part-time  farm  operators  was  made. 
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Sampling  Procedures 

In  order  to  select  from  the  total  population  of  families  a  representative  group 
that  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  consumption  study,  a  scheme  of  collection 
involving  four  samples  was  used.  The  first  or  record-card  sample  was  a  random 
sample  of  all  dwellings  of  farm  operators  and,  in  the  Southeast,  of  sharecropp 
Families  were  asked  to  give  the  information  needed  to  fill  a  record  card  which 
indicated  whether  the  requirements  for  the  income  stud}'  were  satisfied.  (This 
sample  was  obtained  from  a  series  of  subsamples.  In  some  farm  sections,  each 
subsample  included  one-fourth  of  the  dwellings;  in  others,  one-eighth.) 

The  second  or  income  sample  included  families  shown  by  the  record  card  to 
be  eligible  for  the  study  of  income.  These  families  were  requested  to  give  the 
information  on  family  composition  and  income  shown  on  the  so-called  family 
or  income  schedule.  The  third  or  eligible  sample  consisted  of  the  families  from 
the  second  sample  that  met  the  requirements  (outlined  above)  for  the  consumption 
study. 

The  fourth  or  consumption  sample,  derived  mainly  from  the  third  sample,  was 
planned  to  provide  enough  cases  for  analysis  of  consumption  data  by  income 
and  family  type.  A  minimum  of  6  or  10  cases  was  desired  in  each  of  the  so-called 
cells,  i.  e.,  the  subdivisions  of  the  farm  samples  by  a  two-way  classification — 
income  and  family  type.  Obviously,  a  sample  of  eligible  families  large  enough  to 
provide  six  cases  of  a  less  frequent  income  and  family-type  group,  such  as  high- 
income  families  of  six  or  seven  members,  would  include  more  cases  than  were 
needed  of  the  more  usual  groups,  such  as  the  four-member  families  with  incomes 
(money  and  in  kind)  of  about  S750.  It  was  considered  advisable,  therefore,  to 
exercise  some  control  over  collection  procedures  in  order  to  avoid  obtaining  an 
excessive  number  of  families  from  some  groups  and  a  barely  adequate  number 
from  others. 

The  original  plan  of  control  was  to  obtain  the  family  or  income  schedule  at  one 
visit,  deferring  the  request  for  the  expenditure  schedule  until  families  had  been 
classified  by  income  and  by  type.  Only  a  limited  number  of  expenditure  schedules 
would  then  be  obtained  from  the  families  in  a  given  cell,  i.  e.,  income  and  type 
class.  If  the  income  sample  did  not  provide  enough  cases  in  the  less  usual  cells, 
such  families  were  to  be  reached  by  other  means.  The  local  school  teacher,  for 
example,  might  be  asked  to  provide  names  of  families  with  five  or  more  children 
if  enough  large  families  had  not  been  found.  This  plan  of  control  was  less  feasible 
for  rural  than  for  urban  areas,  hence  it  was  modified  by  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.  The  income  and  expenditure  schedules  were  taken  at  che  same  inter- 
view from  the  group  drawn  in  the  first  of  the  series  of  random  subsamples.  This 
procedure  served  to  minimize  costs  of  transportation  for  field  agents  in  farm 
counties  and  villages.  Furthermore,  agents  believed  that  they  obtained  better 
family  cooperation  and  more  reliable  data  if  both  schedules  were  filled  at  one  time. 

In  later  stages  of  collection  (i.  e.,  after  the  first  subsample  was  taken),  there 
was  some  limitation  of  the  number  of  expenditure  schedules  requested  from  the 
more  usual  groups  and  special  procedures  were  inaugurated  to  increase  the  number 
from  groups  less  frequently  found.  In  order  to  restrict  the  number  of  schedules 
obtained  from  the  groups  already  well  represented  in  the  sample,  the  enumer- 
ators were  instructed  to  defer  the  request  for  an  expenditure  schedule  from 
families  of  such  family  types  and  income  classes.  In  order  to  add  to  the  number 
of  schedules  from  groups  that  were  less  prevalent  in  the  population,  the  most 
efficient  procedure  proved  to  be  the  drawing  of  additional  samples  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  the  farm  section  or  in  some  of  the  townships  of  one  county.  For 
example,  in  a  section  consisting  of  4  counties,  in  which  the  income  sample  covered 
25  percent  of  the  families,  an  additional  25-percent  sample  would  be  taken  in 
one  or  two  counties.  The  income  schedules  thus  obtained  were  not  tabulated 
for  the  income  study,  but  the  expenditure  schedules  formed  part  of  the  consump- 
tion sample. 

Because  of  the  collection  control,  the  percentage  of  eligible  families  included 
in  the  consumption  sample  was  greater  for  some  cells  than  for  others.  In  other 
words,  the  consumption  sample  differed  from  the  eligible  group  in  that  some  of 
the  income  and  family-type  cells  included  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  number 
than  they  did  in  the  eligible  group,  while  in  other  cells  the  proportion  was  larger. 
Furthermore,  in  sections  where  the  scheme  of  supplementary  samples  was 
employed,  the  number  of  expenditure  schedules  exceeded  the  number  of  schedules 
from  eligible  families  in  the  income  sample,  since  for  the  latter  onlv  schedules  were 
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tabulated  that  were  drawn  in  a  random  sample  of  the  same  sampling  ratio"*(as"  25 
percent)  in  all  counties  and  townships.  In  a  few  cases,  the  number  of  expendi- 
ture schedules  exceeded  the  number  of  income  schedules  tabulated  for  all  families 
in  the  income  study  regardless  of  eligibility  for  the  consumption  study.  (For 
a  comparison  of  the  number  of  income  schedules  and  of  expenditure  schedules 
from  each  unit  see  table  77  in  part  1  of  this  report,  Family  Income  and  Expendi- 
tures, Middle  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  New  England  Regions,  Misc. 
Pub.  383.) 

Size  of  Sample 

As  the  result  of  the  sampling  procedures  followed,  some  families  included  in 
the  random  sample  of  eligible  families  were  excluded  from  the  consumption 
sample,  while  some  families  not  drawn  in  the  random  eligible  sample  were 
included.  However,  from  the  records  kept  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portion of  all  eligible  families  in  these  sections  that  were  included  in  the  consump- 
tion sample.     These  percentages  are  given  below: 

Number  of  Estimated  percentage 
families  in  of  all  eligible 

consumption       families  in  the 
Farm  section :  sample        counties  surveyed 

Vermont 537  62 

New  Jersey 496  47 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 2,257  24 

Michigan- Wisconsin 1,  067  25 

Illinois-Iowa 1,642  16 

North  Dakota-Kansas 1,088  38 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 447  54 

Washington-Oregon 948  42 

Oregon,  part-time 383  74 

California 888  39 

North  California  self-sufficing  counties 607  47 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina: 

White  operators 1,  945  40 

White  sharecroppers 632  37 

Negro  operators 1 433  41 

Negro  sharecroppers  ! 639  47 

Georgia-Mississippi : 

White  operators 1,  255  35 

White  sharecroppers 482  29 

Negro  operators  x__   511  35 

Negro  sharecroppers  x 626  15 

1  Percentages  apply  to  counties  in  which  Negro  families  were  surveyed. 

Appraisal  of  the  Sample  of  Families  From  Which  Consumption  Data  Were 

Obtained 

Summary 

The  consumption  sample  was  designed  to  represent  the  native-white,  unbroken, 
nonrelief  families  of  farm  operators  in  all  of  the  farm  sections  studied;  of  native- 
Negro  operators  and  white  and  Negro  sharecroppers  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Southeast,  as  has  been  said.  Because  of  the  plans  and  collection  procedures,  two 
points  should  be  considered  in  using  the  data  concerning  family  consumption: 
(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  sample  is  representative  of  the  families  that  were 
eligible  for  this  study  in  the  farm  sections  surveyed;  (2)  the  limitations  on  gen- 
eralization imposed  by  the  selection  of  this  specific  group  from  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

The  first  point  is  a  question  of  sampling.  The  sampling  procedures  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  consumption  sample  resulted  in  some  underrepresentation  of 
certain  family-type  and  income  groups.  However,  in  the  distribution  of  families 
by  family  type  and  income  the  consumption  sample  is  sufficiently  similar  to  a 
random  sample  of  the  groups  studied  that  with  respect  to  these  factors  it  can  be 
accepted  as  representative  for  most  purposes.  The  methods  used  in  the  collec- 
tion of  schedules  tended  to  assure  that,  with  respect  to  other  factors  affecting 
family  consumption,  the  sample  was  unbiased. 

The  second  point,  limitations  on  generalization,  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  first.     The  group  of  native- white,  unbroken,  nonrelief  families  meeting  the 
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requirements  for  inclusion  in  the  study  of  consumption  formed  the  largest  single 
group  in  the  population  that  was  homogeneous  with  respect  to  the  factors  of 
race,  nativity,  family  composition,  residence,  and  sources  of  income.  However, 
in  every  region  except  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central,  it  included  fewer 
than  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  farm  sections  surveyed.  Among 
the  ineligible  families  were  Negro  (except  in  the  Southeast),  one-person,  and  for- 
eign-born families,  those  that  had  moved  during  the  year,  and  those  receiving 
relief — population  groups  tending  to  have  low  incomes.  The  families  represented 
in  the  survey,  therefore,  as  a  group,  had  higher  incomes  than  those  excluded. 
Their  general  level  of  living  and  their  consumption  patterns  were  above  those 
of  all  families  in  these  farm  sections — a  fact  limiting  the  applicability  of  data 
from  this  study  to  the  farm  population  as  a  whole. 

The  Consumption  Sample  as  Representative  of  the  Groups  Eligible  for  Study 

In  appraising  the  consumption  sample  to  determine  whether  it  represents  the 
population  group  eligible  for  this  stud}*  (i.  e.,  the  native-born,  unbroken,  non- 
relief  families)  two  questions  must  be  answered:  (1)  Were  the  families  in  each 
of  the  cells  representative  of  all  eligible  families  within  the  same  income  and 
family-type  class?  (2)  Was  the  distribution  of  families  by  income  and  family 
type  in  the  consumption  sample  similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  eligible  group? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  affects  the  applicability  of  the  data  concerning 
families  within  a  given  class  or  cell  to  other  eligible  families  of  the  same  income 
and  family-type  classification,  in  the  same  farm  section.  The  answer  to  the 
second  question  affects  the  applicability  of  the  data  relating  to  a  group  of  families 
from  a  combination  of  cells  at  a  given  income  level  (as  from  families  of  all  types) 
to  a  similar  group  of  eligible  families.  This  second  question,  therefore,  involves 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  combining  cells  to  obtain  averages.  If  distributions 
proved  to  be  similar  (as  was  the  case),  such  a  combination  as  that  of  all  family- 
type  groups  at  a  specified  income  could  be  made  by  pooling.  If  distributions  had 
differed  materially,  some  scheme  of  weighting  would  have  been  necessary  in 
making  the  combinations.     These  two  questions  are  discussed  separately  below. 

A  third  question  involving  the  use  of  the  data — the  extent  to  which  the  con- 
sumption sample  resembles  or  differs  from  the  population  as  a  whole — will  also 
be  considered,  although  the  answer  is  less  directly  dependent  upon  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  sample  than  an  answer  to  the  two  former  questions. 

Representatue  character  of  individual  cells 

The  procedure  usea  in  the  selection  of  the  consumption  sample  in  farm  sections 
was  designed  to  obtain  a  group  representative  of  the  eligible  sample  within  each 
cell  (i.  e.,  each  group  formed  by  a  two-way  classification,  such  as  families  of  type 
2  with  incomes  in  the  range  $1,000-81,249).  The  eligible  sample  included,  in 
general,  the  families  in  the  consumption  sample  and,  in  addition,  those  that  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  give  expenditure  schedules  or  were  not  requested  to  do  so. 
The  extent  to  which  the  sample  of  families  within  each  cell  of  the  consumption 
sample  was  representative  of  all  eligible  families  similarly  classified  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  nonreporting  families. 

If  the  nonreporting  families  that  were  omitted  from  each  cell  differed  from  those 
included  with  respect  to  the  details  of  income  and  consumption,  the  reporting 
families  would  not.  be  adequately  representative  of  the  cell  as  a  whole.  Non- 
reporting  families  that  were  considered  likely  to  differ  with  respect  to  consumption 
from  the  reporting  group  in  the  same  class  included  those  absent  from  home, 
those  unable  to  give  the  time  for  the  interview,  and  those  that  found  it  difficult 
to  give  a  complete  and  consistent  report.  The  program  of  schedule  collection 
provided  for  repeated  visits  to  farms  where  the  homemaker,  the  operator,  or  other 
family  member  competent  to  provide  the  needed  information  was  reported  absent 
or  was  unwilling  to  give  time  for  an  interview  when  first  visited.  By  this  means 
the  number  of  families  not  reached  usually  was  reduced  to  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  farms  visited. 

A  comparison  of  the  eligible  sample  and  the  consumption  sample  indicates 
that  the  omission  of  such  families  as  could  not  be  reached  or  could  not  provide 
acceptable  schedules  did  not  result  in  differences  between  the  two  samples  with 
respect  to  composition  of  family  and  tenure.  For  the  same  family  type  and 
income  class,  the  two  samples  were  in  substantial  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
average  number  of  persons  under  16  and  1G  or  older — figures  which  could  have 
differed  for  types  4  through  7.  The  proportion  of  families  that  owned  their 
farms  was  also  similar  in  the  two  samples.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  non- 
323432— 42 22 
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reporting  families   differed  from   those   furnishing  expenditure   schedules   with 
respect  to  consumption  patterns. 

Furthermore,  the  wide  variation  found  in  the  consumption  patterns  of  indi- 
vidual families  within  the  same  income  class  as  well  as  in  other  characteristics, 
such  as  age  of  husband  and  of  wife,  indicates  that  the  reporting  families  were  not 
a  selected  group.  The  individual  cells  of  the  consumption  sample,  therefore, 
seem  to  represent  adequately  the  families  of  the  eligible  sample  of  the  same  income 
and  family -type  class  or  cell. 

Distribution  oj  jamilies  in  the  consumption  sample  as  compared  with 
that  oj  the  eligible  group 

The  pattern  of  distribution  by  income  and  family  type  of  families  in  the  con- 
sumption sample  might  differ  from  that  of  the  eligible  families  because  of:  (1)  A 
tendency  of  certain  groups  to  refuse  information;  (2)  changes  in  income  classifica- 
tions resulting  from  the  more  accurate  methods  of  determining  income  used  in  the 
consumption  study;  (3)  the  procedures  followed  in  controlling  schedule  collection. 

Relatively  more  families  in  the  very  high  income  classes  than  in  the  others 
did  not  provide  schedules  when  first  visited.  However,  this  tendency  toward 
variation  among  income  classes  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  nonreporting 
families  was  reduced  by  collection  procedures.  Special  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  high-income  families  that  were  unwilling  to  par- 
ticipate when  first  approached.  Revisits  by  the  supervisory  staff,  letters,  favor- 
able publicity,  and  endorsement  of  the  study  by  farm  and  other  organizations 
served  to  break  down  the  initial  reluctance  of  many  families  to  give  the  desired 
information.  In  addition,  efforts  were  made  to  build  up  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  upper-income  and  other  less  usual  cells  during  the  latter  stages  of  schedule 
collection,  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  control  (p.  329).  This  control  procedure  was 
sufficient,  in  most  farm  sections,  to  counteract  the  tendency  toward  underrepre- 
sentation  of  the  well-to-do  families  due  to  difficulties  in  obtaining  their  coopera- 
tion. 

The  changes  in  income  classification,  after  adjustments  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  data  from  the  expenditure  schedule,  almost  always  resulted  in  a  lower  figure 
for  net  family  income.  Most  of  the  adjustments  involved  deductions  from  the 
original  income  figure  of  expenditures  for  the  farm's  share  (as  differentiated 
from  the  family's)  of  outlays  for  the  purchase  and  operation  of  automobiles. 
Differences  between  the  income  distributions  due  to  such  changes  in  classification 
thus  were  in  the  direction  of  a  reduction  of  families  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income 
distribution.     These  changes  are  discussed  in  detail  at  a  later  point  (p.  349). 

The  control  of  schedule  collection  which  was  designed  to  limit  the  number 
of  cases  in  the  modal  cells  and  to  obtain  enough  cases  for  analysis  in  the  less 
common  income  and  family-type  classes,  also  introduced  differences  in  income 
distribution.  To  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  thus  introduced,  it 
was  necessary  to  compare  the  distributions  by  income  of  the  eligible  and  the 
consumption  samples,  classified  according  to  the  same  basis  of  income  measure- 
ment, i.  e.,  income  as  determined  from  the  data  given  in  the  family  schedule. 
(Note  that  this  basis  for  income  classification  differs  from  that  used  throughout 
the  series  of  consumption  reports;  data  from  both  the  income  and  expenditure 
schedules  were  used  for  determining  net  family  income  and  for  the  income  classi- 
fication of  families  in  all  discussions  of  expenditure  and  other  consumption  data.) 
In  this  comparison  of  the  two  samples  by  income  distribution  in  table  52,  the 
income  range  has  been  limited  to  that  for  which  the  consumption  data  have  been 
tabulated.  Although  no  limitation  was  placed  on  the  incomes  of  families  from 
which  consumption  data  were  requested,  the  schedules  obtained  from  families 
having  negative  incomes  or  falling  at  the  upper  extreme  of  the  income  distribu- 
tion were  too  few  to  be  included  in  the  principal  tabulations.  This  limitation 
of  the  income  range  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  eligibility  requirement. 

This  comparison  of  the  two  samples  with  respect  to  distribution  by  income 
indicates  that  the  control  of  schedule  collection  served  (as  was  expected)  to  pro- 
vide relatively  more  families  at  the  upper  income  levels  and  fewer  at  the  inter- 
mediate levels  in  the  consumption  than  in  the  eligible  group.  Thus,  in  the 
consumption  sample  from  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  section,  28  percent  of  the 
families  had  incomes  of  $2,000  or  more,  compared  with  22  percent  of  the  eligible 
families.  In  the  Washington-Oregon  section,  these  percentages  were  24  percent 
for  the  consumption  sample  and  15  percent  for  the  eligible  sample.  The  limita- 
tion of  requests  for  expenditure  schedules  from  families  at  intermediate  income 
levels  is  illustrated  by  the  distribution  for  the  Washington-Oregon  section;  18 
percent  of  the  eligible  families  as  compared  with  13  percent  of  those  in  the  con- 
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sumption  sample  were  in  the  class  $750-$999.     As  the  table  indicates,  there  was 
greater  control  of  collection  in  some  units  than  in  others. 

Table  52. — comparison  by  income  of  eligible  and  consumption  sample-: 
Percentage1  distribution  of  families  in  the  eligible  and  consumption  \samples2 
classified  by  income  as  determined  from  the  income  schedule  only,  12  farm-operator 
analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 
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1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  included  in  each  sample  that  were  within  the 
income  range  for  the  consumption  tabulation. 

3  Note  that  this  income  classification  differs  from  the  income  classification  of  the  consumption  sample 
used  throughout  this  volume,  the  latter  being  based  upon  income  as  determined  from  both  the  income  and 
the  expenditure-schedule  data.  A  comparison  of  this  distribution  and  the  distribution  presented  in  table 
22 indicates  the  extent  of  the  shift  in  classification  occasioned  by  the  final  editing  and  refinement  of  the 
family-income  figure.    See  p.  332. 

»  Family  income  as  determined  from  the  income  schedule.  (See  p.  332.) 


The  two  samples  (eligible  families  and  those  included  in  the  consumption 
sample)  were  compared,  also,  with  respect  to  distribution  of  families  by  type 
(table  53).  In  general,  the  two  distributions  were  reasonably  similar.  In  some 
of  the  analysis  units,  such  as  the  Illinois-Iowa  and  North  Carolina-South  Carolina 
(white  operators),  the  proportion  of  families  in  each  type  group  was  approximate- 
ly the  same  in  the  two  samples.  However,  in  others,  including  the  Pennsylvania- 
Ohio,  Michigan- Wisconsin,  Washington-Oregon,  and  California  units,  families 
of  types  2  and  3  (husband,  wife,  and  one  or  two  persons  under  16)  constituted  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  consumption  sample  than  of  the  eligible  sample; 
families  of  type  1  and  of  types  4  and  5  were  less  numerous  among  families  reporting 
expenditures  than  among  those  eligible.     In  most  of  the  analysis  units  in  the 
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Southeast,  the  large  families  of  types  6  and  7  were  not  fully  represented  in  the 
consumption  sample. 

Table  53/ — comparison  by  family  type  of  eligible  and  consumption  samples: 
Percentage  l  distribution  of  families  in  the  eligible  and  consumption  samples, 
by  family  type,  12  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 
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1  Percentages  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  families  included  in  each  sample  that  were  within  the 
income  range  for  the  consumption  tabulation. 

These  comparisons  indicate  that,  despite  some  control  of  schedule  collection, 
the  number  of  cases  in  each  cell  in  the  consumption  sample  was  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  number  in  the  corresponding  cell  in  the  eligible  sample.  That  is, 
the  total  group  included  in  the  cells  forming  the  consumption  sample  was  fairly 
similar  in  distribution  by  the  two  control  factors  (income  and  family  type)  to 
the  group  forming  the  eligible  sample.  However,  since  there  were  some  differ- 
ences, tests  were  made  to  determine  procedures  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  aver- 
ages for  combinations  of  cells,  i.  e.,  whether  data  from  the  individual  cells  should 
be  pooled  or  should  be  combined  b}^  weighting. 

Procedures  used  in  combining  data  from  cells  in  a  given  income  class 

The  eligible  sample  provides  a  somewhat  more  accurate  picture  than  does  the 
consumption  sample  of  the  relative  numerical  importance  of  the  groups  (cells) 
of  families  represented  in  the  consumption  study.  In  theory,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  to  use  the  distribution  of  eligible  families  by  income  and 
family  type  as  a  system  of  weights  to  be  applied  to  the  average  expenditures 
for  each  cell  in  order  to  obtain  averages  for  combinations  of  the  cells,  such  as 
families  of  all  types  in  a  given  income  class.  The  calculation  of  averages  for 
combined  cells  by  pooling  the  data  is  equivalent  to  using  the  distribution  from 
the  consumption  sample  as  a  weighting  system  in  place  of  the  distribution  from 
the  eligible  sample. 

Practically,  the  two  samples  were  sufficiently  similar  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tributions of  families  that  averages  computed  in  the  two  ways  did  not  differ 
greatly.  The  procedure  of  computing  the  average  by  pooling,  i.  e.,  on  the  basis 
of  consumption  sample  weights,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity;  it  is  the  simple 
average  of  all  the  reports  for  a  given  class.  Since  tests  (described  below)  indicated 
that  the  differences  between  this  type  of  average  and  that  based  on  weights 
from  the  eligible  sample  were  relatively  small  with  few  exceptions,  the  simpler 
pooled  average  has  been  used  uniformly  for  all  tables  in  this  report. 
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In  making  the  tests  of  the  two  procedures  of  combining  data  for  all  family 
types  in  the  same  income  class,  averages  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  eligible 
sample  weights;  these  averages  were  then  compared  with  averages  obtained  by- 
using  the  consumption  sample  weights.  In  calculating  these  latter  averages, 
the  weights  were  applied  to  a  fixed  set  of  numbers  taken  to  represent  average 
expenditures  of  each  type  of  family:  Type  1,  100;  types  2  and  3,  300;  types  4  and 
5,  500;  types  6  and  7,  700.  This  set  of  numbers  attributes  much  greater  differ- 
ences to  the  average  expenditures  of  the  different  types  than  appeared  in  any 
of  the  consumption  categories  except  education.  These  hypothetical  weighted 
and  pooled  averages  were  computed  for  all  income  classes  in  12  analysis  units. 
In  only  2  of  the  units  did  the  number  of  differences  of  the  same  sign  exceed  that 
which  would  be  expected  from  chance  variation.  For  all  units  taken  as  a  single 
group  the  number  of  positive  differences  was  approximately  equal  to  the  number 
of  negative  differences.  Nearly  half  of  the  differences  were  less  than  5  percent 
and  approximately  three-quarters  were  less  than  10  percent.  The  greatest 
percentage  differences  usually  occurred  in  the  lowest  and  highest  income  classes, 
where  the  number  of  cases  both  in  the  eligible  and  in  the  consumption  sample 
was  small. 

As  a  second  test,  for  two  of  the  analysis  units — Washington-Oregon,  and  North 
Dakota-Kansas — weighted  average  expenditures  were  computed  for  each  income 
class  for  each  of  the  major  consumption  categories  and  compared  with  the  pooled 
averages.  That  is,  all  the  pooled  averages  given  in  table  35  were  compared  with 
corresponding  averages  computed  with  the  use  of  weights.  The  differences 
between  the  pooled  and  weighted  averages  were  found  in  general  to  be  less  than 
5  percent  and  were  both  positive  and  negative. 

In  summary,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  data  relating  to  families  in  the 
individual  cells  of  the  consumption  sample  seem  to  represent  adequately  the  fami- 
lies of  the  eligible  sample  in  the  same  cell,ri.  e.,  of  the  same  income  and  family-type 
class.  Furthermore,  the  consumption  patterns  of  all  families  (all  family  types 
combined)  at  a  given  income  level  as  shown  by  the  pooled  averages  used  in  this 
study  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  patterns  of  similar  groups  of  eli- 
gible families.  At  the  upper  income  levels  where  family  funds  permit  considerable 
variation  in  choice  of  items  purchased,  average  expenditures  for  some  items,  as 
vacations,  may  be  considerably  affected  by  sampling  fluctuations.  This  point, 
while  not  directly  applicable  to  the  discussion  of  the  representative  character  of 
the  sample,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  the  data,  especially  those  based  on  a 
small  number  of  cases  at  the  extremes  of  the  distributions. 

Combining  data  j or  all  income  classes 

Combinations  of  all  incomes  classes  present  a  somewhat  different  situation 
from  combinations  of  family-type  groups  in  a  specified  class.  Two  points  must 
be  remembered:  First,  the  consumption  sample  for  some  analysis  units  did  not 
include  those  families  drawn  in  the  eligible  sample  that  had  very  low  (i.  e.,  nega- 
tive) or  very  high  incomes;  second,  the  eligible  sample  obtained  by  the  survey 
tended  to  underrepresent  the  very  high-income  families  in^  some  farm  sections. 
The  consumption  patterns  of  families  of  all  income  classes  combined,  as  shown  by 
pooled  averages,  may  be  considered  representative  of  the  patterns  of  the  eligible 
families  within  the  income  classes  presented  for  the  specified  analysis  unit.  But 
they  do  not  adequately  represent  all  eligible  families  including  the  very  high- 
income  or  the  negative-income  groups  that  were  omitted  from  the  tabulations  of 
data  for  some  of  the  farm  sections  because  of  the  small  number  of  schedules 
obtained. 

Had  the  data  for  the  most  well-to-do  families  been  included  and  had  weighted 
rather  than  pooled  averages  been  used,  the  averages  for  the  all-incomes  line 
would  have  been  improved  somewhat.  Even  these  averages,  however,  would 
not  provide  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  consumption  of  all  eligible  families; 
both  the  weights  in  respect  to  the  number  of  high-income  families  in  the  eligible 
sample  and  the  data  for  consumption  of  high-income  families  (based  on  compara- 
tively few  cases)  were  inadequate  for  this  purpose.  The  well-to-do  families 
which  have  a  large  share  of  the  aggregate  income  in  relation  to  their  number  also 
have  a  large  share  of  aggregate  disbursements,  especially  for  some  so-called  luxury 
items  of  family  living.  These  considerations  should  be  recognized,  therefore,  in 
using  averages  from  the  all-incomes  line  of  a  table  to  represent  the  total  expendi- 
tures of  all  eligible  families. 

No  tests  comparing  the  pooled  and  weighted  average  expenditures  for  the  total 
group  of  families  of  all  types  and  all  income  classes  (i.  e.,  the  all-incomes  line) 
were  made.     The  average  total  family  income  of  the  sample  of  eligible  families 
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was  smaller  than  that  of  the  consumption  sample  in  all  analysis  units  except  the 
sharecropper  units  in  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  but  the  difference  was  generally 
less  than  $100.  The  pooled  average  expenditures  for  any  one  of  the  major  cate- 
gories of  family  living,  such  as  food,  would  exceed  the  weighted  average  by  some 
fraction  of  the  difference  in  average  income.  That  is,  the  consumption  sample 
gives  an  estimate  for  average  expenditures  of  eligible  families  which  is  generally 
somewhat  higher  than  would  have  been  obtained  had  weighted  averages  been 
used;  but  the  difference  between  the  average  expenditures  of  the  two  groups  for 
any  consumption  category  would  be  relatively  small. 

The  Consumption  Sample  as  Representative  of  All  Population  Groups  in  the  Communities 

Surveyed 

The  consumption  study,  as  previously  pointed  out,  was  limited  to  the  so-called 
eligible  groups — native-born,  white  (except  in  the  Southeast),  unbroken,  nonre- 
lief  families  having  certain  characteristics  (see  p.  328) .  Only  families  of  farm  oper- 
ators were  studied  except  in  the  Southeast  where  sharecroppers  were  included  as  a 
separate  analysis  group.  This  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  study  limits  the 
applicability  of  the  data  from  the  consumption  sample  to  the  entire  population 
of  the  farm  sections  surveyed.  Eligible  families  did  not  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  total  population  of  families  in  the  sections  surveyed  except  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region.  In  several  farm  sections  fewer  than 
one-third  of  the  families  were  eligible  for  the  consumption  study,  as  the  following 
estimates  based  on  census,  record-card,  and  income-sample  data  show: 

Percentage  of  families 
eligible  for  the  con- 
Farm  section :  sumption  study 

Vermont 23 

New  Jersey 22 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 54 

Michigan- Wisconsin 52 

Illinois-Iowa 59 

North  Dakota-Kansas 30 

South  Dakota- Montana-Colorado 29 

Washington-Oregon 25 

California 21 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina *  39 

Georgia- Mississippi *  42 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 30 

1  Percentage  of  all  families,  white  and  Negro. 

Since  the  eligible  families  were  generally  outnumbered  by  the  ineligible,  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  must  be  carefully  considered  in  adapting  the  data 
relating  to  the  consumption  sample  to  all  farm  families  in  these  sections.  The 
families  excluded  from  the  study  of  consumption  on  the  basis  of  the  eligibility 
requirements  may  be  classified  in  two  groups :  Those  ineligible  for  both  the  income 
and  the  consumption  studies;  those  eligible  for  the  former  study  but  ineligible 
for  the  latter. 

The  group  ineligible  for  both  studies  consisted  mainly  of  nonwhite  families 
(except  in  the  Southeast  where  native  Negroes  were  studied),  one-person,  broken, 
and  foreign-born  families,  those  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  had  not  been 
married  a  year,  families  of  farm  managers,  and  those  that  had  not  lived  on  their 
farms  at  least  1  year.  These  ineligible  families,  as  a  group,  were  found  to  have 
lower  incomes  than  the  eligible  families  (native-white,  unbroken)  in  the  five  farm 
sections  where  income  data  concerning  them  were  obtained.  For  example,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  median  income  of  the  ineligible  families  was  $885,  of  the  eligi- 
ble, $1,433.  Since  the  ineligible  group  constituted  one-fifth  or  more  of  the 
families  in  each  section,  their  exclusion  from  the  survey  served  to  limit  the  study 
of  income,  as  well  .as  of  consumption,  to  a  group  whose  median  income  was 
higher  than  that  of  all  farm  operators.  Families  eligible  for  the  income  study 
probably  had  median  incomes  a  few  hundred  dollars  above  the  medians  for  the 
total  population.  For  example,  the  difference  was  estimated  to  be  about  $200 
in  Washington  and  $300  in  southern  California.  (See  the  Appraisal  in  regional 
volumes  on  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Part  1,  Family  Income.) 

The  second  group  of  ineligible  families — those  eligible  for  the  income  study  but 
ineligible  for  the  consumption  study — consisted  chiefly  of  those  that  had  received 
relief  (however  little)  at  any  time  during  the  report  year,  of  family-type  groups 
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too  infrequently  encountered  to  permit  analysis,  those  operating  part-time  farms, 
and  others  living  under  circumstances  that  might  make  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  provide  data  concerning  normal  family  consumption  over  a  12-month  period 

(p328). 

Families  of  types  8  and  9  were  excluded  from  the  consumption  study  in  all 
units;  those  of  types  6  and  7  were  also  excluded  except  where  plans  called  for  an 
intensive  collection  program  (see  p.  352  and  Classification  of  Families  by  Type). 
The  proportion  of  families  ineligible  for  the  consumption  study  because  of  com- 
position was  appreciably  greater  in  units  where  the  four  type  groups  were  ex- 
cluded, since  types  6  and  7  were  more  commonly  found  than  were  types  8  and  9. 

The  proportion  of  the  families  included  in  the  income  study  that  were  not 
eligible  for  the  consumption  study  ranged  from  9  percent  in  the  Illinois-Iowa 
section  to  55  percent  in  the  North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties.  Relief  fami- 
lies constituted  fewer  than  15  percent  of  those  in  the  income  study  in  most  of  the 
analysis  units  (table  54). 

Table  54. —  families  ineligible  for  the  consumption  study:  Percentage  of 
families  in  the  income  study  that  were  ineligible  for  the  consumption  study,  by 
reasons  for  ineligibility,  12  farm-operator  analysis  units  in  20  States,  1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Analysis  unit 


Vermont 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 

Michigan- Wisconsin 

Illinois-Iowa 

North  Dakota-Kansas 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado--. 

Washington-Oregon 

California 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 

Georgia-Mississippi 


Percentage  of  families  ineligible  for  specified  reasons 


Any 
reason 


Percent 
33.9 
21.0 
21.2 
10.5 
8.8 
39.0 
42.2 
34.2 
25.1 
55.4 
26.6 
27.0 


Relief 


Percent 

5.4 

8.3 

3.1 

2.2 

3.2 

14.9 

25.0 

10.6 

4.1 

36.4 

9.1 

13.5 


Nonrelief  families 


More  than 
52  roomer- 
and/or 
boarder- 
weeks 


Percent 

1.3 

2.3 

1.9 

.4 

.3 

.0 

.4 

.6 

1.1 

.2 

.8 

.6 


More  than 
26  guest- 
weeks 

Type  of 
farm  2 

Percent 

Percent 

3.7 

2.0 

.8 

3.5 

1.3 

7.0 

.6 

1.6 

.6 

1.3 

.4 

.6 

1.2 

1.8 

2.6 

8.7 

1.3 

8.2 

1.0 

9.4 

3.0 

1.9 

3.6 

1.2 

Family 
type3 


Percent 

23.1 

6.9 

8.7 

5.7 

3.5 

23.3 

14.7 

14.1 

12.4 

9.4 

12.9 

8.5 


1  In  this  table  families  that  received  relief  during  the  report  year  are  classified  as  ineligible  because  of 
relief  only,  whether  or  not  they  were  ineligible  for  additional  reasons.  Nonrelief  families  that  were  ineligible 
for  more  than  1  reason,  however,  are  included  in  each  applicable  ineligibility  classification.  For  descrip- 
tion of  reasons  for  ineligibility  for  the  consumption  study  see  p.  328,  Selection  of  Families. 

2  Part-time  farms.    See  p.  328,  Eligibility  Requirements. 

3  Includes  families  of  types  6,  7,  8,  and  9  in  the  Vermont,  North  Dakota-Kansas,  South  Dakota-Montana- 
Colorado,  Washington-Oregon,  and  California  analysis  units;  in  the  others  only  types  8  and  9  were 
ineligible. 


Incomes  of  this  second  group  of  ineligible  families  tended  to  be  below  those  of 
the  consumption  sample  as  a  whole,  chiefly  because  of  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  relief  families  in  the  former  group.  Income  data,  although  incomplete, 
obtained  from  families  that  had  received  relief  indicate  that  few  had  incomes  of 
$1,000  or  more  during  the  year.  In  general,  the  nonrelief  families  in  this  second 
ineligible  group  did  not  differ  from  those  in  the  consumption  sample  with  respect 
to  income  distribution.  In  some  of  the  analysis  units  there  were  relatively  more 
ineligible  families  in  the  higher  income  classes  than  in  the  consumption,  sample; 
in  other  units,  the  contrary  was  the  case. 

The  two  sets  of  eligibility  requirements  thus  had  the  effect  of  excluding  from 
the  study  of  consumption  a  larger  proportion  of  the  families  with  incomes  under 
$1,000  than  above  this  level.  In  order  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  eligible  and  ineligible  families  at  different  income  levels,  esti- 
mates have  been  made  of  the  distribution  of  families  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio 
and  the  California  farm  sections  among  the  eligible  and  ineligible  groups,  by  four 
broad  income  classes  (table  55).  Of  each  100  families,  54  were  "eligible  for  the 
study  of  consumption  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  as  contrasted  with  only  21  in 
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California.  In  both  sections,  there  were  relatively  more  ineligible  families  in  the 
low-income  classes  than  in  the  total  group.  In  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  unit,  it 
is  estimated  that  59  percent  of  the  families  receiving  relief  or  in  the  nonrelief 
group  with  incomes  below  $1,000  were  ineligible  for  the  consumption  study,  com- 
pared with  46  percent  for  the  whole  group  (all  incomes  combined).  The  eligible 
sample,  comprising  54  percent  of  the  entire  group  of  families,  therefore  included 
41  percent  of  the  families  at  the  lower  income  level.  At  the  upper  income  levels 
from  60  to  70  percent  of  the  families  were  eligible  for  the  consumption  study. 

Table  55. — income  of  eligible  and  ineligible  families:  Percentage  distribu- 
tion of  the  families  eligible  and  those  ineligible  for  the  consumption  study  by  relief 
status  and  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  and  California  analysis  units,*   1935-36 

[White  families  that  include  a  husband  and  wife,  both  native-born] 


Relief  status  and  family-income 
class  (dollars) 


All  families 

Relief  families  — 
Nonrelief  families 

0-999 

1,  000-1,  999— 

2,  000-2, 999.. . 
3. 000  or  over. 


Pennsylvania-Ohio 


All  fam- 
ilies 


Percent 
100 


3 
97 


38 

40 

14 

5 


Families 
ineligible 
for  con- 
sumption 
study 


Percent 
46 


3 
43 


21 

15 

5 

2 


Families 
eligible 
for  con- 
sumption 
study 


Percent 
54 


0 
54 


17 

25 

9 

3 


California 


All  fam- 
ilies 


Percent 
100 


3 
97 


40 
32 
13 
12 


Families 
ineligible 

for  con- 
sumption 
study 


Percent 
79 


3 

76 


33 

24 

9 

9 


Families 
eligible 
for  con- 
sumption 
study 


Percent 


21 


0 
21 


i  For  discussion  of  the  eligibility  requirements  see  p.  328. 

In  the  California  unit,  16  percent  of  the  families  in  the  lower  income  classes 
(nonrelief  families  with  incomes  under  $1,000  and  those  that  had  received  relief), 
and  22  to  31  percent  in  the  higher  income  classes  were  eligible  for  the  consumption 
study.  The  fact  that  the  income  level  of  the  families  in  the  consumption  sample 
was  higher  than  that  of  all  families  in  the  counties  surveyed,  therefore,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  interpreting  the  data  from  the  all-incomes  line  of 
the  tables;  obviously  these  data  should  not  be  used  as  representative  of  consump- 
tion patterns  prevalent  among  all  farm  groups  in  these  sections. 

In  addition  to  having  a  somewhat  higher  general  income  level,  the  families  in 
the  consumption  sample  may  have  differed  somewhat  from  the  excluded  group 
with  respect  to  consumption  patterns.  For  example,  the  excluded  families  that 
had  moved  may  have  had  less  home-produced  food  and  higher  food  expenditures 
than  families  that  had  lived  on  the  same  farm  a  year  or  more  and  had  stored  food 
supplies.  The  extent  to  which  consumption  patterns  were  found  to  differ  among 
the  family-type  groups  included  in  the  survey  suggests  that  the  patterns  of  the 
one-person  families,  of  families  with  two  or  more  members  not  including  a  hus- 
band and  a  wife,  and  of  the  large  unbroken  families  of  types  8  and  9  may  have 
differed  appreciably  from  the  patterns  of  the  groups  studied.  The  ways  of  living 
of  the  foreign-born  and  of  the  nonwhite  families  also  may  have  differed  from  the 
native-white  because  of  different  cultural  patterns. 

In  general,  there  is  but  limited  information  upon  which  to  judge  differences 
between  the  consumption  patterns  of  the  ineligible  and  the  eligible  families  with 
comparable  incomes.  However,  as  the  data  in  this  volume  show,  income  level 
affects  family  consumption  more  strongly  than  other  factors.  Accordingly,  the 
consumption  patterns  of  the  families  studied  may  be  judged  representative  in 
broad  outline  of  those  of  all  families  of  similar  economic  level.  Estimates  of 
county,  regional,  and  national  consumption  may  thus  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
data  from  this  survey  combined  with  additional  information  available  concern- 
ing distribution  of  income  to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  ways  of  spending  of 
all  farm  families. 
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Applicability  of  Data  to  Farm  Sections  Other  Than  Those  Surveyed 

Each  section,  or  group  of  farm  counties,  was  selected  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  type  of  farming  important  in  the  Nation's  enterprise  of  agriculture,  as  has 
been  said.  However,  the  number  of  farm  sections  included  in  the  sample  was 
necessarily  small  compared  with  the  total  number  in  a  region,  and  not  all  types  of 
farming  in  the  region  were  represented.  Adequate  representation  of  all  agricul- 
tural areas  of  each  region  would  have  required  a  much  larger  number  of  farm 
sections,  distributed  more  evenly  geographically. 

That  the  regions  differed  somewhat  with  respect  to  major  items  of  consumption 
is  evidenced  by  the  data  from  this  survey.  A  more  comprehensive  survey  doubt- 
less would  have  provided  even  more  information  concerning  differences  in  the 
details  of  the  consumption  picture.  Moreover,  the  evidence  as  to  regional 
characteristics  is  strengthened  by  similarities  in  patterns  of  consumption  of 
families  on  farms  and  in  the  villages  and  small  cities  surveyed  in  a  given  region. 

Estimates  of  national  consumption,  made  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee on  the  basis  of  data  from  this  study,  check  reasonably  well  with  infor- 
mation from  other  sources  regarding  expenditures  of  the  Nation's  families. 
Procedures  followed  in  adjusting  the  data  to  take  account  of  the  limited  number 
of  communities  surveyed  and  their  geographic  representation  are  described  in  the 
Committee's  publication  on  consumer  expenditures.1 

The  Expenditure  Schedule  Form  and  the  Character  of  the  Consumption  Data 

Reliability  of  the  Data 

The  expenditure  schedule  provided  for  the  entry  of  data  concerning  family 
living  expenditures  in  15  categories.  In  addition,  entries  were  made  of  certain 
facts  relating  to  consumption,  but  not  directly  involving  money  outlays,  such  as 
mileage  for  the  family  automobile  and  quantities  of  home-canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  A  section  on  changes  in  assets  and  liabilities  also  was  included  on 
the  schedule  form  (see  pp.  340-345  for  the  expenditure  schedule  form). 

The  completeness  and  reliability  of  the  data  on  the  schedules  were  insured  by 
various  procedures  adopted  for  field  collection,  for  editing,  and  for  tabulating 
the  data.  Field  agents  were  thoroughly  trained.  One  out  of  eight  or  ten  fami- 
lies interviewed  was  visited  a  second  time  to  determine  whether  the  schedule  was 
an  authentic  report.  In  addition,  the  families  keeping  food  records  were  asked 
to  verify  certain  items  on  their  expenditure  schedules.  This  system  of  checking 
served  to  eliminate  the  invention  of  schedules  on  the  part  of  agents. 

Each  expenditure  schedule  was  subjected  to  careful  editing  for  reasonableness 
and  internal  consistency,  first  in  the  local  collection  office  and  then  in  the  regional 
office  where  the  data  were  transcribed  for  machine  tabulation.  If  an  expenditure 
schedule  was  incomplete  or  inconsistent,  the  supervisor  or  field  agent  revisited 
the  family  to  obtain  the  missing  information.  In  general,  no  schedule  was  con- 
sidered complete  unless  an  entry  was  given  for  every  item.  A  few  schedules 
were  accepted  in  which  certain  minor  expenditure  items  were  unknown  but  the 
total  for  the  group  of  which  the  item  was  a  part  was  given.  Expenditure  sched- 
ules judged  reliable  were  accepted  for  tabulation  only  if  the  total  receipts  and 
total  disbursements  balanced  within  10.5  percent  for  farm  families. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  general  reliability  of  the  data  could  be  given  than  the 
tables  included  in  this  volume.  Changes  in  expenditures  for  various  consumption 
categories  with  each  successively  higher  income  level  that  was  adequately 
represented  follow  a  consistent  pattern  throughout  all  the  analysis  units.  The 
principal  differences  in  average  expenditures  among  the  family-type  groups 
tended  to  be  of  the  same  relative  magnitude  in  every  analysis  unit  and  were  in 
agreement  with  general  expectation.  Regional  differences  in  the  value  of  housing 
agree  in  direction  with  the  figures  on  values  given  in  the  census;  the  variations  in 
fuel  expenditures  correspond  to  differences  in  climate.  Such  internal  consistency 
in  the  sample  offers  evidence  of  the  uniformity  of  methods  used  in  obtaining  the 
material  and  the  essential  authenticity  of  the  basic  data — the  reports  from  each 
family. 


i  [Unttep  States]  National  Resources  Committee,  toxsvmer  exfevpitvp.f-  i*  thk  tnitep  states: 

ESTIMATES  FOR  1935-36.       195  pp.,  illus.      1939. 
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B.  H.  E.  Form  104 

CONFIDENTIAL 
The  information  requested  in 
this  schedule  is  strictly  confidential. 
Giving  it  is  voluntary.  It  will  not 
be  seen  by  any  except  sworn  agents 
of  the  cooperating  agencies  and  will 
not  be  available  for  taxation  pur- 
poses. 

YEAR  COVERED  BY  SCHEDULE 

12  months  beginning _ ,  1935 

and  ending ,  193 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

BUREAU  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH 

NATIONAL  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 

WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

WASHINGTON 


STUDY  OF  CONSUMER  PURCHASES 

A  FEDERAL  WORKS  PROJECT 
EXPENDITURE  SCHEDULE— FARM 


Code  No _ 

Family  Schedule  No 

Expenditure  Schedule  No. 

Inc _ County 

Clr State  . 


Agent M.  C.  D 

Date  of 

interview ,  1936 


I.  COMPOSITION  OF  ECONOMIC  FAMILY 


HI.  HOUSING  EXPENSE  DURING  SCHEDULE  YEAR 


Members  of  family 


1.  Husband-. 

2.  Wife 

3 


B 


M 
F 


Age 


N amber  of  weeks — 


Away 


II.  FAMILY  DWELLING 

Total  number  of  rooms  (exclude  bathroom).. 

Total  number  of  persons  occupying  these 
rooms  (include  family,  paid  help,  roomers, 
others) _ _ 


3.  Water  supply,  indoors: 

a.   Running  hot  and  cold... 


b.  Running  cold  only. 

c.  Hand  pump,  only.. 


d.  None.. 


For  kitchen 


For  bathtab 
or  shower 


4.  Kitchensinkwithdrainpipe: 

a.   D  Yes.     b.   □  No. 

5.  Toilet  (ckeck  one): 

a.  D  Indoor,  flush. 

b.  O  Indoor,  other. 

c.  □  Outdoor  (privy). 

d.  □  None. 

6.  Cooking  fuel  (check  one): 

a.  D  Wood,  coal,  cobs. 

b.  □  Kerosene  or  gas- 

oline. 

c.  □  Electricity. 
<i.    □  Gas. 

e.  □  Both  a  and  I. 

f.  D  Other  combinations. 


7.  Heating,   principal  method 

(check  one): 

a.  D  Central   furnace. 

b.  □  Stoves otherthan 

kitchen. 
Number 

c.  □  Fireplace. 

d.  □  Kitchen  stove 

only. 

e.  D  None. 

8.  Lighting  (check  one): 

a.  Q  Kerosene. 
Electricity: 

b.  □  Power  line. 

c.  n  Home  plant. 

d.  D  Other. 


1.  Structural     additions     to 
home  during  year 


2.  Repairs  and  replacements  paid  for  by  family... 

3.  Insurance  premiums  on  house  (fire,  tornado, 

other) 


4.  Vacation  home  owned:   Net  expense 

5.  Vacation  home  rented  (rent  and  repairs).. 

6.  Lodging  while  traveling  or  on  vacation 

7.  Rent  at  school  (transfer  from  IV,  12) 

8.  Other- 

9.  Total  (2-8) ..... 


10.  Money  value  of  housing  received   without 
direct  money  payment _ 


Expense  for 
year 


IV.  EDUCATION 


School  attended  daring  schedule  year 


1.  Kindergarten;    nursery 
schooL 


2.  Elementary  school. 


3.  High  or  prep.  schooL.. 


4.  Business  or  tech.  school... 

5.  College,  graduate,  or  pro- 

fessional schooL.. 


Members  attending 

(Give  line  number 

from  IA) 


Expense  for  year 


Tuition 
fees 


Books 

and 

supplies 


Item  of  expense 


6.  Total:  Tuition  (1- 

5D).. 

7.  Total:  Books  and 

supplies  (1-5E). 

8.  Special  lessons 

9.  Other       (exclude 

board  and  rent) 


10.  Total  (6-9). 

11.  Board  at  school- . 

12.  Rent  at  school 

(Transfer  board  at  school  to  food.  VIII  20, 
rent  to  housing.  III.  7) 


G 


Expense  for  year 


Previous  education 


Highest   grade   completed 
by: 

13.  Husband  -_ 

14.  Wife 

15.  Son  or  daughter  over 

16  years  with  most 
schooling — 

a.  Sex:   O  M. 

D  F. 

b.  Age 

c.  Member    of 

economic 
family: 
Q  Yes.   D  No. 
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V.  HOUSEHOLD  OPERATION" 


1.  Coal  purchased: 

Winter  (DJF)_ tons... 

Fall  (SON")_ tons- 
Summer  (JJA)_ tons... 

Spring  (MAM). tons... 

Total 


2.  Coke,  briquettes 

3.  Wood  and  kindling 

4.  Kerosene  for  fuel  and  light. 

5.  Gasoline  for  fuel  and  light.. 

6.  Fuel  oil.. 


XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
X     X    X 

tons 


-gal. 
-gal. 
-gal. 


XXX 
XXX 
X  X  'X 
XXX 

s 


AVERAGE  EXPENSE  PER 
MONTH 


Winter 

Dk- 
Feb. 


7.  Electricity  (pur- 

chased)  

8.  Gas 

9.  Ice  (purchased).. 
10.  Total (1-9)-!  x  x  x 


Fall 
Sept- 
Nov. 


Summer 
June- 
Aug. 


Spring 

Marcb- 

May 


11.  Money  value  of  fuel  and  ice  obtained  without 

direct  money  payment S. 


PAID  HOUSE- 
HOLD HELP 


12.  By  hour 

13.  By  day 

14.  By  week 

15.  By  month 


Persons 

custom- 
arily 
employed 
(number) 


Meals 
usually 

furnished 
to  each 
person 

(number 
dally) 


Tolol  time  of  service 
in  year  and  wage  rate 


Expense 
for  year 


-hrs.    (5   S 

-days  ©  $ 

.wks.  @  $- 

.mos.  (g  S 


16.  Aprons  furnished  and  other  gifts  to  paid  help 

17.  Total  (12-16) S. 


18.  Living  quarters  furnished  to:  yf!         vo 

a.  Help  paid  by  hour D 

6.  Help  paid  by  day D  □ 

e.  Kelp  paid  by  week C 

d.  Help  paid  by  month □  Q 


other  household  operation 


Expeuse 
for  yeir 


19.  Telephone:  Number  mos 'Per  mo.,  S... 

20.  Laundry  soap  and  other  cleaning  supplies 

21.  Laundry  sent  out:  Numberwks Pcrwk.,S.. 

22.  Stationery,  postage,  telegrams 

23.  Express,  freight,  drayage,  moving 

24.  Water  rent 

25.  Other 

26.  Total  (18-25) 


27.           Total  for  household  operation  (sum  of  10,  17, 
and  26) 


A                                                EC 

D 

FUEL,  LIGHT,  REFRIGERATION 

Quantity 

purchased 

in  year 

Price  per 
unit 

Expense 
for  year 

VI.  AUTOMOBILE 

Owned  at  any  time  during  schedule  year 


1.  How  many  months  during  year  did  you  own: 

a.  1  auto mos.;  b.  2  autos .aio-. 

c.  3  autos .mos.;  d.  No  auto. mo-. 


AUTOMOBILK  OWNED  AT  END  OF  SCHEDULE  YEAR 


YEAR  BOUGHT 


New 

(check ) 


Used 
check) 


2.  19. 

3.  19. 

4.  19. 


Prtco 


5.  Gross  price  of  car  bought  during  year.  S_ 

6.  Trade-in  allowance  on  used  car S_ 

7.  Net  price  of  car  bought  (5  minus  6) S_ 

8.  Terms:     a.    □  cash;     6.    D  installments. 

9.  Month  bought 

10.  Total  miles  driven  during  year  (all  cars  owned)- miles. 

11.  Average  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline mileB. 


GASOLINE  FOR  AUTO 


12.  Winter 

13.  Fall 

14.  Summer 

15.  Spring 

16.  Total  for  year  (12-15) 


Miles  Number 

per  gallons 

quarter  bought 


Es  pease 
tor 

quarter 


17.  Oil:   Number  of  quarts 

18.  Tires,  tubes:   Purchase.... 

19.  Repairs,  replacements,  service 

20.  Garage  rent,  parking 

21.  Licenses,  including  registration  fees 

22.  Fines,  damages  paid  others 

23.  Automobile  insurance  (all  types) 

24.  Tolls  (bridge,  ferry,  tunnel) 

25.  Accessories  (include  automobile  radio) 

26.  Other  (include  association  dues) 

27.  Total  (7  plus  16  plus  17-26). 


28.   Proportion  of  automobile  expense  chargeable  to 
business 


ixpcn* 
year 


XXX 
XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

s 


5 


VH.  OTHER  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Local — to  work,  school,  stores: 

1.  Bus,  trolley,  taxi,  train,  ferry,  boat,  rent  of  auto. 
Other  travel  (exclude  business  travel): 

2.  Railroad  (include  Pullman) 

3.  Intcrurban  bus  and  trolley 

4.  Other  (specify  vehicle) 

Purchase  and  upkeep  during  year: 

5.  Of  motorcycle 

6.  Of  horse  and  carriage  for  family  use 

7.  Of  boat  or  other  conveyance 

8.  Total  (1-7) 


9.  Proportion  of  motorcycle,  horse  and  carriage,  or 
other  vehicle  expense  chargeable  to  basinet 


Expen.--? 
(or  year 
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VIII.  FOOD 

USUAL  EXPENSE  FOR  FOOD  AT  HOME  DURING  EACH  SEASON  OF  SCHEDULE  YEAR 


B 


Winter  1935-36 
Dec,  Jan.,  Feb. 


Fall  1935 
Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 


Summer  1935 
June,  July,  Aug. 


Spring  19 

March,  Apr.,  May 


EXPENSE  AT— 
1.  Grocery  or  general  store  (exclude  soap  and  other 
supplies  included  as  household  operation) 


2.  Meat,  fish:   Market  or  farm 

3.  Dairy  farm  or  creamery „ 

4.  Vegetable  and  fruit:  Market  or  farm. 


5.  Bakery. 


Per  week     Per  month 


Per  week     Per  month 


Per  week     Per  month 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENSE  FOR  FOOD 
AT  HOME 


6.  Ice  cream,  candy 

7.  Soft  drinks,  beer,  other  drinks- 

8.  Other  food  at  home 


9. 


10. 


Total  for  week  or  month. 


Total  for  season . $ 


1    FOOD  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
(Exclude  board  while  away  at  school  and  meals  carried 
from  home) 


ITEM 


11.'  Meals  at  work 

12.  Lunches  at  school. 


13.  Meals  while  traveling  or 
on  vacation 


14.  Other  meals  away  from 
home 


16.  Ice  cream,  candy 

16.  Soft  drinks,  beer,  etc.. 
17^ Total  (11-16). 


D 


Amount  per 
week 


Number  o( 
weeks  in  year 


Total  for 
year 


TOTAL  FOOD  EXPENSE  DURING 
SCHEDULE  YEAR 


18.  Food  at  home  (add  line  10) 

19.  Food  away  from  home  (line  17) 

20.  Board  at  school  (transfer  from  education)  . 

21.  Total  (18-20) 


MONEY  VALUE  OF  FOOD  RAISED  AT  HOME  OR 

RECEIVED  AS  GIFT  OR  PAY  DURING  SCHEDULE 

YEAR 


Value  for  year 


22.  Food  received  as  gift  or  pay S- 

23.  Food  raised  for  family's  own  use . 

24. Total  (22-23) $. 


FOOD  CANNED  AT  HOME  DURING  SCHEDULE 
YEAR 

25.  Vegetables Quarts  

26.  Sauerkraut _ Gallons  _ 

27.  Fruit _ _ Quarts  

28.  Jellies,  jams _ Pints  

29.  Pickles,  relishes ,_ Quarts  

30.  Poultry,  meats _ Quarts  _ 

31.  Other _ Quarts  _ 

32.  Of  food  canned  at  home,  what  proportion  was  home  produced: 

More  than         Lets  than 
half  half 

D  □     Vegetables. 

D  D     Fruits. 

D  D     Poultry,  meats. 


(3) 
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IX.  RECREATION 


PAID  ADMISSION"  TO— 

1.  Movies:  Adults 

2.  Children — 

3.  Plays,  pageants,  lectures,  concerts — 

4.  Ball  games,  other  spectator  sports. 

5.  Fairs,  circuses,  dances,  other 

6.  Total  (1-5) - 


GAMES  AXD  SPORTS 

Equipment,  supplies,  fees,  licenses 
(Enter  year's  expense  for  each  item) 


7.  Hu 

camping, 
(sport) — 

riding 

ter.: 


I ;  fishing S ; 

S ;  trapping 

$ ;  hiking S 

S ;  boating S 

.S ;golf S 

baseball S ;  bicycles-..  S 

skates,  sleds,  skis S 

billiards  and  bowling S 

cards,  chess,  other  games S 

Total  fall  items  of  7) 


OTHER  RECREATION 

9.  Radio:  Purchase  (exclude  auto  radio).... 

10.  Batteries,  tubes,  repairs 

11.  Musical  instruments:  Kind 

12.  Sheet  music,  phonograph  records 

13.  Cameras,  films,  photo  supplies 

14.  Children's  toys,  play  equipment 

15.  Pets  (purchase  and  care)— 

16.  Entertaining  in  and  out  of  home   (ex- 

clude family  meals) _ 

17.  Dues  to  social  and  recreational  clubs 

18.  Other  (specify) 

19.  Total  (9-18) _ 

20.  •  Total  recreation  (6,  8,  and  19) 


*«!——    '■    "■-- 


X.  READING 


1.   Newspapers:   Daily.. 
2. 

3 


Weekly 

(subscriptions 


and     single 


Magazines 
copies) _ 

4.  Books  (not  school  books)  bought  during 

year:   Number 

5.  Book    rentals    and    library  fees   (public 

and  rental  libraries) _ 

6.  Books  borrowed  from  public  and  rental 

libraries:   Number _ 

7.  Total  (1-5) |~$ 


XI.  TOBACCO 


X     X    X     X     X 


1.  Cigarettes:   Packages  per  week, 

price cents 

2.  Cigars:  Number  per  week, „ 

price,.. cents 

3.  Tobacco:  All  other 

4.  Smokers'  supplies 

5.  Total  (1-4). 


Ei-^^4  for  year 


XII.  MEDICAL  CARE 


r_a=i 


Physician: 

office  visits  at  S. 

home  calls  at  S 

Dentist 


Oculist 

Other  specialist  (specify) 

Clinic  visits: at  ? 

Hospital  room  or  bed: 

days  at  S 

Private  nurse: 

At  hospital, days  at  S 

At  home, days  at  % 

Visiting  nurse: 

visits  at  S 

Examinations  and  tests  (not  in- 
cluded above) 

Medicines  and  drugs 

Eyeglasses 

Medical  appliances  and  supplies... 

Premiums  on  health  and  accident 
insurance 

Other 

Total  (1-16) _.. 


if  an] 
free 


- 


XHI.  PERSONAL  CARE 


SERVICES 

Wife:  Haircuts,  shampoos,  waves,  mani- 
cures, facials,  other 

Husband:  Haircuts,  shaves,  shampoos, 

Children  under  16  years  of  age:  Hair- 
cuts, other  services 

Other    members    of    family:  Haircuts, 

other  services 

Total  (1-4) 


TOILET  ARTICLES  AND 
PREPARATIONS 

Toilet  soap:  cakes  at c 

Tooth  paste,  tooth  powder,  mouthwash.. 

Shaving  soap  and  cream 

Cold  cream,  powder,  rouge,   perfume, 

nail  polish _ 

Brushes,    combs,    razors,    files,    other 

toilet  articles 

Other 


Expend  ' 


s 


s 


Total  (6-ll)_ _ 

Total  personal  care  (5  plu?  12 
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XIV.  GIFTS,  COMMUNITY  WELFARE,  TAXES 

XV.  EQUIPMENT  OWNED  BY  FAMILY 

(At  end  of  schedule  year) 

Expense  /or 
year 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Item 

Owned  at  end 
of  schedule  year 

Price  if  pur- 
chased in 

Yes 

No 

schedule  year 

1.  Gifts  (£hristmas,  birthday,  other)  to  persons 
not    members    of    economic    family    (non- 

s 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

Radio 

X   X   X    X 

Piano 

2.  Contributions  to  support  of  relatives  not  mem- 

Pressure  cooker 

$ 

Ice 

4.  Community  chest  and  other  welfare  agencies 

Washing  machine:  Motor  driven 
Other 

6.  Taxes  payable  in  schedule  year: 

Ironing  machine 

Poll,  income  (except  back  taxes) 

Vacuum  cleaner 

7.  Other...„_ 

Sewing  machine:  Electric. 

8.                      Total  (1-7).... 

s 

Other 

Total  (4-12) 

X    X 

X    X 

$ 

XVI.  FURNISHINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT  (Purchased  during 
schedule  year  and  not  included  in  4  to  12  above) 

(Do  Dot  fill  out  if  check  list  is  used) 

Expense  for 
year 

1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

Kitchen,  cleaning,  laundry  equipir 
Glass,  china,  silver 

ent 

$ 

Household   linens,    blankets,    curtains,    other 
textiles 

Floor  coverings 

Furniture 

Other 

Total  (1-6) 

$__      

XVII.  CLOTHING  EXPENSE  (During  schedule  year) 
(Do  not  nil  out  if  check  list  is  used) 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

I 

v 

Member  of  economic  family 

Wife 
Ago 

Husband 
Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

1.  Hats,  caps,  berets , 

S. 

s 

$ 

$..         - 

$- 

$ 

$ 

$ 

2.  Coats,  raincoats,  jackets,  sweaters,  furs 

3.  Women's  suits,  dresses,  skirts,  blouses,  aprons 

4.   Men's  suits,  trousers,  overalls,  shirts 

5.  Bathing  suits,  beach  kimonos,  riding  habits,  other  special 

6.  Underwear,  nightwcar,  bathrobes,  hose 

7.  Footwear,  including  repairs 

8.  Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  umbrellas,  purses,  ties,  jewelry,  other 
accessories 

9.  Materials,  paid  help  for  sewing 

11.               Total  (1-10) 

S 

S 

s 

s 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

12.  Monev  value  of  clothing  received  as  gifts 

1 

(5) 
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XVIII.  OTHER  FAMILY  EXPENSE 

During  schedule  year 

XIX.  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPENSE 
Not   reported  as  business  expense  or  as  deductions  from  gross 

Expense  (or  ye^i 

1.  Interest  on   debts  incurred  for  family  living 

(other  than  mortgages  on  own  home) 

2.  Did   family    have   checking   account   at   any 

time    during    schedule    year?      a.    C   Yet 
b.   D  No. 

$ 

1.   Ur.ioa  dues.— 

S 

2.   Professional  or  business  association  dues_ 

l  3.  Technical  books  and  journals— 

4.  Supplies  and  equipment  (business) 

!  5.  Other . 

1  6.               Total  (1-5) 

$.... 

XX.  PREVIOUS  OCCUPATION  OF  HUSBAND 

7.   Other 

1.   Was    husband's    occupation    same  during  schedule  year  as 
in  1929?         a.U  Yes         6.  □  No 

8.               Total  (1-7). 

8 

;  2.  If  not,  his  occupation  in  1929  was 

XXI.   CHANGES  IN  FAMILY  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  DURING  SCHEDULE  YEAR ,  1935,  TO 

(Exclude  changes  due  to  increases  or  decreases  in  the  value  of  property  which  has  not  changed  hands) 

...193 

CHANGES   IN   PROPERTY   OWNED   BY   FAMILY 
AND  AMOUNTS  DUE  FAMILY 

CHANGES   IN  DEBTS  OWED  BY  FAMILY 

A 

D                            C 

D 

E                              F 

MONEY.  STOCKS.  REAL  ESTATE. 

Changes  in  assets  dur::;f  :-*  1 
year 

LIABILITIES 

Changes  in  liabilities  during 
schedule  year 

OTHER  ASSETS 

Net  amount  of 
increase 

Net  amount  of 
decree 

Net  amount  of 
increase 

Net  amount  of 
decrease 

1.   Money  in  savings  account'.. 

s 

c 

21.  Mortgages  on  owned  homefarm. 

22.  Mortgages  on  other  real  estate. 

23.  Notes  due  to  banks,  insurance 

companies,  small  loan  com- 

s         

s  . 

2.           In  checking  account? 

3.           On  hand 

4.  Invc-stmer.ts  in  business. 

5.   Real  estate:  Purchased 

XXX 

XXX 

6.           Sold  

XXX 

24.   Notes  due  to  individuals..   

7.  Stocks  and  bonds:  Purchased... 

25.  Back  rents  (due  before  sched- 
ule vear)  

XXX 

8.           Sold 

XXX 

9.  Other  property;  Purchased 

XXX 

20.  Rents  due  in  schedule  year, 
unpaid   . 

10.           Sold 

XXX 

XXX 

11.  Improvements  on  owned  home 
farm 

XXX 
XXX 
XXX 

X       >:        X 

27.   Back  taxes  (due  before  sched- 
ule year)  .. 

XXX 

12.  Improvements   on   other   real 
estate 

28     Taxes   due   in   schedule   year, 

13.   Insurance  premiums  paid  (life, 

20.   Charge  accounts  due 

endowmar.t,  annuity) 

30.   Other  bills  due 

14.  Frequency  cf  payment: 

15.  Insurance  policies  surrendered.. 

16.  Insurance  policies  settled 

x     x     x 

XXX 
XXX 

31.  Payments  on  installment  pur- 
chases made  prior  to  sched- 
ule year  (specify  goods  pur- 
chased): 

a 

XXX 

X        X       X 
XXX 

17.  Loans  made  bvfamilv  to  others 

XXX 

during  schedule  vear  (bai- 

6  

lee  not  repaid) 

IS.   Repayments  to  family  on  loans 
made  before  schedule  year 

XXX 

32.   Balancedueoninstallmentpur- 
chases  made  in  schedule  year 
■  specify  goods  purchased): 
o 

19.  Other  (specify) 

* 

8 

XXX 

b 

XXX 

XXX 

33.   Other  (specify) 

20                Total  '1-19) 

34.               Total  (21-33) 

s 

s 

v'6) 


%    u.n>.  I  ->•   »•   m«« 
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For  certain  detailed  items,  figures  may  be  somewhat  less  reliable  than  for  a 
broad  category  of  consumption.  Exact  records  of  expenditures  for  the  various 
items  included  in  family  living  cannot  be  obtained  by  means  of  schedules  filled 
after  the  end  of  the  report  year.  Except  in  the  rare  instances  where  the  informa- 
tion for  the  schedules  could  be  transcribed  from  accounts  kept  by  the  family, 
the  expenditures  reported  for  most  items  were  estimates  made  by  the  respondent. 
The  accuracy  of  these  estimates  would  be  expected  to  vary  among  the  items. 
The  respondent  could  usually  report  with  accuracy  the  expenditures  that  involve 
a  single  outlay  of  considerable  size,  such  as  for  a  hospital  bill  or  the  purchase  of 
an  electric  refrigerator;  however,  the  amounts  spent  for  inexpensive  items  fre- 
quently purchased,  such  as  cleaning  supplies  and  toilet  soap,  had  to  be  derived 
from  estimates  of  frequency  of  purchase  and  average  price  paid.  The  amounts 
spent  for  such  items  were  therefore  overestimates  on  the  part  of  some  families 
and  underestimates  for  others.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  among  a  group  of 
families  overestimates  balanced  underestimates  for  most  items  of  expenditure; 
that  is,  the  average  expenditures  were  not  biased  by  errors  of  reporting.  Expendi- 
tures for  some  items,  however,  were  probably  more  often  understated  than  the 
contrary.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  certain  articles  purchased  and  consumed  by 
individual  family  members  away  from  home,  as  cigarettes  and  candy,  might  be 
generally  underestimated  by  the  respondents.  For  a  few  items,  the  amounts 
spent  may  have  been  consistently  exaggerated. 

Data  for  Low-Income  Families 

Average  expenditures  for  family  living  made  by  families  at  the  lowest  income 
levels  in  some  analysis  units  do  not  follow  the  trends  shown  by  the  higher  income 
classes  as  closely  as  might  be  expected.  For  example,  for  the  22  families  in  the 
income  class  $0-$249  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  section,  the  average  value 
of  consumption  (money  expenditures  for  living  plus  value  of  farm-furnished  food, 
housing,  and  other  nonfood  products)  was  $964;  average  expenditures  for  family 
living,  $625.  For  3  of  the  22  families,  value  of  consumption  exceeded  $2,000. 
Both  average  value  of  consumption  and  expenditures  for  living  were  higher  than 
those  for  the  income  class  $500-$749,  which  were  $720  and  $398,  respectively. 

The  families  in  the  lowest  income  class  ($0-$249)  maintained  a  comparatively 
high  level  of  consumption  by  "going  in  the  red,"  accumulating  an  average  deficit 
of  $799.  At  none  of  the  higher  levels  was  the  deficit  of  the  group  greater  than  its 
total  income.  In  interpreting  such  figures,  it  must  be  recalled  that  the  basis  of 
income  classification  was  a  single  year's  net  income.  The  group  at  the  level 
$0-$249  doubtless  included  some  families  not  typical  of  the  low-income  group — ■ 
i.  e.,  families  that  customarily  had  higher  net  incomes  but  were  suffering  tem- 
porary reverses  that  they  did  not  expect  would  continue.  Methods  of  computa- 
tion of  net  income  also  led  to  classification  of  families  making  comparatively 
large  outlays  for  replacement  of  equipment  during  the  year  at  this  level.  Expend- 
itures for  living  made  by  families  probably  were  much  more  closely  related  to 
average  income  over  a  period  of  several  years  than  to  the  income  of  a  single 
unusual  year. 

The  groups  at  intermediate  and  upper  income  levels  would  include  atypical 
families  of  two  kinds — those  that  customarily  had  lower  incomes  and  those 
whose  incomes  usually  were  higher  than  for  the  specific  year  of  the  survey.  But 
the  situation  at  the  lowest  income  level  would  be  diiferent.  Few  families  would 
remain  independent  of  relief  if  their  incomes  customarily  were  under  $250;  hence 
the  atypical  families  at  this  level  and  the  one  next  above  ($250-$499)  must  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  from  higher  income  groups.  At  an  intermediate  or  upper 
level,  the  unusually  low  outlays  of  some  families  would  tend  to  balance  the  un- 
usually high  outlays  of  others.  That  there  was  such  a  balancing  is  indicated 
by  the  distribution  of  the  families  according  to  expenditures.  (Examples  of  the 
distribution  of  families  at  each  income  level  by  total  expenditures  are  given  for  the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  unit  in  table  12.)  At  the  lowest  income  levels,  however, 
such  a  balancing  of  the  high  and  low  variations  is  impossible  since  there  is  obvi- 
ously a  limit  below  which  family  spending  cannot  fall  if  life  is  to  be  maintained. 
Average  expenditures  in  the  lowest  income   classes,   therefore,   may  be  biased 
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unduly  by  the  outlays  of  families  that  were  living  according  to  patterns  of  higher 
income  levels. 

The  number  of  families  in  the  lowest  income  classes  was  relatively  small  in 
most  analysis  units  because  of  the  exclusion  of  the  relief  group  and  certain  others 
with  low  incomes  from  the  study  of  consumption.  The  expenditures  of  a  few 
atypical  families  (those  accustomed  to  higher  incomes)  therefore  exert  consider- 
able influence  on  the  average  expenditures  of  these  small  samples.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  averages  for  the  entire  group  of  families  at  the  lower  end  of  the  income 
distribution,  more  often  than  not,  are  not  representative  of  the  lowest  levels  of 
expenditure  of  the  population  group  studied.  Because  of  the  atypical  character 
of  the  averages  at  the  lowest  income  levels  in  some  analysis  units,  such  groups  are 
usually  omitted  from  the  discussion  of  trends  of  expenditures  as  income  rises. 

Method  of  Derivation  of  Family  Income  and  Resulting  Problems  of 

Classification 

General  Procedure  of  Income  Measurement 

The  determination  of  an  accurate  measurement  of  farm  family  income  requires 
a  long  and  detailed  schedule.  Although  the  information  given  on  the  family  and 
expenditure  schedules  provided  a  good  estimate,  income  was,  nevertheless,  de- 
termined in  less  detail  than  would  be  employed  in  an  inquiry  confined  to  a  study 
of  income.  In  this  survey,  the  information  on  two  of  the  more  difficult  items  to 
ascertain  was  limited  to  approximations  in  order  to  minimize  the  detail  required 
from  any  one  family.  The  first  of  these  items  is  the  net  change  in  value  of  crops 
stored  for  sale  and  of  livestock  owned.  The  estimate  given  by  the  respondent 
without  supporting  detail  may  have  been  subject  to  some  error,  especially  at  the 
upper  income  levels. 

The  second  item — depreciation  on  farm  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment, 
including  the  automobile — was  not  computed  and  deducted  as  an  expense  on  the 
income  record  for  each  individual  family.  Instead,  the  entire  amount  of  any 
outlays  that  represented  replacements  was  deducted  as  an  operating  expense  of  the 
given  year  for  those  families  having  such  outlays.  While  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  aggregate  outlays  for  replacements  during  a  given  year  approxi- 
mate the  annual  depreciation  allowance  for  a  group  of  families,  this  procedure  has 
the  effect  of  placing  many  families  in  income  classes  much  lower  than  would  have 
resulted  from  a  more  rigorous  treatment  of  depreciation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
incomes  of  other  families  were  somewhat  higher  than  they  would  have  been  had 
depreciation  been  deducted  along  with  money  expenditures  for  farm  operation. 
This  procedure  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  families  for  which  the  low  income 
of  the  current  year  can  be  considered  unusual. 

Money   Value   of    Farm-Furnished    Housing,    Food,   and    Other   Products 

The  determination  of  the  money  value  of  food,  housing,  fuel,  and  other  farm- 
furnished  products  which  form  a  part  of  family  income  as  well  as  of  family 
consumption  presents  a  difficult  problem  of  measurement  and  interpretation. 
In  this  study,  the  money  value  of  food  furnished  by  the  farm  for  household  use 
was  estimated  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  a  specific  food  (as  milk)  used  by  a 
family  by  the  estimated  price  for  that  locality.  The  estimates  were  based  on  the 
prices  that  a  group  of  families  in  a  given  locality  reported  they  paid  for  food 
similar  in  quality  to  that  provided  by  the  farm  and  bought  in  similar  quantities 
from  their  neighbors.  Such  prices  were,  of  course,  lower  than  retail  pi  ices  and 
higher  than  prices  paid  the  farmer  for  products  sold  to  wholesale  buyers  in  markets 
or  at  the  farm.  The  average  price  determined  for  a  given  product  differed  from 
one  local  office  to  another.  For  example,  families  in  the  dairy  section  of  Vermont 
could  buy  milk  from  their  neighbors  for  6  cents  a  quart  while  those  in  the  truck 
area  of  New  Jersey  paid  10  cents.  Had  a  uniform  price  been  used  throughout 
all  the  areas  surveyed,  the  estimated  value  of  farm-furnished  food  would  have 
been  higher  than  the  value  based  on  local  prices  in  some  sections  and  lower  in 
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others,  as  is  shown  below  for  families  of  tvpes  2  and  3  at  the  income  level  $1,000- 
$1,499: 

Average  value  of  farm-furnished  food 
per  nonre  lief  family  based  on — 

Uniform 
{Pennsyl- 
vania) Local 
Farm  section :                                                                prices »  prices 2       Difference 3 

North  Dakota $500  $342  +$158 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  counties.     479  499  —20 

Mississippi 461  380  +81 

Georgia _ 460  464  —4 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado__     437  333  +104 

Iowa 409  367  +42 

Illinois 402  358  +44 

South  Carolina 362  410  -48 

Ohio 350  336  +14 

Kansas 339  296  +43 

North  Carolina 337  376  -39 

Wisconsin 319  253  +66 

Oregon 314  359  -45 

New  Jersey 265  302  -37 

Washington 263  207  +56 

Pennsylvania 260  260  0 

Vermont--. 253  231  +22 

Michigan 228  203  +25 

California,  central 209  164  +45 

California,  southern 77  80  —3 

i  These  values  were  computed  for  each  section  by  multiplying  the  average  quantities  of  specified  foods  by 
the  average  prices  reported  in  the  Pennsylvania  farm  section. 

2  These  are  the  figures  used  in  computing  family  income  for  the  income  reports.  For  this  report,  such 
income  data  have  been  adjusted  by  deducting  the  value  of  farm-furnished  food  served  to  farm  help  and 
boarders  (see  table  56).  Estimated  prices  used  in  each  locality  are  shown  in  table  80,  Evaluation  of  Farm- 
furnished  Food,  in  the  report,  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Part  1,  Family  Income,  Misc.  Pub.  383. 

3  Value  based  on  uniform  prices  minus  that  based  on  local  prices. 

This  variation  in  the  prices  used  places  the  farm-furnished  goods  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  goods  and  services  purchased,  for  which  prices  also  differ  among 
the  geographic  sections.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the 
relative  variation  in  these  local  estimated  prices  was  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
retail  prices.  An  appreciable  difference  in  the  prices  used  for  determining  the 
money  value  of  food  in  two  sections  essentially  similar  in  all  other  respects  would 
produce  differences  both  in  the  distribution  of  families  by  income  class  and  in  the 
consumption  pattern  at  a  given  income  level.  In  general,  however,  intersectional 
differences  with  respect  to  nonmoney  income  from  farm-furnished  food  reflected 
differences  in  quantities  used  even  more  than  they  reflected  differences  in  prices, 
as  is  shown  by  the  figures  above. 

In  determining  the  value  of  housing  furnished  the  family  by  the  farm  during 
the  year,  every  family — whether  owner  or  renter — was  considered  as  paying  to 
the  farm  a  yearly  rental.  To  estimate  the  rental  value  of  the  dwelling  for  a  year, 
the  following  procedures  were  used:  (1)  The  present  value  of  the  house  was  com- 
puted from  the  estimated  replacement  value  by  taking  account  of  the  age  of  the 
house  and  the  family's  estimate  of  its  remaining  years  of  usefulness.  For  example, 
if  the  probable  replacement  value  of  the  house  was  $1,600,  its  present  age  10  years, 
and  the  estimated  period  of  remaining  usefulness  30  years,  its  estimated  value 
would  be  $1,200  ($1,600  divided  by  40— its  total  life— multiplied  by  30).  (2)  For 
owners,  rental  value  was  derived  by  applying  to  the  depreciated  replacement 
value  of  the  dwelling  (as  above  computed)  a  percentage  that  represented  estimates 
of  interest,  taxes,  depreciation,  and  a  reasonable  return  from  money  invested; 
for  renters,  these  items  and,  in  addition,  repairs  and  insurance.  Repairs  and 
insurance  were  not  estimated  for  owning  families  because  the  actual  amounts 
spent  for  these  purposes  were  ascertained.  The  percentages  used  for  estimating 
rental  value  of  the  dwellings  in  the  North  were  as  follows: 
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Item!  Owners  Renters 

Rental  value 9  11 


Interest 5  5 

Depreciation 3  3 

Taxes 1  1 

Repairs  and  insurance __  2 

In  the  Southeast  and  in  California,  where  deterioration  is  more  rapid  than  in 
the  other  sections  surveyed,  4  percent  was  charged  for  depreciation,  instead  of 
3  percent;  hence,  in  these  sections,  the  total  percentage  applied  was  10  percent 
for  owners  and  12  for  renters.  These  percentages  (for  all  sections)  were  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  available  data  which  were  somewhat  limited. 

The  assumption,  made  before  the  survey  was  begun,  that  outlays  for  repairs 
and  insurance  by  owners  would  amount  to  approximately  2  percent  of  the  present 
value  of  the  dwelling  was  not  borne  out  by  the  findings  of  this  study.  In  the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio  section,  for  example,  owners'  average  expenditures  for  these 
two  items  were  less  than  2  percent  ot  the  estimated  value  of  the  dwellings  at 
every  income  level  except  one.  As  a  consequence,  the  estimated  value  of  occu- 
pancy of  the  homes  of  renters  was  higher  than  it  should  have  been  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  occupancy  of  owners.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  this  point, 
see  the  report  Family  Expenditures  for  Housing  and  Household  Operation,  Farm 
Series,  Misc.  Pud.  457.) 

Differences  in  Procedures  of  Income  Computation  in  the  Income  and  Con- 
sumption Studies 

Some  families  included  in  the  consumption  sample  were  classified  in  an  income 
interval  differing  from  that  in  which  they  were  classified  for  the  income  study, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  additional  information  on  deduction  items  provided  by 
the  expenditure  schedule. 

For  the  income  study  farm  families  were  classified  by  family  income  as  derived 
from  data  on  the  income  (family)  schedule  and  from  certain  estimates  based  on 
previous  studies.  For  the  consumption  study  family  income  was  computed  from 
information  provided  by  both  the  income  and  the  expenditure  schedules.  The 
income  figure  derived  from  the  income  schedule  alone  was  adjusted  by  deductions 
and  additions  to  take  account  of  the  supplementary  information  contained  in  the 
expenditure  schedule.  Deductions  were  made  if  the  expenditure  schedule  showed 
the  following:  Expenditures  for  automobile  and  other  transportation  chargeable 
to  business;  minor  items  of  farm  business  or  nonfarm  occupational  expense  such 
as  technical  books  and  journals;  value  of  food,  purchased  and  home-produced, 
served  to  farm  help;  value  of  home-produced  food  served  to  boarders;  actual  ex- 
penditures for  boarders'  food  in  excess  of  the  estimate  used  with  the  income 
schedule.  Additions  were  made  to  take  account  of  actual  expenditures  for 
boarders'  food  that  were  less  than  the  estimate  used  with  the  income  schedule 
(table  56) . 

In  many  but  not  all  cases,  the  total  income  as  derived  from  both  schedules 
differed  from  that  based  on  the  income  schedule  alone.  Whether  an  adjustment 
in  income  resulted  in  a  change  in  the  income  classification  of  a  family  depended 
upon  the  amount  of  the  increase  or  decrease  and  the  family's  position  in  the  in- 
come interval.  Thus,  an  adjustment  involving  a  $100  decrease  would  change  the 
classification  of  a  family  in  the  lower  third  of  a  $250  interval  but  would  not  affect 
a  family  in  the  upper  third. 

The  relative  number  of  families  whose  income  classification  was  changed  varied 
considerably  among  the  analysis  units.  The  largest  proportions  were  43  and  42 
percent  in  the  South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado  and  the  Vermont  sections;  the 
smallest,  3  percent,  for  white  operators  in  the  self-sufficing  counties  of  North 
Carolina.  In  all  analysis  units  relatively  few  of  the  changes  of  classifications 
were  for  more  than  one  interval;  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  unit,  for  example, 
only  7  percent  (table  57).  Almost  all  of  the  changes  were  negative;  that  is,  the 
income  based  on  data  from  both  schedules  was  less  than  that  obtained  from  the 
income  schedule  alone.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  deductions  of  business  expend- 
itures for  use  of  the  family  automobile.  Thus,  the  percentage  of  families  with 
incomes  under  $1,000  was  greater  and  the  percentage  with  incomes  of  $2,000  or 
more  was  smaller  when  classification  was  based  on  both  schedules  rather  than  on 
the  income  schedule  only. 
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Table  56. — computation  of  income:  Methods  of  computing  family  income  from 
schedule  entries  for  income  and  consumption  samples,  farm  families  1 


Income  description 

Derivation  oi 

'  income  data 

Income  sample 

Consumption  sample 

Tntnl  familv  income            -       - 

Sum  of  A  and  B 

Corrected  sum  of  A  and  B. 

A    Farm  income  (net)    .. 

A.  Sum  of  1  and  2  plus  or 

A.  Corrected  sum  of  1  and  2 

minus  3. 

plus  or  minus  3. 

1    Money  income 

1.  Difference    between    a 

1.  Corrected  difference  be- 

and b. 

tween  a  and  ft.2 

a.  Gross  income 

a.  Reported  gross  in- 

a. Same     as    income 

come. 

sample. 

b.  Expenditure 

6.  Reported  major 

b.  Reported        major 

items  of  farm  ex- 

items plus  other  3 

pense,       except 

items  of  farm  ex- 

farm use  of  fami- 

pense. 

ly  automobile. 

2.  Value  of  farm  products 

2.  Sum  of  a,  b,  and  c.   .  . 

2.  Corrected  sum  of  a,  b. 

used  by  family. 

and  c. 

a.  Food    home  -  pro- 

a. Reported  value  of 

a.  Reported  value  of 

duced. 

food  home  -  pro- 

food  home  -  pro- 

duced. 

duced,        minus 
value    of    home- 
produced     food 
served  farm  help 
and  boarders. 

b.  Housing  furnished 

b.  Computed    value 

b.  Same    as      income 

by  farm. 

of    housing    re- 
ceived from  farm 
without     direct 
expenditure. 

sample. 

c.  Fuel  and  other  non- 

c. Reported  value  of 

c.  Same     as     income 

food  products  fur- 

fuel   and  other 

sample. 

nished    by    farm 

nonfood      prod- ■ 

for  family  use. 

ucts     furnished 
by  farm. 

3.  Net  change  in  value  of 

3.  Reported  net  change 

3.  Same  as  income  sam- 

livestock owned  and 

in  value  (increase  mi- 

ple. 

of  crops  stored. 

nus    decrease)    dur- 
ing the  report  year, 
in  livestock  owned 
and  crops  stored  for 
sale. 

B.  Money  income  (net)  from 

B.  Sum  of  land  2  minus  3 

B.  Corrected  sum  of  1  and  2 

sources   other   than   the 

minus  3. 

farm. 

1.  Earnings  from  employ- 

1. Sum  of  a  and  b 

1.  Corrected  sum  of  a  and 

ment. 

b. 

a.  Occupations    other 

a.  Reported  net  earn- 

a. Reported  net  earn- 

than keeping 

ings. 

ings  minus  other3 

roomers   and 

items  of  occupa- 

boarders. 

tional  expense. 

b.  Keeping      roomers 

6.  Difference  be- 

b. Corrected       differ- 

and boarders. 

tween    (1)    and 

ence  between  (1) 

(2). 

and  (2). 

(1)  Gross  income.. 

(1)  Reported 

(1)  Same    as    in- 

gross  i  n - 

come  sample. 

come. 

(2)  Expense  for 

(2)  Estimated 

(2)  Computed 

boarders' 

from  previ- 

from report- 

food. 

ous  studies.4 

ed  total  food 
expense  and 
number      of 
meals  served 
to  boarders. 

2.  Money     income     (not 

2.  Reported     money    in- 

2. Same  as  income  sample. 

earnings)    from 

come  from  interest 

sources     other     than 

and  dividends,  prof- 

operated farm. 

its,  rents  from  prop- 
erty,   pensions,    an- 
nuities,   gifts,    and 
other  sources. 

3.  Business    losses    other 

3.  Reported     net     losses 

3.  Same  as  income  sample. 

than  from  operating 

from  business  other 

farm. 

than    farming,    not 
elsewhere  deducted. 

See  footnotes  on  p.  351. 
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Table  57. — adjustment  of  family-schedule  income  data:  Number  of  families 
whose  income  classification  based  on  both  expenditure  and  family-schedule  data  was 
different  from  the  classification  based  on  data  from  the  family  schedule  only,  and 
distribution  by  amount  of  difference,  by  income,  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  analysis 
unit,1  1935-36 


[White  nonrelief  families  that  include 

a  husband  and  wif( 

s,  both  native-born] 

Families  whose  adjusted  income,  based 

Families 

on  both  expenditure  and  family-sched- 

having 

ule  data,  was  less  than  family-schedule 

Fami- 

change 

income  by  2 — 

Family-income  class  (dollars) 

lies 

m 
income 
classifi- 

cation 2 

1  or 

2 
classes 

3 
classes 

4  or 

more 
classes 

1  class 

more 
classes 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nu  mber 

All  incomes...  

2,257 

470 

467 

432 

28 

5 

2 

0-249 

22 

100 
208 
305 
294 
313 
266 

8 
19 
36 
53 
50 
86 
74 

8 
19 
36 
52 
49 
86 
74 

6 
17 
36 
52 
43 
79 
63 

1 
1 

0 
0 

5 

7 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 

1 

250-499 

1 

500-749 

0 

750-999 

0 

1,000-1,249 

0 

1.250-1,499 

0 

1,500-1,749... 

0 

1,750-1,999 

197 

63 

63 

57 

5 

1 

0 

2,000-2,499 

255 

39 

38 

38 

0 

0 

0 

2,500-2.999 

136 

35 

35 

34 

1 

0 

0 

3.000-3,999 

116 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4,000-4,999 

26 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5,000-9,999 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>  See  Glossary,  Adjusted  Income. 

2  Income  .classification  was  changed  when  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  adjusted  income  was  sufficient 
to  shift  the  income  classification  from  one  income  interval  to  another.  There  were  3  families  (column  3 
minus  column  4)  whose  adjusted  income,  based  on  both  expenditure  and  family-schedule  data,  was  more 
than  family-schedule  income  by  1  class. 

An  indication  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of  changes  in  classification  in  other 
sections  may  be  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  the  percentage  distributions  of 
families  given  in  table  52  (i.  e.,  families  in  the  consumption  sample  classified  by 
income  as  determined  from  the  family  schedule  only)  with  distributions  based  on 
table  34  (i.  e.,  families  in  the  consumption  sample  classified  by  adjusted  income). 


(Footnotes  for  table  56.) 

1  See  Glossary,  Income,  Farm  Family,  for  definition  of  terms  used  in  this  table. 

2  The  money  income  figure  used  in  this  report  has  been  adjusted  to  take  account  of  the  nonmoney  item, 
change  in  value  of  crops  stored  for  sale  and  of  livestock  owned  (Item  A. -3.).  This  is  computed  as  was  the 
so-called  "adjusted  money  income"  figure  used  in  part  1  of  this  report  (income  sample). 

3  These  were  items  of  occupational  expense  reported  as  family  expenditures,  such  as:  Automobile  expense 
chargeable  to  business,  other  transportation  chargeable  to  business,  food  expense  for  farm  help,  dues  to  busi- 
ness associations,  technical  books  and  periodicals. 

4  These  estimates  were  made  from  data  collected  in  the  Study  of  Consumption  and  Money  Disbursements 
of  Families  of  Employed  Wage  Earners  and  Lower-Salaried  Clerical  Workers,  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1934-35. 
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Intersectional  Comparisons 

Composition  of  the  Sample 

The  analysis  units  differed  somewhat  with  respect  to  inclusion  of  large  families 
in  the  consumption  sample.  Families  of  the  two  type  groups  6  and  7  were  studied 
(in  addition  to  types  1-5)  in  some  analysis  units;  but  in  others,  the  sample  was 
limited  to  families  of  the  first  five  types.  (See  p.  355  for  a  discussion  of  the  family- 
type  groups  and  the  farm  sections  where  types  6  and  7  were  included.)  This 
variation  in  composition  of  the  samples  for  the  different  analysis  units  can,  in 
general,  be  ignored  in  making  comparisons  of  the  various  analysis  units,  since 
expenditures  for  an  individual  category  exhibit  little  variation  with  family  com- 
position and  since  the  number  of  families  of  types  6  and  7  was  comparatively 
small.  Although  families  of  types  6  and  7  deviated  from  other  types  with  respect 
to  consumption  of  several  of  the  major  categories,  averages  for  all  families  (types 
1  to  7  inclusive)  differed  by  relatively  small  amounts  from  averages  for  families 
of  the  first  five  types,  as  is  shown  below  for  white  farm  operators'  families  in 
selected  analysis  units  at  the  income  level  $1,250-$1,499: 

Average  expenditures  for  family  living  at  the  income  level 
$1 ,250-§l  ,499— 

Category  of  consumption  and  family-type  ■ 

group:  Pennsylvania- Ohio    Illinois- low  a       Georgia-Mississippi 

Food:  section  section  section 

Families  of  types  1-5 $174  $186  $175 

Families  of  types  1-7 181  193  168 

Clothing 

Families  of  types  1-5 96  103  129 

Families  of  types  1-7 1 03  110  133 

The  analysis  units  also  differed  in  the  distribution  of  families  by  income  class, 
hence,  differences  among  them  with  respect  to  expenditures  of  all  families  (i.  e., 
all  income  classes  combined)  reflect  variations  in  income  as  well  as  in  consumption 
patterns.  Since  the  families  surveyed  are  not  representative  of  all  population 
groups  with  respect  to  income  level,  these  differences  in  the  summary  averages 
for  families  of  all  income  classes  combined  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  estimating 
differences  in  aggregate  consumption  of  families  in  the  various  analysis  units. 

The  Period  of  the  Survey 

The  period  covered  by  the  survey  cannot  be  defined  exactly.  Each  family  that 
filled  a  schedule  was  free  to  choose  for  its  report  a  continuous  12-month  period, 
beginning  not  earlier  than  January  1935  and  ending  not  later  than  December 
1936.  The  proportion  of  reports  applying  to  the  calendar  year  1935  ranged  from 
38  percent  in  the  Illinois-Iowa  unit  to  94  percent  among  the  white  operators  and 
the  white  and  Negro  sharecroppers  in  North  Carolina-South  Carolina.  Except 
in  the  Illinois-Iowa  unit  fewer  than  15  percent  of  the  reports  related  to  periods 
ending  June  1936  or  later  (table  58). 

Whether  a  difference  of  as  much  as  12  months  (the  maximum  possible)  be- 
tween two  analysis  units  with  respect  to  the  periods  covered  by  the  majority  of 
the  reports  would  be  of  major  or  only  minor  consequence  in  a  study  such  as 
this  would  depend  upon  the  economic  conditions  prevalent  during  the  2  years. 
Consumption  patterns  of  families  at  a  given  income  level  may  differ  appreciably 
in  2  consecutive  years  if  there  are  marked  changes  in  the  general  price  level  or 
if  a  large  number  of  the  group  anticipate  a  change  in  income.  The  years  1935 
and  1936  were,  however,  similar  with  respect  to  price  level.  The  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farm  families  for  commodities  used  for  maintenance,  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  was  similar  for  these  2  years — 124  and  122 
(1910-14=100).  The  purchasing  power  of  a  given  income,  accordingly,  would 
have  differed  little  during  the  2  years  in  question,  for  farm  families  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  comparison  of  two  or  more  analysis  units  with  respect  to  ways 
of  spending  of  families  at  a  given  income  level,  therefore,  seems  justified  even 
though  there  may  have  been  some  differences  with  respect  to  period  of  schedule 
collection. 
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A  more  serious  consideration  in  interunit  comparisons  is  the  effect  of  local 
conditions  upon  the  income  level  for  a  specific  farm  section  during  the  years  of 
this  survey  and  consequently  upon  the  average  expenditures  for  family  living 
as  shown  by  the  all-incomes  line.  In  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region  (including 
counties  in  Kansas,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Colorado) ,  a  drought 
of  unusual  severity  reduced  farm  incomes  in  1935-36  far  below  what  had  been 
considered  normal.  Care  should  be  taken,  therefore,  in  comparisons  of  this 
region  with  others,  especially  comparisons  based  on  the  all-incomes  line  (see 
p.  335). 

An  unusual  event,  namely  the  distribution  of  the  soldiers'  bonus,  may  have 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  family  expenditures  in  the  period  covered  by 
the  study.  Approximately  4  percent  of  the  families  that  reported  for  the  schedule 
year  ending  after  June  1936  had  received  the  bonus  payment;2  the  majority  of 
these  (almost  nine-tenths)  had  used  part  or  all  of  it  for  living  expenditures. 
Families  that  received  the  bonus  were  scattered  throughout  all  income  classes. 
In  anticipation  of  the  bonus,  many  families  reporting  for  the  schedule  year  ending 
prior  to  June  1936  may  have  included  in  the  year's  expenditures  certain  outlays 
that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made.  These  families  whose  outlays  were 
affected  by  the  bonus  payment  influenced  the  level  of  expenditures  of  the  entire 
group.  This  effect  was  probably  distributed  unequally  among  the  expenditure 
items,  since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  under  such  circumstances  large  single 
outlays,  such  as  those  for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  or  of  expensive  household 
equipment,  would  be  frequent. 

In  most  of  the  uses  of  data  on  family  expenditures  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  results  of  a  survey  have  validity  for  periods  other  than  the  one  covered. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  such  surveys  be  conducted  in  what  may  be  called 
normal  years.  While  no  argument  can  be  given  for  characterizing  the  years 
1935-36  as  normal,  nevertheless  the  choice  of  these  years  was  probably  preferable 
to  earlier  periods  in  the  decade. 

Relationship  of  the  Data  in  the  Income  and  the  Consumption  Samples 

The  income  study  was  designed  to  provide  a  background  of  facts  about  farm- 
family  income — sources  as  well  as  amount — that  could  be  used  in  interpretation 
of  the  consumption  data.  Information  as  to  the  size  and  value  of  farms  and  the 
amount  of  family  income  in  cash  and  in  kind  are  almost  indispensable  in  the 
consideration  of  differences  in  consumption  patterns.  In  the  integration  of  data 
from  the  two  studies,  however,  certain  technical  differences  between  the  two 
samples  of  families  must  be  recognized. 

The  group  of  families  included  in  the  consumption  study  differed  from  the 
nonrelief  group  in  the  income  study  because  of:  (1)  The  exclusion  of  large  families 
(types  8  and  9  and,  in  some  units,  types  6  and  7),  of  families  on  part-time  farms, 
and  of  certain  others  as  the  result  of  eligibility  requirements  (see  p.  328) ;  (2)  the 
addition  of  families  (not  drawn  in  the  random  income  sample)  through  the  special 
procedures  used  for  increasing  the  number  of  cases  in  the  less  usual  income  and 
family-type  classes  (see  p.  329).  Furthermore,  the  income  classification  of  some 
families  was  lower  in  the  consumption  sample  than  in  the  income  sample  as  a 
consequence  of  the  refinement  of  procedures  for  income  measurement  (see  p.  349) . 

Because  of  these  differences,  the  consumption  sample  from  a  farm  section  may 
have  differed  from  the  income  sample  with  respect  to  both  the  number  of  families 
and  their  distribution  by  income.  In  a  consumption  analysis  unit,  formed  by 
combining  two  farm  sections,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  expenditure  schedules 
from  each  section  might  differ  somewhat  from  that  indicated  by  the  two  income 
samples.  For  example,  in  the  consumption  analysis  unit  formed  by  combining 
the  Pennsylvania  section  with  that  from  Ohio,  the  relative  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vania families  at  a  given  income  level  might  exceed  that  expected  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  families  in  the  income  samples  from  the  two  States;  more  fam- 
ilies, proportionally,  might  have  been  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  sample  through 
procedures  for  building  up  the  higher  income  cells. 

These  differences  between  the  two  samples  also  were  reflected  in  such  data  as 
average  value  of  farm.  For  example,  the  more  accurate  measurement  of  income 
(which  placed  some  families  in  a  lower  income  class  in  the  consumption  than  in 
the  income  sample)  would  tend  to  result  in  an  apparently  higher  average  value 
of  farm  for  families  of  a  given  income  level  in  the  former  sample  than  in  the  latter. 

2  According  to  the  definition  used  in  this  study,  the  bonus  payment  was  not  considered  a  part  of  income, 
but  rather  as  an  insurance  policy  settled,  and  was  entered  in  the  schedule  as  a  decrease  in  assets. 
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Other  statistics,  common  to  both  studies,  that  may  reflect  these  differences  are 
the  value  of  farm-furnished  food,  the  value  of  the  farm  dwelling  (and  conse- 
quently of  housing  furnished  by  the  farm),  and  the  proportion  of  families  owning 
their  farms.  The  variation  between  the  samples  in  two  farm  sections  is  illus- 
trated below  by  data  for  families  in  the  income  class  $1 ,250-$l,499: 

Analysis  unit  and  item:  Income  Consumption 

Vermont:  sample  sample 

Percentage  of  families  owning  farm_  _  84  85 

Average  value  of  dwelling $1,995  $2,258 

Average  value  of  farm-furnished  food-  $280  $21 1 
Illinois-Iowa: 

Percentage  of  families  owning  farms_  33  31 

Average  value  of  dwelling $1,332  $1,350 

Average  value  of  farm-furnished  food.  $380  $348 

Although  these  differences  in  procedure  introduce  certain  difficulties  in  the 
joint  use  of  the  information  from  the  two  samples,  they  do  not  constitute  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  integration  of  the  data  for  the  general  interpretation  of  consump- 
tion patterns. 

Differences  between  the  figures  presented  in  this  summary  report  and  in  the 
detailed  reports  for  specific  consumption  categories  (as  for  food,  clothing)  occur 
for  some  analysis  units.  These  differences  were  caused,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
final  editing  of  the  schedules,  which  indicated  that  the  income  classification  of  a 
few  families  should  be  shifted.  A  few  schedules,  omitted  from  the  summary 
tabulations,  were  included  in  tabulations  for  the  reports  showing  details  of  ex- 
penditures; correspondence  with  families  provided  missing  data,  or  reediting 
indicated  minor  corrections  that  made  schedules  acceptable. 

Classification  of  Families  by  Type 

To  make  possible  a  study  of  consumption  as  affected  by  family  composition, 
families  have  been  classified  in  so-called  type  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  members  other  than  husband  and  wife  and  their  age — whether  they  were  under 
16  or  16  or  older — as  follows: 

Number  of  year-equivalent  ' 
persons  (including  husband 
Family  type:  and  wife)  Persons  other  than  husband  and  wife 

1 2 None. 

2 3 1  child  under  16. 

3 4 2  children  under  16. 

4 3  or  4 1  person  16  or  older  with  or  without  1 

other  person,  regardless  of  age. 

5 5  or  6 1  child  under  16;  1  person  16  or  older; 

and  1  or  2  others,  regardless  of  age. 

6 5  or  6 3  or  4  children  under  16. 

7 7  or  8 1  child  under  16;  and  4  or  5  others,  re- 
gardless of  age. 

82 5  or  6 3  or  4  persons  16  or  older. 

92 7  or  more 5  or  6  persons  16  or  older;  7  or  more  per- 
sons, regardless  of  age  (all  combinations 
of  5  or  more  persons  not  included  in 
type  7) . 

1  See  Glossary,  Year-equivalent  Person. 

2  Included  in  the  income  sample  but  excluded  from  the  consumption  sample. 

Because  the  determination  of  family  type  was  based  on  year-equivalent  persons, 
families  may  have  included  persons  who  were  present  too  short  a  time  to  aftVet 
the  type  classification.  Thus,  some  families  of  type  1  included  a  child  or  other 
person  present  for  fewer  than  27  weeks — a  situation  explaining  occasional  in- 
stances of  an  average  of  2.01  or  more  year-equivalent  persons  instead  of  2.00. 

Expenditure  schedules  were  obtained  from  families  of  the  first  seven  types  in 
some  farm  counties;  for  only  the  first  five,  in  others.  Data  were  tabulated  for 
each  family  type  separately  in  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  farm  section;  in  other 
sections,  to  provide  more  cases  for  analysis  and  to  reduce  expenditures  for  tabu- 
lation, family  types  were  combined  as  follows:   1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7.     The  number  of 
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types  studied  in  each  analysis  unit  and  the  combinations  for  purposes  of  analysis 
are  as  follows: 

„                     ,          ,                 ...  Family  types  as 

Region  and  analysis  unit:  x  combined  for 

New  England:  analysis 

Vermont 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central: 

New  Jersey 1,2-3,4-5,6-7. 

Pennsylvania-Ohio 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Michigan- Wisconsin 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7. 

Illinois-Iowa 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7. 

Plains  and  Mountain: 

North  Dakota-Kansas 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

South  Dakota-Montana-Colorado 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Pacific: 

Washington-Oregon 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

California 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Oregon,  part-time 1,  2-3,  4-5. 

Southeast: 

White  operators: 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7. 

Georgia-Mississippi 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7.  2 

North  Carolina  self-sufficing  coun- 
ties3   1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7. 

White  sharecroppers: 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7. 

Georgia-Mississippi 1.  2-3,  4-5,  6-7.  2 

Negro  operators: 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 1,  2-3.  4-5,  6-7. 

Georgia-Mississippi 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7.  2 

Negro  sharecroppers: 

North  Carolina-South  Carolina 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7. 

Georgia-Mississippi 1,  2-3,  4-5,  6-7.  2 

1  For  a  list  of  farm  counties  included  in  each  analysis  unit  see  table  51. 

2  Data  for  family  types  6  and  7  represent  farm  counties  in  Georgia  only;  expenditure  data  were  not  col- 
lected for  these  family  types  in  the  Mississippi  farm  counties. 

3  Counties  in  which  self-sufficing  farms  were  the  principal  type. 

Reports  of  the  Study 

The  reports  of  the  study  of  consumer  purchases  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  cover  the  communities  for  which  this  agency  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  survey  except  for  certain  small  cities.  This  Bureau  surveyed  two 
cities  in  the  Northeast — Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  Westbrook,  Maine — for  which  it 
presents  only  income  data.  Data  concerning  family  expenditures  in  these  cities 
are  presented  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  along  with  those  for  Wallingford 
and  Willimantic,  Conn.,  which  that  agency  surveyed.  In  turn,  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  presents  expenditure  data  for  certain  small  cities  surveyed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — two  in  the  Southeast,  Gastonia,  N.  C,  and 
Albany,  Ga.,  and  one  in  the  Plains  and  Mountain  region,  Billings,  Mont. 

The  reports  in  the  series  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  fall 
in  two  groups:  (1)  Those  presenting  data  concerning  family  income  and  the  sum- 
mary of  expenditures.  The  reports  of  this  group  are  in  two  parts — part  1, 
family  income,  family  composition,  occupation  and,  for  city  and  village  families, 
rents  paid  and  rental  values  of  owned  homes;  and  part  2,  a  summary  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  major  consumption  categories;  (2)  those  presenting  details  of  ex- 
penditures for  and  consumption  of  specific  commodities. 

The  publications  included  in  these  two  groups  of  reports  are  as  follows: 

(1)   Income  and  expenditure  summary: 
Urban  and  village  series: 

Part  1,  Income,  familv  composition,  and  housing  (4  volumes) — 
Pacific  region.     Misc.  Pub.  339,  380  pp.,  illus.     1939. 
Plains  and  Mountain  region.     Misc.  Pub.  345,  330  pp.,  illus.     1939. 
Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  region  and  New  England  region. 

Misc.  Pub.  370,  447  pp.,  illus.     1940. 
Southeast  region.     Misc.  Pub.  375,  390  pp.,  illus.     1940. 
Part  2,  Summary  of  expenditures  (1  volume) — 

Five  regions.     Misc.  Pub.  396,  410  pp.,  illus.     1940. 
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(1)  Income  and  expenditure  summary — Continued. 
Farm  series: 

Part  1,  Income  and  family  composition  (3  volumes) — 

Pacific  region  and  Plains  and  Mountain  region.      Misc.  Pub.  356, 

276  pp.,  illus.     1939. 
Middle  Atlantic,  North  Central,  and  New  England  regions.     Misc. 

Pub.  383,  259  pp.,  illus.     1940. 
Southeast  region.     Misc.  Pub.  462,  —  pp.,  illus.     1941. 
Part  2,  Summary  of  expenditures  (1  volume)— 

Five  regions.     Misc.  Pub.  465,  366  pp.,  illus.     1941. 

(2)  Expenditure  detail: 

Family  Housing  and  Facilities — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.     Misc.  Pub.  399,  223  pp., 
illus.     1940. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Medical  Care — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.      Misc.  Pub.  402,  241  pp., 
illus.     1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Automobile  and  Other  Transportation — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.     Misc.  Pub.  415,  272  pp., 
illus.     1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Furnishings  and  Equipment — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.      Misc.  Pub.  436,  212  pp., 
illus.      1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Education,  Reading,  Recreation,  and  Tobacco — 
Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.     Misc.  Pub.  456,  —   pp., 
illus.      1941. 
Family   Expenditures   for  Personal   Care,    Gifts,    Selected   Taxes,   and 
Miscellaneous  Items — 

Five  regions,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.      Misc.  Pub.  455,113  pp., 
illus.     1941. 
Changes  in  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Families — 

Five  regions,   Urban,  Village,  and  Farm.     Misc.  Pub.  464,  226  pp., 
illus.     1941. 
Family  Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels  (2  volumes) — 

Five  regions,  Urban  and  Village  series.     Misc.  Pub.  452,  268  pp., 
^  illus.     1941. 

Five  regions,  Farm  series.      Misc.  Pub.  405,  393  pp.,  illus.      1941. 
Family  Expenditures  for  Clothing  (2  volumes) — 

Five  regions,  Urban   and  Village  series.     Misc.  Pub.  422,  329  pp., 

illus.     1941. 
Five  regions,  Farm  series.     Misc.  Pub.  428,  387  pp.,  illus.     1941. 
Family     Expenditures    for    Housing    and     Household  .  Operation     (2 
volumes) — 

Five  regions,  Urban  and  Village  series.     Misc.  Pub.  432,  244  pp., 

illus.     1941. 
Five  regions,  Farm  series.     Misc.  Pub.  457,  201  pp.,  illus.     1941. 
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Appendix  D.  Glossary1 

Adjusted  income. — The  income  figure  by  which  an  expenditure  schedule  was 
classified.  For  an  explanation  of  differences  between  this  income  figure  and  that 
used  •  for  classification  of  families  for  the  income  study,  see  Methodology  and 
Appraisal,  page  349.     See  also   Glossary,   Income,   Farm  Family,  for  definition. 

Analysis  unit. — The  schedules  from  a  group  of  farm  counties  combined  for 
purposes  of  tabulation.  In  the  Southeast  region,  where  Negro  families  and  share- 
cropper families  were  studied,  these  groups  formed  separate  analysis  units. 
For  a  list  of  farm  counties  studied  and  the  grouping  of  families  into  analysis  units 
for  tabulation  of  consumption  data,  see  table  51.  See  also  Methodology  and 
Appraisal,  page  328. 

Assets  and  liabilities. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Automobile  expenditures. — Net  purchase  price  of  new  or  used  automobiles 
bought  during  the  report  year  and  all  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation 
such  as  gasoline,  oil,  accessories,  automobile  insurance,  taxes,  parking  and  garage 
fees,  fines,  damages,  and  tolls.  The  net  price  of  an  automobile  includes  interest 
on  deferred  payments  but  excludes  insurance  payments  even  when  they  were 
part  of  the  installments  and  hence  included  in  the  contract  price;  the  amount 
of  trade-in  allowance  for  an  old  automobile  was  deducted.  Expenditures  for 
purchase  and  operation  chargeable  to  business  (farm  and  nonfarm)  were  deducted 
so  that  this  figure  is  for  family  share  only.  See  also  Travel  and  Transportation 
Expenditures,  Other. 

Automobile  expenditures  chargeable  to  business. — When  an  automobile 
or  truck  was  used  solely  for  business,  the  expenditures  for  purchase,  upkeep, 
and  operation  were  deducted  from  gross  earnings  in  computing  total  family 
income  for  the  family-schedule  data.  However,  no  adjustment  in  income 
was  made  for  partial  business  use  (farm  or  nonfarm)  of  the  family  automobile 
in  computing  income  for  the  income  study.  The  amount  of  such  automobile 
expenditures  chargeable  to  farm  business  (for  nonfarm  business  such  amounts 
not  reimbursed  by  employer)  based  on  the  family's  estimate  was  deducted 
from  family  income  when  adjusted  family  income  was  computed  for  the 
consumption  study  from  data  on  both  the  income  and  expenditure  schedules. 

Transportation  to  and  from  work  for  any  family  member  was  not  considered 
business  use  of  car. 

Balancing  difference. — Amount  of  discrepancy  between  money  receipts  (income 
plus  decrease  in  net  worth)  and  disbursements  (expenditures  plus  increase  in  net 
worth),  as  reported  by  the  family  on  the  income  and  expenditure  schedules.  If, 
for  farm  families,  the  difference  between  the  two  amounts  exceeded  10.49  percent 
of  the  larger  figure,  the  expenditure  schedule  was  rejected.  The  difference  was 
considered  positive  when  estimated  receipts  exceeded  estimated  disbursements, 
and  negative  when  the  reverse  was  true.  In  balancing  farm  schedules,  the  figure 
for  money  receipts  was  adjusted  for  the  net  change  in  value  of  crops  stored  for 
sale  and  of  livestock  owned;  this  value  was  also  included  as  an  increase  or  decreased 
in  family  assets. 

When  an  average  net  balancing  difference  is  shown,  it  is  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  aggregate  differences  (positive  and  negative)  for  a  group  of  families,  divided 
by  the  number  of  families  in  the  group. 

Cell. — A  group  of  farm  families  of  specified  family  type  at  a  specific  income 
level. 

Change  in  net  worth. — (Increase  or  surplus;  decrease  or  deficit.)  Net  change 
in  family  assets  and  liabilities  during  the  report  year  is  obtained  as  follows: 
Add  together  the  items  representing  an  increase  in  assets  and  those  representing 
a  decrease  in  liabilities;  from  this  total  subtract  the  sum  of  the  decrease  in  assets 
and  the  increase  in  liabilities.  If  the  former  sum  is  greater,  an  increase  in  net 
worth,  or  surplus,  was  attained  by  the  family;  if  the  latter  sum  is  greater,  a  de- 
crease in  net  worth,  or  deficit,  was  incurred.  Changes  in  assets  and  liabilities 
for  the  most  part  included  only  those  resulting  from  actual  money  transactions; 
for  farm  families,  however,  a  nonmoney  item  representing  the  net  increase  or 
decrease  in  value  of  crops  stored  for  sale  and  of  livestock  owned  is  included  with 
business  investments  in  addition  to  the  money  items.  Changes  in  value  of  prop- 
erty due  to  damage,  depreciation,  or  to  rise  and  fall  in  market  prices  where  no 

1  This  Glossary  is  arranged  alphabetically  throughout,  except  for  terms  used  in  the  discussion  of  income. 
Terms  that  pertain  to  the  income  of  farm  families  are  defined  under  the  heading  Income,  Farm  Family. 
For  definitions  of  terms  not  included  here  see  the  Glossary  in  part  1  of  this  report. 
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sale  had  occurred  are  excluded.  For  the  purpose  of  balancing,  inheritances  or 
gifts  of  money  not  used  for  current  living  are  included  both  as  a  decrease  in  assets 
and,  according  to  their  use,  as  an  increase  in  assets  or  a  decrease  in  liabilities,  and 
are  thus  excluded  from  the  net  figure  for  change  in  assets  and  liabilities.  The 
amount  of  such  money  inheritances  or  gifts  is  available  from  separate  tabulations, 
however.  The  value  of  gifts  or  property  not  sold  or  converted  to  money  is  ex- 
cluded from  all  tabulations.  For  more  detail  see  the  Glossary  in  the  report 
Changes  in  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Families,  Urban,  Village,  and  Farm,  Five 
Regions,  Misc.  Pub.  464. 

Clothing  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  purchase,  dry  cleaning,  and  other 
upkeep  (excluding  laundry)  of  all  types  of  wearing  apparel,  including  uniforms 
not  furnished  by  employer.  Includes  expenditures  for  materials  and  paid  help 
for  making  or  repairing  clothing.  Expenditures  incurred  during  months  of 
membership  in  the  economic  family  during  the  year  were  recorded  for  each  family 
member. 

Clothing  received  as  gift  or  pay. — Value  of  clothing  received  without  direct 
expenditure,  as  gift  or  pay,  from  persons  outside  the  economic  family.  Includes 
uniforms  for  wear  at  work,  received  by  any  member  of  the  economic  family  from 
his  employer;  also  clothing  brought  home  from  a  store  by  proprietor  or  employee. 
This  figure  is  included  in  the  total  value  of  family  living  but  not  in  the  value  of 
consumption. 

Deficit. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Economic  family. — A  group  of  persons  living  in  the  same  dwelling,  sharing  a 
common  table,  pooling  incomes,  and  dependent  upon  family  funds  for  most 
of  their  support.  In  addition  to  such  persons  living  in  the  home,  the  economic 
family  includes  sons  and  daughters  away  from  home,  yet  dependent  on  the 
family  income  for  at  least  75  percent  of  their  support.  Gainfully  employed  sons 
or  daughters  living  at  home,  who  paid  nothing  for  room  and  board,  and  guests 
who  lived  in  the  household  27  weeks  or  longer  during  the  year,  making  no  pay- 
ment for  room  or  board,  are  considered  family  members.  Information  concern- 
ing the  income  and  expenditures  of  all  such  members  was  required  for  an  accept- 
able expenditure  schedule. 

The  economic  family  does  not  include  related  dependents,  such  as  aged  parents 
living  apart  from  the  family;  sons  in  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  have  separated  their  finances  from  those  of  the  parents  and  are  living 
at  home  as  roomers  or  boarders;  or  persons  living  in  institutions  at  no  expense 
to  the  family.     See  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Education  expenditures. — See  Formal  Education  Expenditures. 

Eligibility  requirements.— Characteristics  which  an  economic  family  must  have 
in  order  to  be  included  in  the  study.  For  enumeration  of  these  requirements, 
see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Eligibility  Requirements,  p.  328. 

Expenditure  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit. — See  Food-expenditure  Unit. 

Expenditure  schedule. — Schedule  on  which  were  recorded  the  amounts  spent 
by  all  family  members  for  different  types  of  goods  and  services;  quantities  of 
certain  items  purchased  and  the  prices  paid;  kind  of  housing  facilities  in  the 
dwelling  unit;  ownership  of  automobiles  and  certain  major  types  of  household  and 
recreational  equipment;  change  in  net  worth;  and  other  items.  (See  expenditure- 
schedule  form,  pp.  340-345.) 

Expenditures  for  family  living. — Money  expenditures  incurred  for  family 
living,  whether  or  not  payment  has  been  made.  All  items  of  expenditure  were 
classified  in  15  expenditure  groups:  Food;  household  operation;  housing;  furnish- 
ings and  equipment;  clothing;  automobile;  other  travel  and  transportation;  per- 
sonal care;  medical  care;  recreation;  tobacco;  reading;  formal  education;  gifts, 
welfare,  and  selected  taxes;  and  other  miscellaneous  items  of  family  expenditure. 
For  a  list  of  items  included  in  each  group,  see  heading  for  specific  type  of  expendi- 
tures, such  as  Automobile  Expenditures,  and  Clothing  Expenditures.  Value  of 
housing,  food,  fuel,  and  ice,  and  clothing  received  without  direct  expenditure  was 
not  included  in  total  money  expenditures  (see  Value  of  Consumption,  and  Goods 
Received  Without  Direct  Expenditure). 

Expenditures  for  family  living,  other. — Expenditures  for  miscellaneous  items 
not  properly  classifiable  in  any  of  the  14  other  expenditure  groups,  such  as  interest 
on  debts  incurred  for  family  living;  bank  charges,  rental  of  safe  deposit  boxes; 
legal  services;  nonbusiness  losses  as  money  lost  or  stolen,  installments  paid  on 
repossessed  car  or  furniture;  funeral  expenditures  for  members  of  the  economic 
family,  and  purchase  and  upkeep  of  family  cemetery  lot;  and  other  items  as  dues 
to  political  organizations. 
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Family.— See  Economic  Family. 

Family  income. — See  Income,  Farm  Family 

Family  schedule. — See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Sampling  Procedures. 

Family  size. — See  Economic  Family,  and  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Family  type. — See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Classification  of  Families  by 
Type,  page  355. 

Farm. — A  plot  of  land  outside  the  boundary  limits  of  a  city  or  village,  at  least  3 
acres  in  size,  upon  which  farming  operations  are  conducted.  Plots  less  than  3 
acres  in  size  were  included  if  the  value  of  products  sold  or  used  by  the  family  was 
$250  or  more.  To  exclude  surburban  homes  which  were  not  farms,  a  further 
requirement  was  made  that  some  money  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products 
must  have  been  received,  unless  special  circumstances  existed,  such  as  crop  failure, 
to  explain  the  absence  of  such  money  income.  In  the  special  study  of  the  Oregon 
part-time  farm  area,  a  tract  of  fewer  than  3  acres  of  land  was  classed  as  a  farm  if  the 
value  of  products  sold  and  used  by  the  family  was  $100  or  more. 

Farm  family  income. — See  Income,  Farm  Family. 

Farm-furnished  food. — See  Food,  Farm-furnished. 

Farm-furnished  fuel  and  ice. — See  Income,  Farm  Family:  Nonmoney  Income, 
Net. 

Farm-furnished  goods. — See  Goods  Received  without  Direct  Expenditure. 

Farm-furnished  housing. — See  Housing,  Farm-furnished. 

Farm  operator.  — A  person  responsible  for  the  farm  enterprise,  either  performing 
the  labor  himself  or  directly  supervising  it.  Paid  farm  managers  and  laborers 
were  excluded.  Sharecroppers  were  distinguished  from  operators  as  a  separate 
occupational  group  in  all  analyses  of  the  Southeast  region.  (Note  that  this  use  of 
the  term  operator  differs  from  the  census  usage  whereby  the  operator  class  includes 
owners,  renters  with  entrepreneurial  responsibilities,  sharecroppers,  and  paid 
farm  managers.)     See  Sharecropper. 

Farm  operators  are  classified  according  to  the  tenure  under  which  they  operate 
their  farms,  as  follows:  Owners  (owning  all  or  part  of  the  operated  land),  and 
cash  or  share  tenants. 

Farm  type. — See  Part-time  Farm,  and  Self-sufficing  Farm;  also  Glossary  in  the 
report  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Southeast  region,  Part  1,  Family 
Income,  Miscellaneous  Publication  462. 

Food  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  all  food  consumed  by  members  of  the 
economic  family  at  home  or  away  from  home  (including  board  at  school)  and  by 
paid  household  help  and  guests  fed  from  family  food  supplies.  Expenditures  for 
boarders'  food  and  food  for  paid  farm  help  were  deducted  (the  amount  deducted 
was  computed  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  unit-meals  served  to  such 
persons  by  average  expenditure  per  food-expenditure  unit-meal). 

Food  at  home. — Expenditures  for  all  food  purchased  for  consumption  at 
family  and  vacation  homes  and  meals  carried  from  home.  Expenditures  for 
feed  for  pets  were  excluded. 

Food  away  from  home. — Meals  and  lunches  bought  at  work  or  school; 
meals  bought  while  traveling  or  on  vacation  and  other  meals  away  from  home 
(except  those  purchased  on  a  business  trip  for  which  there  was  reimbursement 
by  employer) ;  board  for  children  away  at  school;  between-meal  food  and  drink 
such  as  ice  cream,  candy,  beverages  bought  and  consumed  away  from  home. 
Expenditures  for  items  such  as  coffee  or  milk  bought  to  supplement  meals 
carried  from  home  were  included. 

Food-expenditure  unit. — The  expenditures  for  the  food  of  a  moderately  active 
adult  were  expressed  as  1.0.  A  scale  of  numbers,  shown  below,  was  used  to  repre- 
sent the  relative  expenditure  for  individuals  of  other  ages  and  activity: 


Relative  food-expenditure 
Person — Con.  units  for  farm  families 

Guests 1.  0 

Paid  household  help 1.0 

Paid  farm  help 1.5 

Nurse  for  sick .9 


Relative  food-expenditure 
Person :  units  for  farm  families 

20  years  or  older 1.  2 

13-19  years 1.1 

6-12  years .9 

Under  6  years .6 

Boarders  and  transients 1.  0 

This  scale  is  designed  for  use  in  surveys  where  large  numbers  of  schedules  are 
collected.  A  more  detailed  scale,  taking  account  of  age,  sex,  and  of  differing  activ- 
ities of  adults,  should  be  used  in  dietary  studies. 

To  obtain  the  average  for  a  specific  family  the  following  computations  were 
made:  For  each  family  member,  the  total  number  of  meals  served  to  him  during 
the  year  was  translated  into  equivalent  unit-meals.  For  example,  if  730  meals 
were  served  to  a  person  in  the  age  group  13-19,  the  equivalent  unit-meals  were  803 
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(730X1.1).  The  figures  so  obtained  for  the  various  persons  to  whom  meals  were 
furnished  were  added  to  obtain  the  total  equivalent  unit-meals  consumed  by  the 
family  and  other  household  members  during  the  year.  Average  expenditures  or 
values  per  meal  were  computed  for  each  family  by  dividing  the  family's  total  food 
expenditures  (or  total  money  value  of  food)  for  the  year  by  the  total  number  of 
equivalent  unit-meals  consumed. 

To  obtain  the  average  for  a  group  of  families  (such  as  an  income  class  or  a 
family-type  group)  the  averages  obtained  for  each  family  in  the  group  were 
added;  the  sum  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  families.  Thus  all  families 
were  given  equal  weight  in  the  computation,  regardless  of  the  number  of  food- 
expenditure  unit-meals. 

Food,  farm-furnished. — Money  value  of  food  produced  on  the  farm  for  house- 
hold use.  For  method  of  computation  of  money  value,  see  Methodology  and 
Appraisal,  page  347.  The  money  value  of  farm-furnished  food  was  included  in 
nonmoney  farm  income;  it  also  was  added  to  expenditures  for  food  in  obtaining 
the  total  value  of  food  as  a  component  of  the  value  of  family   consumption. 

Food  received  as  gift  or  pay. — Foods  such  as  garden  produce,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  milk  received  as  gift  or  pay.  Included  also  were  foods  brought  home  by  a 
proprietor  or  employee  of  a  store;  meals  furnished  by  an  employer  without  charge; 
and  value  of  meals  received  as  guest  in  excess  of  value  of  those  furnished  to  guests. 
The  money  value  of  food  received  as  gift  or  pay  was  not  included  in  value  of 
family  consumption  or  in  nonmoney  income,  but  it  was  a  component  of  the  total 
value  of  family  living. 

Formal  education  expenditures. — Fees  for  school  tuition,  laboratory,  and 
library,  for  which  payment  was  made  during  the  report  year:  expenditures  for 
school  books  and  supplies;  for  special  lessons  in  music,  dancing,  art,  sports,  etc.; 
and  for  other  items  of  formal  education,  such  as  diploma  fees,  supplies  for  special 
lessons  not  classifiable  as  recreation  expenditures.  Expenditures  for  room  and  for 
board  of  persons  attending  school  away  from  home  are  not  included;  they  were 
classed  as  expenditures  for  housing  and  for  food. 

Fuel,  light,  refrigeration. — See  Household   Operation  Expenditures. 

Furnishings  and  equipment  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  kitchen,  cleaning, 
and  laundry  equipment;  tableware,  such  as  glass,  china,  and  silver;  household 
textiles,  such  as  linens,  bedding,  and  curtains;  floor  coverings;  furniture;  and 
miscellaneous  items,  such  as  heating  stoves,  sewing  machines,  window  shades, 
luggage,  lamps,  pictures,  cleaning,  repairs,  and  insurance  on  furniture.  Included 
in  the  analysis  was  a  special  study  of  ownership  and  of  expenditures  for  purchases 
during  the  year  of  the  following:  Pressure  cooker,  refrigerator,  washing  machine, 
ironing  machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  sewing  machine. 

Gifts,  welfare,  and  selected  taxes,  expenditures  for. — Gifts  to  persons  out- 
side the  family;  contributions  to  support  of  relatives  not  members  of  the  economic 
family;  charitable  donations  to  persons  neither  relatives  nor  members  of  the 
economic  family;  contributions  to  church,  Sunday  School,  and  missions:  contribu- 
tions to  community  chest,  and  civic  agencies;  other  gifts  and  donations,  such  as 
scholarships,  memorials,  and  alumni  funds;  and  poll  taxes — school,  road,  and 
general  expense — and  income  taxes  assessed  during  the  year,  whether  or  not  paid 
in  full.  Excludes  the  following  taxes:  Taxes  on  farm  dwelling,  which  were  con- 
sidered farm  business  expenditures;  other  real  estate  taxes  and  personal  property 
taxes  which  were  deducted  from  income  received;  automobile  and  sales  taxes, 
which  were  included  as  expenditures  for  the  commodities  on  which  the  taxes  were 
levied. 

Goods  received  without  direct  expenditure. — Value  of  goods  received  without 
direct  payment  from  farm  and  nonfarm  sources. 

Farm-furnished  goods  received  without  direct  expenditure. — Value  of 
occupancy  of  the  farm  dwelling  (excludes  value  of  housing  on  an  entirely 
rent-free  farm),  value  of  home-produced  food  used  by  the  family  and  of  fuel, 
ice,  and  other  products  such  as  wool,  tobacco,  and  feathers  furnished  by  the 
farm.  The  value  of  farm-furnished  goods  is  a  component  of  family  income 
(i.  e.,  of  nonmoney  farm  income)  and  of  the  value  of  consumption.  See 
Income,  Farm  Family:  Nonmoney  Income,  Net. 

Goods  received  without  direct  expenditure  from  nonfarm  sources. — Net 
value  of  occupancy  of  owned  vacation  or  other  nonfarm  home  and  of  an 
entirely  rent-free  farm  home;  value  of  food,  fuel  and  ice,  and  clothing  received 
as  gift  or  pay.  The  value  of  such  nonfarm  receipts  is  not  included  in  farm 
income  nor  in  the  value  of  family  consumption,  but  is  added  to  total  family 
expenditures  and  the  value  of  farm-furnished  goods  to  obtain  the  total  value 
of  family  living  figure. 
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Home-produced  food. — See  Food,  Farm-furnished. 

Household. — All  persons  who  lived  in  the  family  dwelling  at  the  date  of  inter- 
view, including,  in  addition  to  members  of  the  economic  family,  the  following 
nonfamily  members:  Roomers,  boarders,  tourists,  transients,  paid  help  (both  farm 
and  household)  living  in,  and  overnight  guests. 

Household  help. — See  Household  Operation  Expenditures. 

Household  operation  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  fuel,  light,  refrigera- 
tion; household  help;  and  other  items  of  household  operation. 

Fuel,  light,  refrigeration. — Expenditures  in  family  and  vacation  homes 
for  fuel  for  heating,  cooking,  and  home  plant  for  electricity;  for  lighting;  for 
refrigeration.  Expenditures  for  fuel,  light,  and  refrigeration  included  in 
rent  are  excluded. 

Household  help.— Wages  of  household  help,  expenditures  for  aprons, 
uniforms,  and  other  gifts  (including  tips)  to  paid  help.  Nurse  for  care  of  sick, 
seamstress,  farm  help,  and  help  employed  to  cook  exclusively  for  farm  hands 
were  not  included  as  household  help.  Meals  furnished  to  household  help 
were  considered  part  of  family  food  expenditures. 

Other  items. — Expenditures  for  items  not  classified  above,  as  telephone; 
laundry  sent  out;  laundry  supplies;  stationery,  jpostage,  telegrams,  greeting 
cards,  pens,  ink,  and  pencils  for  household  use;  water  rent;  express,  freight, 
dray  age,  moving  of  household  goods;  other  household  supplies  such  as  scour- 
ing materials,  furniture  and  metal  polishes,  matches,  toilet  paper,  paper  nap- 
kins and  towels,  shelf  and  waxed  paper,  clothespins  and  clotheslines,  lawn 
seeds  and  plants,  cut  flowers,  rent  of  post  office  box. 

Housing  expenditures. — Expenditures  incurred  during  the  year  for  all  housing, 
including  outlays  for  insurance,  repairs,  and  replacements  on  family  homes,  all 
expenditures  for  vacation  homes  and  lodging  of  family  members  while  away  from 
home,  on  vacation,  or  at  school.  Expenditures  for  rooms  while  on  business  trips 
were  not  included. 

Family  home. — For  the  farm  home,  expenditures  include  only  those  for 
insurance  and  for  repairs  and  replacements  paid  for  by  the  family.  Expendi- 
tures for  rent  of  the  farm,  taxes,  and  interest  on  the  mortgage  are  not  in- 
cluded in  housing  expenditures;  the  entire  expenditure  for  such  items  was 
considered  a  farm  business  expenditure  and  deducted  from  gross  money 
receipts  in  computing  income. 

Other  than  family  home. — All  expenditures  for  owned  or  rented  vacation 
homes — rent,  interest  on  the  mortgage,  taxes,  assessments,  and  insurance — 
minus  amount  received  by  renting  vacation  home  to  others;  lodging  for 
family  members  while  traveling  or  on  vacation,  except  for  business  trips; 
rent  at  school;  and  any  other  expenditures  for  housing  other  than  the  farm 
home  such  as  the  rental  of  an  extra  house  in  town  and  room  rent  for  family 
members  in  institutions  (not  schools). 

Housing,  farm- furnished. — Value  of  occupajtcy  of  the  dwelling  on  an  owned  or 
rented  farm.  (For  this  report,  rental  value  of  dwelling  on  an  entirely  rent-free 
farm  is  not  included  in  this  figure;  see  Rent-free  Farm.)  For  method  of  com- 
puting value,  see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  page  347.  The  money  value  of 
farm-furnished  housing  was  included  in  nonmoney  farm  income;  it  also  was  added 
to  expenditures  for  housing  in  obtaining  the  total  value  of  housing  as  a  component 
of  the  value  of  family  consumption. 

Housing  received  without  direct  expenditure. — Value  of  farm-furnished  housing 
of  owners  and  renters,  value  of  housing  on  rent-free  farms,  and  net  value  of  non- 
farm  housing  received  without  direct  payment.  This  figure  includes  in  addition 
to  components  of  family  income  and  value  of  consumption,  the  value  of  non- 
income  items  which  are  included  in  the  value  of  family  living  figure. 

Family  home. — Value  of  farm-furnished  housing,  i.  e.,  nonmoney  income 
from  occupancy  of  the  farm  dwelling  on  an  owned  or  rented  farm,  and  rental 
value  of  farm  dwelling  on  a  rent-free  farm.     See  Housing,  Farm-furnished. 

Other  than  family  home  (nonfarm). — Estimated  rental  value  of  owned 
vacation  home  for  the  period  occupied  by  the  family  minus  net  expenditure 
for  the  entire  year;  and  value  of  nonfarm  housing  received  as  gift  or  pay,  such 
as  occupation  of  home  of  friends,  or  relatives,  and  rent-free  family  dwelling 
not  located  on  the  operated  farm.  Does  not  include  value  of  lodging  fur- 
nished to  a  family  member  individually  while  away  from  home. 

Housing,  value  of. — The  sum  of  the  net  value  of  housing  (family  homes  and 
other)  received  without  direct  expenditure  and  money  expenditures  incurred 
during  the  year  for  all  housing.     For  description  of  these  terms,  see  Housing 
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Expenditures;  Housing  Received  without  Direct  Expenditure.     The  components 
of  the  total  value  of  housing  figure  are  shown  below  in  outline  form: 
I.  Total  value  of  housing  (sum  of  A  and  B). 

A.  Total  (gross)  value  of  occupancy  of  family  homes  (sum  of  1  and  2^. 

1.  Value  received  without  direct  expenditure  (sum  of  a  and  b). 

a.  Farm-furnished  housing,  i.  e.,  nonmoney  income  from  occupancy 

of  farm  dwelling  on  an  owned  or  rented  farm. 

b.  Rental  value  of  dwelling  on  a  rent-free  farm. 

2.  Money  expenditures,  includes  only  those  for  insurance  and  repairs 

and  replacements  (see  Housing  Expenditures). 

B.  Value  of  housing  other  than  farm  dwelling  (sum  of  1  and  2). 

1.  Net  value  received  without  direct  expenditure  (sum  of  a  and  b). 

a.  Rental  value  of  owned  vacation  home,  minus  expenditures. 

b.  Money  value  of  nonfarm  housing  received  as  gift  or  pay,  as 

vacation  home  or  city  home  of  a  friend. 

2.  Money  expenditures  (sum  of  a  and  6). 

a.  For  owned  or  rented  vacation  homes. 

b.  For  lodging  while  traveling,  on  vacation,  or  at  school. 

Income,  farm  family. — Net  money  income  from  farm  and  nonfarm  sources  and 
net  nonmoney  income  from  farm.  See  Methodology,  Method  of  Derivation  of 
Family  Income  and  Resulting  Problems  of  Classification,  page  347,  and  table  56; 
for  more  detail  concerning  income  definition  see  the  Glossary  in  part  1  of  this 
report. 

Money  income,  net. — Sum  of  net  money  income  from  the  farm,  including 
Government  payments  in  connection  with  the  agricultural-recovery  program; 
net  earnings  from  employment  of  individuals  not  pertaining  to  the  farm 
enterprise  and  from  keeping  roomers  and  boarders;  receipts  from  sale  of 
home-made  products;  other  net  money  income  from  nonfarm  sources  such 
as  interest  and  dividends  from  investments;  plus  or  minus  net  change  in 
value  of  crops  stored  for  sale  and  of  livestock  owned.  This  net  money 
income  figure  is  computed  as  was  the  so-called  "adjusted  money  income" 
figure  used  in  part  1  of  this  report,  i.  e.,  net  money  income  adjusted  to  take 
account  of  the  nonmoney  item,  change  in  value  of  crops  stored  for  sale  and 
of  livestock  owned.  The  figures  used  in  the  two  reports  differ,  however, 
since  that  for  part  1  is  based  on  figures  from  the  income  schedule  only,  while 
for  this  report  the  figures  are  based  on  data  from  both  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure schedules.  See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  Differences  in  Pro- 
cedures of  Income  Computation  in  the  Income  and  Consumption  Studies, 
page  349. 

Crops  stored  and  livestock  owned,  net  change. — Net  increase  or  decrease  in 
value  of  crops  stored  for  sale  and  of  livestock  owned  between  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  report  year.  Onl}T  differences  in  value  due  to  quantity  changes 
were  included;  differences  in  value  due  to  price  changes  were  excluded. 
This  net  change  is  included  in  the  net  money  income  figure  used  in  this 
report. 

Nonmoney  income,  net. — Value  of  farm-furnished  housing  (i.  e.,  nonmoney 
income  from  occupancy  of  farm  dwelling)  and  value  of  farm-furnished  food, 
fuel,  and  certain  other  products  used  by  family.  The  net  change  in  value  of 
crops  stored  and  livestock  owned  which  was  included  in  nonmoney  income 
in  part  1  of  this  report  has  been  added  to  net  money  income  to  obtain  the 
adjusted  net  money  income  figure  used  in  this  consumption  study,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  included  in  the  nonmoney  figure. 

Farm-furnished  food,  fuel,  and  other  products  used  by  family. — For  the 
method  of  determining  the  money  value  of  food  furnished  the  family  by  the 
farm,  see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  page  347.  The  value  of  fuel,  wool,  and 
other  products  was  estimated  by  the  family  on  the  basis  of  what  it  would 
have  paid  for  similar  quantities  of  products  of  similar  quality  bought  from 
neighboring  farmers. 

Occupancy  of  the  family  dwelling  on  an  owned  or  rented  farm. — For  method 
of  computation  of  value,  see  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  page  347. 

Liabilities.— See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Medical  care  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  physician;  oculist;  dentist, 
surgeon  or  other  special  practitioner  (as  skin  specialist,  obstetrician,  osteopath, 
chiropractor) ;  clinic  visits;  hospital  room  or  bed;  private  nursing  service  at  hospital 
or  at  home;  special  examinations  and  tests,  such  as  X-ray,  metabolism,  or  blood 
tests;  medicines  and  drugs,  exclusive  of  cod-liver  oil  and  dry  milk  products  for 
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children  (these  are  classed  as  food  expenditures) ;  eyeglasses  and  opticians'  fees; 
medical  appliances  and  supplies;  health  and  accident  insurance  (includes  fees 
for  membership  in  associations  providing  such  insurance) ;  and  other  medical 
care  (includes  items  not  classified  elsewhere,  such  as  Turkish  baths,  ambulance 
service,  and  blood  transfusions) . 

Native-Negro  family. — Any  family  in  which  both  the  husband  and  wife  are 
Negro  and  were  born  in  continental  United  States  or  outlying  territories  or  pos- 
sessions, or  of  American  parents  temporarily  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

Native- white  family. — Any  family  in  which  both  the  husband  and  wife  are 
white  and  were  born  in  continental  United  States  or  outlying  territories  or  pos- 
sessions, or  of  American  parents  temporarily  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

Net  worth. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Nonfamily  members. — See  Household. 

No  report. — An  expenditure  schedule  was  not  accepted  for  tabulation  if  the 
family  failed  to  report  on  any  basic  item  of  information  necessary  for  the  computa- 
tion of  total  family  income  or  expenditures.  It  was  accepted,  however,  if  the  item 
on  which  there  was  no  report  was  of  relatively  small  importance  or  if  there  was 
no  report  on  expenditures  for  specific  items  within  a  main  expenditure  group  for 
which  total  expenditures  were  stated.  In  tabulating  the  data,  the  total  expend- 
iture was  allocated  to  the  individual  items  of  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  data 
from  other  families  in  the  same  income  and  family-type  group  having  and  reporting 
expenditures  for  the  specific  items. 

Occupational  expenditures. — Only  minor  items  of  expenditure  incurred  for 
business  purposes  (farm  and  nonfarm)  such  as  dues  to  union,  trade,  and  profes- 
sional associations;  expenditures  for  technical  books  and  journals;  small  expend- 
itures for  supplies  and  equipment  or  expenditures  for  a  trip  to  a  meeting  of  a 
professional  association.  Such  expenditures  were  deducted  from  income  reported 
on  the  family  schedule  when  computing  the  income  figure  by  which  expenditure 
schedules  were  classified.    See  table  56. 

Other  expenditures  for  family  living. — See  Expenditures  for  Family  Living, 
Other. 

Other  travel  and  transportation  expenditures. — See  Travel  and  Transportation 
Expenditures,  Other. 

Owning  family. — A  family  that  owned  any  part  of  the  operated  farm  for  any 
part  of  the  report  year. 

Paid  help,  farm. — Farm  employees  living  in  the  household  were  considered 
as  members  of  the  household,  but  expenditures  for  their  wages  and  their  food  were 
deducted  as  a  farm  business  expenditure  in  computing  family  income.   See  table  56. 

Paid  help,  household. --See  Household  Operation  Expenditures. 

Part-time  farm. — A  farm  whose  operator  snent  150  days  or  more  in  nonfarm 
business  and  from  which  the  gross  income  from  sales  and  value  of  products  used 
by  the  family  or  paid  as  share  rent  was  less  than  $750.  Operators  of  part-time 
farms  were  excluded  from  the  sample  of  families  from  which  expenditure  schedules 
were  obtained,  except  in  Oregon  where  a  special  study  of  part-time  farms  was 
made  and  a  slightly  different  definition  was  used.  In  that  special  sample,  time 
spent  at  nonfarm  occupations  was  not  used  as  a  criterion  for  decision  as  to  whether 
a  farm  was  part-time;  instead,  the  value  of  farm  products  not  only  had  to  be 
less  than  $750,  but  also  less  than  the  operator's  nonfarm  income  (earnings  p.^us 
other  money  income). 

Personal  care  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  toilet  articles  and  preparations, 
and  for  services  at  beauty  parlors  and  barber  shops. 

Services  at  beauty  parlors  and  barber  shops. — Expenditures  for  services 
and  tips  at  barber  shop  or  beauty  parlor  for  haircuts,  shampoos,  shaves, 
waves,  manicures,  and  facials. 

Toilet  articles  and  preparations. — Expenditures  for  toilet  soap,  dentifrice, 
shaving  soap  and  cream,  cold  cream,  cosmetics,  deodorants,  bath  salts, 
brushes,  combs,  razors,  files,  hand  mirrors,  cleansing  tissues,  powder  puffs, 
sanitary  supplies.        •■  "/ 

Persons  per  family,  average  number  of. — See  Year-equivalent  Person. 

Reading  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, books  for  general  reading,  book  rentals,  and  library  fees  and  fines.  Excludes 
school  books  (classed  as  education  expenditures),  picture  books  for  young  children 
(classed  as  recreation  expenditures),  professional  journals  and  technical  books 
used  in  connection  with  work. 

Recreation  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  paid  admissions,  equipment  for 
games  and  sports,  and  other  recreation. 
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Paid  admissions. — Expenditures  for  family  members  and  guests  for  motion 
pictures,  plays,  lectures,  concerts,  spectator  sports,  and  other  admissions  such 
as  fairs,  circuses,  dances,  and  amusement  parks. 

Equipment  for  games  and  sports. — Equipment,  supplies,  fees,  and  licenses 
for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  riding,  boating,  winter  sports,  golf,  tennis, 
cards,  chess,  and  other  games  and  sports.  Includes  expenditures  for  pur- 
chase and  upkeep,  or  hire,  of  riding  horses,  boats,  and  bicycles  used  for 
recreation. 

Other  recreation. — Expenditures  for  purchase  and  upkeep  of  radios  and 
musical  instruments,  including  phonographs;  sheet  music,  phonograph  rec- 
ords; photographic  supplies;  children's  toys  and  play  equipment;  purchase 
and  care  of  pets;  entertaining,  excluding  food  and  paid  admissions;  dues  to 
social  and  recreational  clubs;  and  other  recreation  expenditures,  as  gambling 
losses,  unclassified  spending  money,  and  for  hobbies  and  collections.  Ex- 
penditures for  lodging,  traveling,  or  food  while  on  vacation  or  trips;  uniforms 
and  other  clothing  used  in  recreational  activities;  and  musical  instruments 
for  professional  use  are  excluded. 

Rent-free  farm. — A  farm  for  which  no  rent  was  paid.  The  rental  value  of  the 
dwelling  on  a  wholly  rent-free  farm  was  not  included  in  family  income,  but  was 
considered  housing  received  as  gift.  If  the  farm  was  only  partially  rent-free, 
i.  e.,  the  family  paid  taxes,  insurance,  interest  on  the  mortgage,  or  made  repairs 
or  replacements  in  partial  return  for  farm  occupancy,  the  amount  of  such  outlays 
was  included  with  farm  business  expenditures  as  rent  or  repairs;  and  the  pro- 
portion which  the  rent  payment  constituted  of  the  total  value  of  the  farm  was 
applied  to  the  value  of  occupancy  of  the  farm  dwelling  and  this  amount  was 
included  in  value  of  farm-furnished  housing  (nonmoney  income). 

Renting  family. — A  family  that  rented  the  entire  operated  farm  throughout  the 
report  year,  regardless  of  whether  all  or  part  of  the  rent  was  free. 

Repairs  and  replacements. —Expenditures  for  that  type  of  improvement  which 
helps  to  restore  property  to  good  condition,  such  as  a  new  roof  or  chimney,  paper 
and  paint.  Expenditures  for  structural  additions  are  considered  an  investment 
in  the  farm  business,  not  a  current  expenditure  for  housing. 

Report  year. — Any  12-month  period  between  January  1,  1935,  and  December 
31,  1936,  for  which  the  family  chose  to  give  the  information.  The  same  report 
year  was  used  for  all  schedules  obtained  from  any  one  family. 

Room.  — Any  room  used  for  living  purposes,  including  kitchen,  finished  basement 
or  attic,  and  glass-enclosed  porch.  Bathroom,  hallway,  closet,  pantry,  alcove, 
open  porch,  or  rooms  used  entirely  for  business  purposes  are  excluded.  Kitchen- 
ette and  dinette  not  divided  by  a  wall  are  counted  as  one  room. 

Samples  and  sampling.  —See  Methodology  and  Appraisal,  The  Sample  of 
Families  for  the  Study  of  Consumption  of  Farm  Families. 

Self-sufficing  farm.  — The  value  of  products  furnished  by  the  farm  and  consumed 
by  the  family  during  the  past  3  jTears  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  of 
products  sold  and  used  as  share  rent  during  that  period.  Self-sufficing  farms 
were  included  with  those  of  other  types  in  all  sections.  A  special  study  was 
made  in  some  North  Carolina  counties  where  self-sufficing  farms  predominate. 

Sharecropper. — Farmer  who  rents  land  on  shares  and  is  furnished  work  animals 
and,  in  some  cases,  equipment  by  the  landlord.  The  landlord  usually  makes  all 
important  decisions  relating  to  the  farm  business  and  supervises  operations.  The 
sharecropper  is  thus  a  type  of  laborer  who  is  paid  wages  in  kind  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  produces,  his  share  usually  being  half  the  crop  or  less.  Separate  analysis 
units  for  families  of  farm  sharecroppers  and  operators  were  established  in  the 
Southeast  region,  where  this  tenure  group  was  studied.     See  Farm  Operator. 

Share  tenant. — A  farm  operator  who  rents  the  land,  assumes  responsibility  for 
its  operation,  and  pays  the  rent  with  a  definite  share  or  a  stipulated  amount  of 
the  farm  products.     See  Farm  Operator. 

Surplus. — See  Change  in  Net  Worth. 

Taxes. — See  Gifts,  Welfare,  and  Selected  Taxes,  Expenditures  for. 

Tobacco  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  cigarettes,  cigars,  chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco,  snuff,  pipes,  pipe  cleaners,  humidors,  lighters,  cigarette  holders,  and 
ash  trays.     Excludes  expenditures  for  smoking  stands  and  smoking  jackets. 

Travel  and  transportation  expenditures,  other. — Family  expenditures,  but  not 
business  expenditures,  for  all  family  travel  and  transportation  other  than  by 
family-owned  or  borrowed  automobile,  such  as:  Local  trips  to  work,  school,  or 
shopping  by  bus,  trolley,  rented  automobile,  and  taxi;  non-local  travel  except  for 
business,  by  railroad,  interurban  bus,  and  trolley,  boat,  and  airplane;  purchase 
and  upkeep  of  motorcycle,  horse  and  carriage,  boat,  and  other  conveyance,  after 
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deduction  of  proportion  chargeable  to  business.  Expenditures  for  bicycles,  boats, 
or  other  vehicles  used  primarily  for  recreation  are  included  as  recreation  expend- 
itures. 

Type  of  farm. — See  Part-time  Farm,  and  Self-sufficing  Farm.  See  also  Glossary 
in  regional  volumes  on  Family  Income  and  Expenditures,  Part  1,  Family  Income. 

Value  of  consumption. — Value  of  all  goods  and  services  purchased  for  family 
living  and  of  certain  other  goods  received  without  direct  expenditure  from  the 
farm  and  included  in  family  income.  For  farm  families,  these  goods  include  value 
of  farm-furnished  housing,  value  of  home-produced  food  used  by  the  family,  and 
value  of  fuel,  ice,  and  certain  other  products  furnished  by  the  farm.  See  Income, 
Farm  Family:  Nonmoney  Income,  Net. 

This  figure  differs  slightly  from  the  value  of  family  living  figure  used  in  this 
report  in  that  the  latter  is  a  more  inclusive  one;  in  addition  to  the  above,  it  includes 
the  value  of  goods  received  without  direct  payment  from  sources  other  than  the 
family  farm — value  of  housing  received  as  gift  and  value  of  fuel,  ice,  food,  and 
clothing  received  as  gift  or  pay.     See  Value  of  Family  Living. 

Value  of  family  living. — Value  of  all  goods  and  services  purchased  for  family 
living  and  other  goods  received  without  direct  expenditure  concerning  which 
data  were  obtained  on  the  schedule.  For  farm  families,  these  goods  include 
value  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  goods  received  from  the  farm,  including  occupancy 
of  the  farm  dwelling;  value  of  occupancy  of  family  dwelling  on  a  rent-free  farm; 
value  of  nonfarm  family  housing,  fuel,  ice,  and  food  received  without  paj^ment, 
and  value  of  clothing  received  as  gift  or  pa3^.  See  Expenditures  for  Family  Liv- 
ing, and  Goods  Received  without  Direct  Expenditure. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  figure  for  value  of  family  living  does  not  represent 
total  value,  since  it  does  not  include  value  of  all  goods  received  without  direct 
expenditure  (furnishings,  automobiles,  and  radios  are  among  those  omitted) ;  nor 
does  it  include  value  of  services  provided  by  family  members  or  services  received 
free  from  others. 

Value  of  housing. — See  Housing,  Value  of. 

Value  per  meal  per  food-expenditure  unit. — Average  money  value  per  meal  of 
food  purchased,  home-produced,  and  received  as  gift  or  pay  in  terms  of  food- 
expenditure  units.     See  Food-expenditure  Unit. 

Year-equivalent  person. — Equivalent  to  one  person  in  the  family  for  the  report 
year  (52  weeks).  For  the  classification  of  a  family  by  type,  persons  16  or  older, 
other  than  husband  and  wife,  were  separated  from  those  under  16  and  the  total 
weeks  of  membership  for  each  age  group  was  obtained.  Fewer  than  27  weeks 
of  membership  for  either  age  group  were  not  counted;  27  to  79  weeks  of  member- 
ship were  considered  one  year-equivalent  person. 

In  computing  average  number  of  persons  in  a  group  of  families,  two  methods 
of  handling  year  equivalents  were  used,  as  follows: 

All  members. — The  total  weeks  of  membership  of  all  members  of  families 
in  the  group  was  divided  by  52  times  the  number  of  families  in  the  group. 

Members  other  than  husband  and  wife,  by  age  groups. — The  number  of 
year-equivalent  persons  under  16  and  16  or  older  was  computed  for  each 
family  by  converting  the  number  of  weeks  of  membership  to  year  equiva- 
lents as  described  above;  the  sum  of  these  figures  was  divided  by  the  number 
of  families  in  the  group. 
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